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Students 
convocate 
Oct.  4 

More  than  450  U of  C students  will 
graduate  at  three  fall  convocation 
ceremonies  Oct.  4 in  War  Memorial 
Hall. 

The  morning  ceremony  at  10  a.m. 
will  also  set  the  scene  for  the  installa- 
tion of  Ontario  Lieutenant-Governor 
Lincoln  Alexander  as  the  University’s 
sixth  chancellor.  Following  the 
ceremony,  Alexander  will  address 
students  receiving  graduate  degrees. 

At  a 2:30  p.m.  ceremony,  the 
University  will  award  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  to  renowned 
Indian  dairy  scientist  Verghese 
Kurien. 

He  will  then  address  students  receiv- 
ing the  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor 
of  science  in  human  kinetics,  agricul- 
ture and  engineering,  bachelor  of 
landscape  architecture,  bachelor  of 
applied  science,  bachelor  of  com- 
merce, doctor  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  associate  diploma  in  agriculture. 

A 7:30  p.m.  ceremony  will  mark  the 
first  lime  in  the  University’s  history 
that  an  evening  convocation  has  been 
held. 

Prof.  Gil  Stelter,  History,  will  ad- 
dress graduating  bachelor  of  arts  stu- 
dents at  the  ceremony,  which  has  been 
added  to  avoid  an  overflow  of 
graduates  and  guests  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  □ 

Greenhouse 
growers  gather 
on  campus 

The  13th  annual  Canadian  Green- 
house Conference  comes  to  campus 
Oct.  17  and  18.  featuring  lectures  on 
all  areasof  greenhouse  production  and 
the  traditional  grower  trade  show. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Horticultural  Science. 
Flowers  Canada,  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the  Ontario 
Greenhouse  Vegetable  Producers 
Marketing  Board,  the  Professional 
Plant  Growers  Association  and  Allied 
Trades.  □ 


Queen’s  Park  signals  bleak  fiscal  scenario 


Grim.  That’s  how  President  Brian 
Segal  is  describing  the  latest  funding 
messages  to  universities  from  Queen’s 
Park  after  attending  a Sept.  13  meet- 
ing of  university  presidents  with  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities 
Richard  Allen  and  Tony  Silipo,  chair 
of  the  Management  Board. 

The  government  is  looking  at  a pos- 
sible clawback  of  operating  funds  al- 
ready allocated  to  universities  for  this 
year  and  a small  increase  of  only  one 
or  two  per  cent  in  allocations  for  next 
year,  says  Segal. 

In  response,  university  presidents 
told  MCU  that  universities  believe  it’s 
impossible  for  the  government  to 
claw  back  any  operating  funds  al- 
ready allocated  for  this  year. 

Universities  are  5 1/2  months  into 
their  fiscal  year  and  have  already 
made  decisions  about  how  many  stu- 
dents to  accept  and  the  number  of 
faculty  positions  to  fill.  They  have 
also  completed  settlements  in  collec- 
tive agreements  with  various  associa- 
tions and  bargaining  units. 

MCU  assured  the  presidents  that  the 
government  has  spoken,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  speak,  to  public-sector  unions 
and  to  heads  of  agencies  to  encourage 
them  to  restrain  their  wage  expecta- 
tions. 

The  province’s  fiscal  situation  is 
serious,  says  MCU.  and  the  govern- 
ment is  expecting  all  public-sector  in- 
stitutions to  pull  together  to  help  the 
province  in  this  difficult  period. 

“Just  as  the  premier  chastised  the 
federal  government  for  decentraliz- 


ing the  federal  deficit  on  to  the 
province,  the  universities  view  a claw- 
back  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
decentralization  of  the  province’s 
deficit  on  to  the  universities,”  says 
Segal.  “We  see  this  as  unacceptable, 
inappropriate  and  inequitable.” 
Universities  find  the  funding  dilem- 


ma discouraging  and  frustrating,  he 
says.  “It  is  difficult  for  us  to  figure  out 
where  government  policy  is  going  and 
how  we  can  help  shape  or  influence 
it.” 

Universities  can  walk  on  water  for 
only  so  long,  says  Segal.  Unless  the 
government  rethinks  its  position  on 


postsecondary  education  funding, 
universities  will  have  to  let  people  go 
and  the  institutions  will  have  to  be 
downsized. 

The  funding  situation  will  probably 
remain  unknown  for  at  least  another 
month  or  two.  he  says.  “It’s  too  early 
to  tell  what  this  will  mean  to  us.” 


Medical  Research  Council  meets 


The  Medical  Research  Council  (MRC)  is  holding  its 
annual  meeting  on  campus  Oct.  2 and  3.  the  first  lime  the 
federal  funding  agency  has  met  anywhere  other  than  at 
a medical  leaching  hospital. 

The  council  is  the  major  federal  agency  funding  medi- 
cal research  in  Canada.  Its  research  budget  of  $240 
million  supports  scientists  at  universities  and  institutions 
across  the  country,  with  the  bulk  ofthe  funding  going  to 
16  medical  schools. 

This  year.  29  U of  G researchers  have  received  $1.2 
million  in  operating  and  general  research  grants  and 
fellowship.s  from  the  council. 

For  a non-medical  school.  Guelph  is  doing  well  to 
attract  this  much  funding,  says  Neil  Morris,  in  charge  of 
MRC’s  media  and  public  relations.  “When  you've  got  29 
grant  holders  at  a non-medical  schtHd.  it’s  realty  a 
feather  m their  hat.”  he  says. 

The  agency  supports  research  at  U of  G in  areas  such 
as  food  and  animal  sciences,  chemtstry.  biochemistry 
and  veterinary  immunology. 

Some  examples  of  projeers  funded  by  the  council  are 
vaccine  research  by  Prof.  David  Evans,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  who  received  a three-year  grant  of 
$ 1 82,000;  an  investigation  of  an  infection  that  strikes 
burn  and  cancer  victims  by  Prof  Rod  Merrill.  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  who  holds  a three-year  grant  of 


$190,000:  and  a study  of  blood  clotting  by  Prof.  Bruce 
Holub,  Nutritional  Sciences,  who  has  a llve-vear  grant 
of  $368,000. 

While  at  Guelph,  the  council’s  executive  will  discuss 
MRC’s  annual  budget,  which  has  been  confined  to  a 
three-per-cent  increase,  as  well  as  grant  applications 
and  policies. 

The  executive  wilt  give  an  overview  of  its  program  at 
an  open  forum  Oct.  2 at  4 p.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  The 
Office  of  Research  office  has  invited  .^00  faculty, 
graduate  students  and  po.stdoctorul  fellows  whose  re- 
search touches  on  medicine. 

The  council  ha.s  2 1 federally  apptunted  members. 
David  Hawkins,  deani)/  Memorial  finiversity's  medical 
school,  is  vrcc-prcsiJeni  and  acting  president  until  a new 
president  is  appointed  to  replace  Pierre  Boi.s.  who 
recently  retired  after  two  five-year  terms. 

Some  3,000  experts  voluntarily  sit  on  commiuees  that 
review  applications  in  dilfcrent  disciplines  and  maWc  \ 
recommendations.  The  bcplcnibcr  compctiuqn  aliracls  J 
the  large.sl  number  of  applications  each  year,  says  / 
Morris.  This  year,  there  are  1.025  applicafion.s  asking 
for  $9 1 million. 

He  says  that  because  of  budget  constraints,  only  1 7 per 
cent  of  those  who  qualify  for  grants  will  receive  funds 
this  year,  compared  with  32  per  cent  in  recent  years.  □ 


Coming  home ! 


Homecoming  weekend  ’91  brought  out  the  crowds  for 
the  traditional  football  game  and  Saturday  night  social. 
At  left,  Gryphon  fans  enjoy  aclose-fought  Homecoming 
game  against  Toronto  that  ended  in  a 1 6-to-l  1 defeat 
for  the  Gryphons.  Below,  the  Gryphon  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  honored  five  athletes  and  two  builders  at  a dinner 
Friday  evening.  From  left  are  Charles  Belchamber, 
Bernie  Brennan.  Sam  Benincasa,  former  Gryphon 
coach  Bud  Folusewych.  former  U of  G president  Burt 
Matthews.  Ray  Irwin  and  Sue  Scherer. 

Pholos  by  Mary  Dickieson.  University  Communications,  and  Herb 
Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


President’s  notebook 


Action  comes  out  of  employee  morale  survey 

deans,  directors,  chairs  and 
managers  have  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  ac- 
tion plans  to  deal  with  issues  that  are 
significant  at  the  local  levels.  We  are 
now  waiting  for  this  information 
from  the  departments  and  we  will  be 
reviewing  the  plans. 

1 would  like  to  think  that  if  the 
University  community  sees  that  we 
are  indeed  acting  on  issues  that  con- 
cern them,  the  work  environment 
will  improve  and  employee  morale 
within  the  University  will  change. 

We  will  also  provide  opportunity 
on  a regular  basis  for  our  employees 
to  identify  morale  issues.  The  next 
employee  morale  survey  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Human  Resources  in 
November  1992. 

The  survey  confirmed  some  of  our 
greatest  strengths  as  a community. 
We  like  our  work  and  we  enjoy 
working  with  our  colleagues  — the 
two  most  important  contributors  to 
positive  morale  in  the  workplace. 
We  can  work  through  the  weak 
points  identified  In  the  survey  and 
achieve  a better  and  happier 
workplace.  This  we  must  do  if  we  are 
to  survive  and  thrive  in  the  external 
environment  of  competition  and 
constant  change. 


Photo  by  Peter  Calon 


Last  spring  in  this  column,  1 made 
a commitment  to  act  on  issues 
identified  in  the  employee  morale 
survey.  Here.  1 would  like  to  talk 
about  our  progress  and  outline  some 
of  the  issues  that  will  be  addressed 
this  academic  year. 

To  ensure  that  the  momentum  con- 
tinues. Prof.  Brian  Earn.  Psychology, 
who  was  chair  of  the  Working 
Group  on  Employee  Morale,  has 
agreed  to  act  until  Christmas  as  a 
special  consultant  to  my  office  and 
the  University  community.  He  is 
working  closely  with  Barbara 
Abercrombie,  director  of  the 
President's  Office,  and  Derek 
Jamieson,  director  of  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning,  who  I have 
asked  to  ensure  that  employee 
morale  action  plans  are  developed 
and  implemented. 

The  employee  morale  survey 
revealed  major  irritants  common  to 
many  units.  The  following  have  been 


identified  as  key  issues  that  could  be 
acted  on  by  using  existing  resources 
or  by  changing  the  way  we  do  things: 

■ pay  for  performance; 

■ equity  for  part-time  and  contract 
workers; 

■ fair  and  open  job  competitions; 

■ better  air  quality  and  cleaner  sur- 
roundings; and 

■ employee  skepticism  about  the 
senior  administration's  willing- 
ness to  act  on  issues  important  to 
employees. 

In  the  survey,  our  employees  said 
they  wanted  their  performance  to  be 
more  directly  reflected  in  their  pay. 
They  noted  serious  problems  with  an 
evaluation  system  that  was  based  on 
bureaucratic  rather  than  role- 
oriented  and  performance  models. 

Since  then,  the  old  54-cIassifica- 
tion  generic  salary  program  for  the 
900  members  of  the  U of  G Staff 
Association  and  240  members  of  the 
exempt  group  has  been  replaced 
with  a nine-band  evaluation  salary 
program. 

There  have  been  a few  com- 
munication problems  in  implement- 
ing this  program,  but  the  parties  in- 
volved have  heard  the  problems  and 
reacted  to  them. 

The  new  program  has  several  ad- 
vantages. It  is  less  cumbersome,  does 
away  with  excessive  overlapping  of 
ranges,  is  gender  neutral  and  re- 
quires evaluation  to  be  carried  out  by 
joint  committees. 

The  new  system  has  two  pay-for- 
performance  features  — ability  of 


supervisors/managers  to  accelerate 
or  delay  progression  through  the  first 
half  of  the  salary  range  and  an  op- 
portunity for  employees  to  receive 
merit  pay  beyond  the  job  rate. 

The  survey  showed  that  staff  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  merit  system. 
Human  Resources  will  be  working 
with  supervisors/managers  and 
various  employee  groups  to  discuss 
improved  ways  of  relating  pay  to 
performance. 

Faculty  also  noted  that  exemplary 
performance  was  not  being  recog- 
nized sufficiently  in  the  facul- 
ty/librarian  salary  program.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  employee  morale 
survey,  Board  of  Governors  voted 
Sept.  26  in  favor  of  revisions  to  the 
faculty  salary  policy  that  allow  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  second- 
step  increments  permitted  annually 
to  25  per  cent. 

Human  Resources  will  be  estab- 
lishing a group  to  review  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  of 
part-time  and  contract  employees. 
There  will  be  an  emphasis  on 
making  the  terms  of  employment 
much  more  consistent  between  part- 
time  and  temporary  workers  and 
full-time  workers. 

Our  employees,  especially  our 
part-time  and  contract  employees, 
believe  that  job  competition  is  not 
open  to  them.  They  need  a lot  more 
information  on  how  the  competition 
process  works,  and  we  need  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  imme- 
diately to  ensure  that  the  competi- 


tion is  fair. 

The  morale  survey  also  sent  us  a 
powerful  message  that  within  par- 
ticular buildings,  the  quality  of  air  is 
not  good  enough.  Roger  Jenkins, 
director  of  Physical  Resources,  has 
put  together  an  air  quality  team  to 
investigate  several  buildings  on  a 
priority  basis. 

The  Pathology  Building  was  the 
first  to  be  inspected,  and  a report  was 
presented  to  Executive  Group  Sept. 
25.  Extensive  funding  will  be  re- 
quired and  will  be  provided  to  im- 
prove air  quality  in  this  building. 

The  air  quality  team  will  now  move 
on  to  the  library,  the  University 
Centre  and  the  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology.  MacNaughton, 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  and 
MacKinnon  buildings. 

1 believe  we  will  have  to  make 
some  trade-offs  between  energy 
conservation  and  fresh  air.  And  I 
hope  we  will  err  on  the  side  of  more 
fresh  air  in  those  buildings  where  it 
is  warranted. 

The  need  for  clean  and  pleasant 
surroundings  struck  a responsive 
chord  right  across  campus.  We 
found  people  complaining  about 
drapes  that  need  cleaning,  floors  that 
require  vacuuming  and  dust  on 
desks.  The  air  quality  team  is  also 
addressing  these  issues  and  it  has 
received  recommendations  from  the 
Housekeeping  Department. 

While  the  vice-presidents  and 
senior  administrators  are  tackling 
the  issues  common  to  all  areas,  the 


Sexual  harassment  adviser  named 


The  new  co-adviser  of  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Committee  is  Pat  Hock 
of  Library  Services. 

Hock,  who  has  been  working  within 
the  library  system  for  20  years  and  is 
currently  head  of  circulation  and  in- 
icrlibrary  services,  joins  Prof.  George 
Renniger.  Physics,  as  co-adviser  on 
the  two-year-old  committee. 

Their  job  is  to  provide  confidential 
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information  and  support  to  people 
who  are  dealing  with  sexual  harass- 
ment within  the  University  com- 
munity. They  are  also  working  to  in- 
form and  educate  people  on  campus 
about  the  problem. 

Having  both  a male  and  female  ad- 
viser is  a big  advantage,  says  Hock, 
because  it  allows  people  to  speak  to 
someone  they  feel  comfortable  with. 

She  considers  her  new  position  both 
a way  of  expressing  her  concern 
about  sexual  harassment  and  a dif- 
ferent way  of  making  a contribution 
to  the  University.  □ 


Board  of  Governors  assigns 
seat  to  graduate  students 


Pat  Hock 


Graduate  students  now  have  a vote  on 
Board  of  Governors. 

At  the  Sept.  26  board  meeting, 
members  agreed  that  one  of  the  18 
board  seats  that  have  not  already  been 
assigned  to  an  internal  group  should 
be  designated  as  a graduate  student 
seat.  This  brings  to  three  the  number 
of  board  seats  assigned  to  students. 

B of  G decided  to  make  the  change 
to  ensure  that  graduate  students  are 
allowed  to  participate  equally  in 
decisions  made  by  the  board. 


REGISTRATION  FORM:  CANADA  SYMPOSIUM  OCT.  24  & 25 

Name ^(please  print) 

Street ' 

City Postal  Code 


Telephone 

BUSINESS 

REGISTRATION  FEES: 


A. 

Student 
Educator 
General  Public 


Before  Oct.  7 
$20 
$30 
$45 
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After  Oct.  7 
$30 
$40 
$55 


Amount  Enclosed 


$_ 
$_ 

Total  enclosed  $ _ 


B. 


Cheque  (payable  to  the  University  of  Guelph)  /Money  Order  Enclosed  Q or 
VISA  D MasterCard  D American  Express  D 

Card  Number Expiry  Date 

Student  Identification  Number 

Member  of  Patron  Croup  Yes  CD  No  Q 


Group_ 


Please  register  me  in  the  following  concurrent  sessions  Oct  25: 

Session  I(  Choose  one)  Culture  D or  Constitution  D 

Session  II  (Choose  one)  Culture  CD  or  Education,  Science  and  Commerce  CD 

Please  send  this  form  with  your  payment  to:  Canada  Symposium 
Continuing  Education,  Room  160  Johnston  Hall.  Telephone:  Ext.  3956, 


“With  this  motion,  we  recognize  that 
graduate  students  are  not  only  impor- 
tant to  us  as  students,  but  that  they 
also  perform  valuable  services  within 
the  University.”  President  Brian  Segal 
told  the  board. 

The  change  was  made  after  the 
GraduateStudents  Association(GSA) 
pointed  out  that  graduate  students 
were  at  a disadvantage  to  under- 
graduates in  obtaining  one  of  the  two 
student  seats.  Graduate  students  are  a 
minority  on  campus;  there  are  1,500 
of  them,  compared  with  13,000 
eligible  undergraduate  voters. 

A November  1 990  move  by  the 
board  to  hold  elections  for  student 
representatives  at  the  same  time  as  the 
general  elections  of  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association  (CSA)  also  had 
negative  results  for  the  graduate  stu- 
dents, said  GSA  representatives.  Un- 
dergraduate voter  turnout  increased, 
leaving  graduate  students,  who  are 
not  eligible  to  vote  in  the  CSA  elec- 
tions, with  even  less  voting  power. 

The  first  graduate  student  repre- 
.sentative  will  be  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1 992.  GSA  president  David  Phipps 
will  sit  on  the  board  in  the  interim. 

The  advisability  of  giving  up  a non- 
designated  seat,  which  could  be  filled 
by  an  experienced  external  appointee, 
was  questioned.  Segal  said  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  balance  of  external 
and  internal  representatives,  and  that 
the  number  of  student  representatives 
“would  not  put  usout  of  line  with  other 
boards  across  the  province.”  □ 


Obituary 

Ellen  Cummings,  OVC  '89,  a 
former  intern  at  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital,  died  Sept.  22  in 
Ottawa  at  age  28.  She  is  survived 
by  her  parents  and  two  brothers.  □ 
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Salary  banding  adjustments  due  for  UGSA,  exempt  staff 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Salary  adjustments  resulting  from  the 
switch  to  a pay  program  based  on 
‘banding’jobs  of  similar  value  will  ap- 
pear on  paycheques  in  October  for 
members  of  the  U of  G Staff  Associa- 
tion (UGSA)  and  in  November  for 
more  than  200  staff  in  the  exempt 
group. 

For  the  900  UGSA  members  — 
secretarial,  clerical,  technical  and 
library  staff — the  salary  adjustments 
are  retroactive  to  July  1.  The  four- 


month  delay  in  passing  on  the  adjust- 
ments is  the  result  of  dealing  with 
appeals  to  job  evaluation  procedures 
and  entering  the  new  classifications  in 
the  payroll  system,  says  UGSA  presi- 
dent Alan  Miller. 

The  UGSA  and  the  exempt  group 
say  they  favor  the  new  banding  clas- 
sification system  because  it  is  fairer, 
more  objective  and  more  equitable. 

The  new  banding  system  groups 
jobs  of  similar  point  value  into  one  of 
nine  bands.  This  replaces  the  old  sys- 
tem of  54  separate  classifications.  Not 
only  does  this  simplify  the  system,  but 


it  also  erases  classifications  as- 
sociated with  gender,  a move  in  line 
with  the  provincial  pay  equity  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  1987  to  address 
traditional  inequities  in  the  femalejob 
sector. 

To  implement  pay  equity  measures, 
the  University  asked  employees  to  fill 
out  job  fact  sheets.  With  the  help  of  a 
consultant,  a job  evaluation  commit- 
tee assigned  points  for  each  position 
based  on  skill,  responsibility  and  ef- 
fort required  and  working  conditions, 
criteria  agreed  to  by  the  University 
and  the  UGSA.  (Each  job  was 


evaluated“unencumbercd‘'orwithout 
reference  to  the  person  holding  it.) 

Based  on  this  information,  pay  in- 
equities were  rectified  for  traditional- 
ly underpaid  female-dominated  posi- 
tions. 

The  UGSA  has  advocated  the  band- 
ing system  of  job  classification  since 
1983,  says  Miller.  The  pay  equity 
negotiating  committee  went  through 
1 2 different  banding  scenarios  before 
coming  up  with  the  current  model. 
Salary  ranges  for  each  band  were  cal- 
culated using  old  salary  levels  and  pay 
equity  adjustments. 

The  nine  bands  were  created  after 
jobs  were  evaluated  using  the  point 
system.  A consultant  placed  jobs  in 
the  nine  bands  with  a point  spread  of 
25.  and  the  University  and  UGSA 
checked  to  make  sure  bands  con- 
tained jobs  of  similar  value. 

In  middle  range 

Most  jobs  fall  within  the  middle 
range  in  their  band.  Any  jobs  at  the 
lower  or  upper  range  ofthe  band  were 
reassessed  before  the  University  and 
UGSA  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
new  salary  program. 

Job  fact  sheets  have  now  replaced 
job  descriptions,  and  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  old  54-classification 
generic  system  has  become  obsolete. 
It  has  been  replaced  by  MU.S(member 
of  University  staff)  I to  9 or  EMUS 
(exempt  member  of  stain  I to  9.  rep- 


resenting the  nine  bands. 

Both  the  University  and  UGSA  have 
agreed  that  the  point  worth  of  in- 
dividual jobs  should  remain  under 
wraps,  says  UGSA  first  vice-presi- 
dent Diane  Boyd.  This  will  avoid  dis- 
putes over  minor  discrepancies,  she 
says. 

Ratified  in  June 

The  new  UGSA  contract  was 
ratified  by8l  percent  ofthe  member- 
ship at  a June  meeting  and  became 
effective  July  I. 

Exempt  employees  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  University  in 
August  for  a similar  banding  grid, 
with  95  per  cent  voting  in  favor. 

This  new  salary  program  involves 
only  UGSA  and  exempt  staff  mem- 
bers. Other  unions  and  associations 
on  campus  negotiated  their  own  in- 
dividual pay  equity  evaluation  plans. 

Any  employees  whose  jobs  have 
changed  significantly  since  the 
original  fact  sheets  were  filled  out 
should  ask  supervisors  for  job  re- 
evaluations.  To  maximize  objec- 
tivity, a joint  committee  made  up  ol 
University  and  union  representatives 
outside  an  employee’s  department 
will  conduct  job  rc-evalualions  to 
determine  any  changes  in  point 
worth. 

The  UG.SA  will  hold  a seminar  to 
discuss  the  new  salary  program  Oct 
23  at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  □ 


☆ ☆ ☆ 

How  the  program  works 


Here  are  two  examples  of  how  posi- 
tions have  been  reclassified  and  salary 
levels  adjusted  in  the  new  banding  sys- 
tem under  the  conditions  of  the  new 
UGSA  contract. 

An  MTS  5 (member  of  technical 
staff)  in  the  old  generic  classification 
system  might  be  res/otted  in  Band  6 
(called  MUS  6.  for  member  ofUniver- 
sity  staff)  based  on  the  point  evalua- 
tion. 

The  MTS  5 salary  level  was  $672.06 
above  job  rate  or  $19.20  an  hour.  In 
the  MUS  6 band,  the  points  allocated 
to  that  position  place  it  between  levels 
4 and  5.  Under  the  new  contract,  the 


job  is  elevated  to  Level  5 on  the  band 
and  the  hourly  rate  increa.sed  to 
$19.31.  As  of  July  l.that  increased 
another  four  per  cent  to  $20.08. 

An  administrative  secretary  under 
the  old  system  may  have  earned 
SS4.140  above  job  rare  or  $ 1 5.53  per 
hour.  Evaluated  under  the  point  .sys- 
tem. the  job  is  placed  within  Band  4 
(or  EMUS  4 for  exempt  staff)  between 
levels  3 and  4.  Under  the  new  agree- 
ment, the  position  is  elevated  to  Level 
4.  raising  the  hourly  rate  to  $15.55. 
That  becomes  $16.17  with  a four- 
per-cent  negotiated  increase.  □ 


They  shoot,  they  score 

Margaret  Frid  of  Big  Brothers  and  student  Michael  Big  Brothers  by  Mills  Hall  residents  during  Orientation, 
Brooks  of  Mills  Hall  face  off  to  a $500  check  dropped  when  they  collected  more  than  5,800  aluminum  cans 
by  President  Brian  Segal.  The  money  was  raised  for  in  a drive. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Prospective  employers  come  to  campus  New  faces 


Students  and  employers  will  get  a 
chance  to  size  each  other  up  Oct.  1 0 at 
U of  G’s  annual  Career  Fair. 

Sponsored  by  Career  Services,  the 
Central  Student  Association  and 
AIESEC  Guelph,  the  fair  brings  more 
than  40  employers  to  the  University 
Centre  to  talk  to  students  and  offer 
information  on  career  opportunities 


and  career  paths  within  their  com- 
panies. 

“It’s  designed  to  let  students  walk 
around  on  an  informal  basis  and  chat 
with  the  employers,”  says  Susan 
Novosad  of  Career  Services,  or- 
ganizer of  the  fair.  ‘It  also  allows 
employers  to  discover  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  students  and  the 


Lecture  series  to  focus  on 
women  and  development 


A distinguished  Nigerian  writer,  poet, 
critic  and  scholar  will  be  the  first 
speaker  in  the  Women  and  Develop- 
ment Distinguished  Speakers  Series 
being  sponsored  by  the  women  and 
development  subcommittee  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs. 

Molara  Ogundipe-Leslie,  an 
English  professor  who  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  global  research  and 
action  on  women,  will  launch  the 
series  OcL  16  with  two  lectures  in 
Room  141  ofthe  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  Building. 

At  noon,  her  topic  is  “Writing 
Women’s  Lives  in  Africa.”  At  7:30 
p.m.,  she  will  speak  on  “Feminism  in 
a Development  Context:  African 
Women’sPerspectives." 

Ogundipe-Leslie  recently  com- 
pleted a stint  as  distinguished  visiting 
professoral  the  University ofToronto 
and  is  now  visiting  the  Ontario  In- 


stitute for  Studies  in  Education. 

She  is  a founding  member  of  the 
International  Women  for  a Meaning- 
ful Summit  and  co-founder  of  the  As- 
sociation of  African  Women  on  Re- 
search and  Development,  Women  in 
Nigeria  and  the  Sisterhood  is  Global 
Institute. 

She  is  also  a floor  member  of 
DAWN,  a Third  World  women’s  re- 
search network  on  alternative 
strategies  for  development. 

The  free  lectures  are  also  sponsored 
by  President  Brian  Segal,  Internation- 
al Education  Services,  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency, 
(he  Iniercollege  Activities  Fund, 
FACS,  the  Centre  for  International 
Development  Studies,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  History.  Political  Studies, 
English  Language  and  Literature,  and 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  □ 


University’s  programs.  With  the 
recession,  employers  are  not  looking 
only  at  specific  disciplines,  they’re 
generalizing.” 

The  fair,  now  in  its  ninth  year,  also 
allows  students  to  gather  information 
about  companies  that  they  can  use  in 
interviews  when  on-campus  recruit- 
ing begins  later  in  the  term,  says 
Novosad. 

Much  of  the  volunteer  work  for  the 
fair  is  being  done  by  the  Guelph 
branch  of  AIESEC.  says  Cameron 
Mitchell.Career  Fair  co-ordinator  for 
the  group. 

“Working  with  employers  helps  us 
develop  our  communication  skills  in 
thebusiness  world,”  saysCameron.  "It 
gives  us  an  edge  when  we  contact 
businesspeople  and  generally  gives  us 
moreconfidence.” 

Between  1,000  and  3,000  students 
are  expected  to  visit  the  fair,  which 
runs  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard.  □ 


Prof.  Ajay  Heble 
joins  the  De- 
partment of 
English  Lan- 
guage and  Lit- 
erature from  the 
University  of  | 

Toronto,  where 
he  spent  a year  Hetjle 
as  a sessional  lec- 
turer in  the  English  department  after 
receiving  his  PhD  (here. 

Heble.  who  received  his  master’s  at 
Dalhousie  and  his  BA  at  Toronto,  will 
be  teaching  several  undergraduate 
courses  in  addition  to  pursuing  his 
research  interests  in  contemporary 
Canadian  literature.  He  is  currently 
working  on  a book  on  Alice  Munro, 
(he  topic  of  his  PhD  thesis,  as  well  as 
one  on  (he  fictional  representation  of 
imperialism  in  Canada  and  India. 

Playing  and  writing  about  contem- 
porary jazz  is  Heble’s  hobby,  and 


Eccles  Centre  opens  Oct.  9 


The  John  Eccles  Centre  will  officially 
open  Oct.  9. 

The  centre,  named  in  honor  of 
former  director  of  residences  John 
Eccles,  is  a two-storey  multipurpose 
addition  to  Maritime  Hall  in  South 
Residences.  Upstairs  is  a kitchen  and 
a meeting  space  for  as  many  as  200 
people;  downstairs  is  a storage  area. 


Eccles  and  his  wife  will  attend  the 
afternoon  reception,  along  with  about 
1 50  of  his  former  colleagues. 

Eccles.  an  OAC  graduate,  worked 
on  campus  for  more  than  40  years  in 
various  positions,  including  dean  of 
men  and  director  of  residences.  He 
wrote  The  Boarding  House,  a history 
of  campus  residences.  □ 


since  moving  from  Toronto  with  his 
wife,  Sheila,  he's  been  searching  for  a 
band  to  showcase  his  talents  on  the 
piano. 

Prof.  Patricia  Wright  has  joined  U 
of  G in  a cross  appointment  to  the 
departments  of  Pathology  and  Zool- 
ogy. She  epmes  here  from  a 2 1/2- 
year  stint  as  a postdoctoral  fellow  at 
the  U.S.  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
where  she 
worked  in  the 
laboratory  of 
mammalian 
kidney  and 
electrolyte  me- 
tabolism. 

Original  ly 
from  Halifax, 
she  earned  her  Patricia  Wright 
undergraduate 

degree  in  biology  at  McMasler 
University  and  her  PhD  in  animal 
physiology  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  in  1987.  She  then 
spent  a year  at  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa as  a Killam  postdoctoral  fellow. 

At  Guelph.  Wright  will  devote 
much  of  her  time  to  research  into  fish 
physiology  and  biochemistry,  con- 
centrating on  nitrogen  metabolism 
and  excretion.  Her  particular  interest 
lies  in  the  tilapia  fish.  She  is  inves- 
tigating why  it  excretes  nitrogen 
ratherlhan  ammonia  waste.acharac- 
teristic  that  makes  it  unique  among 
freshwater  fish.  □ 
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CLOTHING,  UNGERIE, 
FASHION  ACCESSORIES 
AND  PERFUME 


MS  Wyndham  St.,  downtown  Guelph  763-5657 


or  plan  to  come  for  our 
PRIME  RIB  SPECIAL 
every  Friday  and  Saturday  evening 
or  treat  yourself  to  our 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH  -f  1130-2 
We're  known  for  our  elegant  buffet. 

You'll  find  us  in  the  Carden  Place  Hotel 

Jonathan’s 

tAi  ^icUm  “Place 

Evenings  'til  9 p.m.  -f  106  Carden  St.  4-  836-1331 


NATURE’S 
PERFECT  DRINK 

TRY  PURE  DRINKING  WATER 
FOR  20«  A LITRE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  WATER 
DRINKING  AND  CONDITIONING 

♦ Walcrtestingservice'^' Coolers 

♦ Filters  ♦ Distillers  ♦ Softeners 

♦ Reverse  Osmosis  Sterilizers  ♦ Salt 


Gordon  Gate  Centre 
951  Gordon  at  Kortright  524*0499 


Awards 


At  a recent  reception  in  his  honor,  retired  professor  Don  Britton,  left,  holds 
the  Lawson  Medal  plaque  and  one  of  his  favorite  research  subjects,  the 
primitive  plant/soefes.At  right  is  Academic  Vice-President  Jack  MacDonald. 

Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Services 


Retired  professor  Don  Britton. 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 
received  this  year’s  Lawson  Medal 
from  the  Canadian  Botanical  Associa- 
tion for  his  lifetime  contributions  to 
botanical  science.  Britton  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Department 
of  Botany  andGenetiesand  later  of  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology. 

Margaret  Boyd,  media  relations  of- 
ficer in  University  Communications, 
has  received  a newcomer's  scholar- 
ship from  the  Council  for  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Education  to  at- 
tend a conference  on  “Promoting  your 
Institution  via  Radio.  TV  and  Video.” 

Several  faculty  and  students  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  have  been  honored  recently 
for  their  contribui  is  to  their  field. 

At  the  annual  i.ieeting  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Animal  Science 
in  Fredericton,  Prof.  Frank  Humik 
received  the  Canadian  Animal  In- 
dustries Award  in  extension  and 
public  service.  Prof.  Jock  Buchanan- 
Smith  was  awarded  the  Canada 
Packers  Shur-Gain  Award  for  excel- 
lence in  nutrition  and  meat  science, 
and  Prof  Ron  Ball  received  the  Smith 
Kline  Beecham  Young  Scientist 
Award.  In  the  graduate  student  com- 
petition, Janice  Verhulp  placed 
second  and  Alan  Vaage  placed  third. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Science 
in  Wyoming,  Prof  Howard  Swatland 
was  presented  with  the  Eli  Lilly  and 


Co.  Award  in  meat  research.  Helen 
Leitch  placed  second  in  the  graduate 
student  competition  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association  in  Utah. 

Three  Guelph  students  made  a win- 
ning team  at  an  international  com- 
petition at  Kansas  State  University. 
Agricultural  economics  student 


Harry  Stoddart  and  1991  agricultural 
business  graduates  Lynn  Marchand 
and  Helen  McKay  placed  second  in 
the  academic  bowl  of  the  American 
Agricultural  Economics  Association. 
Stoddart’s  paper  on  an  econometric 
model  of  the  North  American  pork 
industry  came  first  in  the  paper  com- 
petition. □ 


Our  knowledgeable  and  experienced  staff  are  always  pleased  to  offer 
suggestions  for  your  personal  shopping  as  well  as  corporate  account  buying. 

CANADIANA  BABY  GIFTS  ♦ CRYSTAL  ♦ CHINA  ♦ FRAMED  ART  GAMES  ♦ GIFT  WRAP 
GREETING  CARDS  ♦ PEWTER  -f  SILVER  ♦ LINENS  ♦ JEWELLERY  ♦ BRASS 

One  Quebec  Street  Guelph  .Ontario  NlH  2Xl  (519)  821-1260 


ENJOY 
FINE  DINING  IN 


an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant  at 
Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the 
course  from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 


* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20.00 


Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  tor 
parlies,  weddings  and  other  special  occasions. 

Conference  rooms  ottering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
lor  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars. 

Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome. 


GUELPH 


To 

401 


Arkell  Road 


Springfield 
Golf  and 
Country  Club 


RESERVATIONS: 
51 9-821 -GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily:  1 1 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 mites  north  of  Aberfoyle 
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RESEARCH 

REPORT 


Rejected  children  lack  social  skills, 
self-esteem,  psychology  study  finds 


Slovak  valley  benefits 
from  Guelph  expertise 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

The  Nitra  River  valley  in  Czechos- 
lovakia was  once  a typical  rural 
landscape  in  the  Tatra  Mountains  of 
Slovakia.  Today,  factories  and  a coal- 
fired  power  plant  cast  a haze  over  the 
farmland  below  while  effluent  seeps 
into  the  groundwater.  Industrial  pollu- 
tion threatens  the  health  of  the  people 
and  the  land. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Communist 
government  in  1989,  however,  scien- 
tists in  Slovakia  have  been  asked  to 
come  up  with  ways  to  rehabilitate  the 
valley’s  environment.  For  help, 
they’ve  turned  to  researchers  in  the 
Department  of  Geography. 

Investigate  problems 

Profs.  Michael  Moss  and  Richard 
Kuhn  are  working  with  the  Institute  of 
Geography  at  the  Slovak  Academy  of 
Science  as  it  helps  investigate  the 
problems  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
valley,  near  the  town  of  Prievidza. 

More  than  120,000  people  live  in 
this  area  of  roughly  50  square 
kilometres,  located  about  300  km 
east  of  Prague  and  50  km  north  of 
Bratislava.  The  problems  in  the  valley 
include  air.  water  and  soil  pollution, 
with  health  effects  leading  to  a life 
expectancy  about  1 0 years  below  the 
national  average,  says  Moss. 

Many  of  the  problems  stem  from  the 
industrialization  that  has  taken  place 
over  the  past  40  years.  Sulphur-rich 
brown  coal  is  mined  in  the  area  and 
used  to  produce  power.  The  emissions 
are  crudely  filtered,  then  allowed  to 
seep  into  the  porous  limestone  base, 
contaminating  the  groundwater,  rais- 
ing the  water  table  and  flooding  the 
fields. 

One  of  the  region’s  famed  health 
spas  was  closed  recently  when  the 
water  was  spoiled  by  pollution,  deal- 
ing a blow  to  tourism  in  the  area. 

The  challenge  now  is  to  find  the 
most  critical  areas  and  the  links  be- 
tween them,  says  Moss.  “We  have  to 
know  where  to  focus  attention  in 
ordertorehabilitatetheenvironment.’’ 

Three-phase  study 

To  do  this,  a three-phase  study  has 
been  initiated.  Data  collection  is  the 
first  step  and  began  in  the  spring. 
Areas  of  investigation  will  include  air 
and  water  movement,  effluent  dis- 
charge, health  concerns,  behavioral 
aspects  and  socioeconomic  problems. 

Much  data  already  exists,  says  Moss, 
but  some  of  it  was  kept  secret  until 
recently  and  it  is  scattered  throughout 
various  government  departments. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  will 
involve  consolidating  all  this  infor- 
mation and  looking  at  possible  con- 
nections. 

Models  of  the  region  depicting  (he 
major  components  and  the  inter- 


relationships between  them  will  be 
developed.  The  Institute  of  Geog- 
raphy will  also  use  a computer  system 
to  generate  maps  and  visual  repre- 
sentations of  the  data,  with  help  from 
UofG. 

‘They  have  the  technology.”  says 
Kuhn,“but  this  is  their  first  application 
ofit.” 

In  the  final  phase,  the  scientists  will 
formulate  conclusions  and  plans  and 
submit  them  to  the  government.  Moss 
and  Kuhn  expect  that  the  methodol- 
ogy and  results  from  this  study  will  be 
useful  for  other  countries  facing 
similar  problems. 

‘This  is  a textbook  Eastern 
European  problem."  says  Moss,  “but 
there  are  very  few  examples  where  the 
problems  are  so  integrated,  where 
there  is  so  much  going  on  in  such  a 
smallarea.” 

The  involvement  of  the  Guelph  re- 
searchers is  a result  of  10  years  of 
semi-formal  links  between  Moss  and 
the  Slovak  Institute  of  Geography. 
Both  he  and  Kuhn  have  travelled  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  hope  to  return 
next  spring  when  the  second  phase  of 
the  study  begins. 

Although  some  initial  funding  for 
Guelph  p>ersonnel  was  provided  by 
the  University’s  Eastern  Europe  and 
Soviet  Union  Linkages  Program,  the 
researchers  also  hope  to  get  funding 
to  allow  the  Slovak  scientists  to  visit 
Guelph. 

“This  is  a very  practical  and  applied 
example  of  a university  exchange,” 
says  Moss.  “We  are  working  with 
them  to  exchange  ideas  to  get 
results.’’0 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Rejected  or  unpopular  children 
need  social  skills  training  that 
considers  their  view  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  a U of  G study. 

Many  training  programs  are  less  ef- 
fective because  they  try  to  teach 
children  how  to  make  friends  without 
taking  into  account  the  children’sown 
feelings  about  social  success,  says 
Prof.  Brian  Earn.  Psychology. 

Without  social  skills  training, 
rejected  children  can  face  severe 
problems  later  in  life.  The  experience 
of  rejection  is  linked  to  mental  illness, 
delinquency  and  dropping  out  of 
school,  he  says. 

The  Guelph  study  found  that  rejec- 
tion is  characterized  by  poor  social 
skills  and  low  social  self-esteem. 
Other  factors  — including  racial, 
physical  and  socioeconomic  differen- 
ces — were  not  as  prominent  among 
rejected  children. 

For  the  study.  Earn  and  colleague 
Michael  Sobol  interviewed  more  than 
500  children  aged  eight  to  10  about 
theirperceptionsofsocial  success  and 
failure.  The  studies,  conducted  over 
five  years,  were  supported  by  the  So- 
cial Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council. 

The  researchers  were  more  inter- 
ested inextreme  groupsof  children  — 
the  most  popularor  unpopular  — than 
in  children  who  were  ignored  by  their 
peers.  “We  looked  at  the  nominations 
in  school  — who  the  kids  want  to  play 
with,  spend  time  with,  invite  to 
birthday  parties.”  says  Earn. 

Rejected  children  were  defined  as 
those  who  received  more  than  70- 


per-cent  negative  reactions  and  less 
than  30-per-cent  positive  reactions 
from  their  peers.  Popular  children 
received  more  than  70-per-cent  posi- 
tive reactions  and  less  than  30-per- 
cent negative  reactions.  Children  who 
received  both  high  positive  and  nega- 
tive reactions  were  rare.  Earn  says. 

Popular  children  tended  to  be  much 
more  sophisticated  at  analysing  why 
they  succeed  or  fail  socially,  he  says. 
Popular  children  would  cite  mis- 
matching of  personalities  or  needs  as 
causes  for  social  failure. 

When  asked  why  they  weren't  in- 
vited to  a friend’s  birthday  pany,  for 
example,  rejected  children  might 
respond:‘Tm  a lousy  person."  Popular 
children  were  more  likely  to  say;  “I 
guess  my  friend  was  having  a bad 
day." 

“Rejected  children  believe  they  have 
much  less  control  over  social  situa- 
tions," says  Earn.  This  was  found  to  be 
true  even  in  successful  social  situa- 
tions; the  low  self-esteem  of  rejected 
children  prevented  them  from  taking 
credit  for  any  success. 

“We  should  build  a program  to 
change  the  ways  these  kids  view  their 
world,  to  teach  them  what  will  create 
success  and  cause  self-esteem  to 
grow.” 

Earn  is  now  looking  at  the  influence 
of  parents  on  childhood  socialization. 
He  is  especially  interested  in  the  ef- 
fects that  second  children  have  on 
parental  theories  of  child  develop- 
ment. With  a first  child,  parents  tend 
to  view  their  role  as  very  important 
and  to  adhere  to  environmental 
theories  about  child  development 
With  a second  child,  they  lend  to  think 


they  have  less  control  and  to  accept 
genetic  theories  about  child  develop- 
ment. 

“It  is  interesting  that  parents  don't 
recognize  they  have  changed  their 
theories."  says  Earn. 

Such  changes  can  cause  stress  in 
later  years  if  parents  have  different 
reactions  to  similar  behavior  among 
children,  he  says.  □ 


Research  awards 


The  Agriculture  Canada/NSERC 
joint  program  has  funded  four 
projects: 

■ ‘Physiological  and  Biochemical 
Basis  for  the  Safening  Action  of 
Fenchlorazole-Elhyl  on  the 
Pliytoioxicity  of  Fenoxaprop- 
Ethyl,"  Prof  Chris  Hall,  Environ- 
mental Biology.  $90,000; 

■ Improved  Microspore  Culture  of 
Wheat,”  Prof.  Ken  Kasha.  Crop 
Science.  $93,000; 

■ ‘Genomic  Imbalance  and  Embryo 
Loss  in  Cattle.”  Prof.  Allan  King. 
BiomedicalSciences.$  1 8,000;  and 

■ “Measurement  and  Control  of 
Taint  in  Intact  Male  Pigs.'Prof  Jim 
Squires,  Animal  and  Poultry 


Science.  $.30,000 

ICl  Biological  Products  has 
awarded  $37,600  to  Prof  Cecil 
Forsberg,  Microbiology,  lor 
"Purification  and  Characterization  of 
Specific  Debranching  Enzymes  from 
Slreiomyces  Spp..  and  the  Production 
of  Antibodies  for  the  Study  of  En- 
zymes-Substrates  Interactions  in 
Pulps." 

International  Neural  Machines  Inc. 
is  providing  support  of  $6,700  to 
Prof  Deborah  Stacey,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  for  the 
project  “Text  Speech  Synthesis  by 
NeuralNetwork.” 

Klenzade  has  awarded  $41,240  to 
Prof  Ken  Leslie.  Population 


Medicine,  for  “An  Evaluation  of  the 
Efficacy  ot  an  0\y-Uard  Post  Milk- 
ing Teat  Dip." 

The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  has 
grunted  $5,788  to  Prof.  David 
Josephy,  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry, to  study"  Antimutagens.” 

Southeast  Asian  Ministers  have 
awarded  $212,370  to  Prof  Truman 
Phillips.  Centre  for  Food  Security,  for 
“A  Human  Resource  Development- 
Oriented  Food  Security  Program  for 
Southeast  Asia."  Phillips  has  also 
received  $48,694  from  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency 
for  a background  paper  on  food 
security  in  preparation  for  writing  a 
CIDA  policy  document.  □ 


Smallmouth  bass  focus  of  protection  efforts 


by  Angela  Bart 
Office  of  Research 

Fisheries  protection  is  the  focus  of  a joint  U.S.- 
Canada  project  involving  U of  G faculty  and  stu- 
dents at  a research  station  on  Lake  Opeongo  in 
Algonquin  Park. 

Researchers  from  all  over  North  America  are 
joining  together  to  study  smallmouth  bass  and 
how  their  populations  can  be  affected  by  environ- 
mental changes.  The  35-year  research  project  on 
Lake  Opeongo  represents  the  longest  continual 
study  of  vertebrates  in  the  world. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Prof  David  Noakes. 
Zoology,  graduate  students  Rob  Mackereth, 
Trevor  Friesen  and  Robert  Scott  have  been  in- 
volved in  a variety  of  projects  at  the  Opeongo 
station,  which  is  operated  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources.  To  carry  out  their  work. 
Mackereth  and  Friesen  received  fellowships  from 
the  California-based  Electric  Power  Research  In- 
stitute(EPRl)- 

Their  findings  will  be  used  to  test  and  refine  a 
computer  simulation  designed  and  operated  by 
EPRI  that  enables  scientists  to  predict  the  effects 
of  environmental  changes  — like  those  that  might 


typically  be  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a new 
hydro  power-generating  station  — on  bass 
populations. 

Mackereth  is  studying  male  bass  and  the  amount 
of  energy  they  expend  during  the  mating  season 
In  bass,  all  the  parenting  responsibility  fulls  on  the 
mule,  who  sets  up  a nest  and  guards  the  young  fish 
for  the  first  monthof  their  lives.  During  this  period, 
the  male  does  not  leave  his  young  and  is  unable  to 
hunt  for  food.  He  is  limited  to  eating  what  wanders 
near  his  nest. 

“The  males  nest  during  the  summer  when  the 
food  supply  is  at  its  highest.”  says  Mackereth. 
“They  should  really  be  hunting  and  eating  in  order 
to  build  up  the  fat  reserves  they'll  require  to  sur- 
vive the  cold  winter  season.” 

Male  bass  don't  nest  each  year.  In  fact,  they  seem 
to  “decide"  each  year  whether  to  attempt  to 
procreate.  Mackereth  suspects  this  physiological 
and  behavioral  decision  to  nest  is  related  to  their 
individual  level  of  health  and  energy  reserves. 

"Theyju,st  seem  toknow  when  they’re  strong  and 
healthy  enough  toexpend  the  energy  necessary  for 
nesting,"  he  says. 

Mackereth  expects  his  research  will  result  in 
data  linking  a male's  energy  level  with  his 


likelihood  of  nesting  and  successfully  raising 
young. 

In  related  work.  Scott  is  studying  the  nesting 
fidelity  ofbass.  By  tagging  the  fish  and  monitoring 
their  travels,  he  is  finding  that  a male  bass  will  nest 
in  approximately  the  same  area  throughout  his 
life. 

Even  more  interesting  is  that  .shortly  after  nest- 
ing is  complete,  a male  will  take  off  on  what 
appears  to  be  a journey  home.  He  travels  for 
several  kilometres,  then  stops,  always  m the  same 
spot,  and  stays  there  until  he  decides  to  nest  again. 

Friesen  has  been  examining  young  bass.  In 
studying  their  feeding  habits,  he  has  found  that 
their  diet  consists  mostly  of  plankton  until  just 
before  they  are  mature  enough  to  leave  the  nest. 
At  this  stage,  they  begin  to  hunt  for  food  on  the 
substrate.  Thi.s  switch  in  feeding  behavior  cor- 
respond.s  to  the  time  when  the  male  leaves  the 
young,  and  they  disperse  from  the  nest  area. 

Much  of  the  re,search  at  Lake  Opeongo  helps 
explain  the  large  differences  in  survival  of  young 
from  year  to  year.  Yearly  fiuctu.-  lions  in  survival 
account  for  changes  in  population  numbers, 
making  these  statistics  significant  for  fisheries 
management.  □ 
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Memories  live  on  in  Arboretum’s  trees 


Trees  grow  in  living  memory  of 
human  loss  at  The  Arboretum’s 
Memorial  Forest. 

The  forest,  a co-operative  effort  be- 
tween The  Arboretum  and  Wall-Cus- 
lance  Funeral  Home  of  Guelph,  is  a 
way  of  recognizing  the  loss  of  family 
members  and  friends  by  planting 
trees  in  their  memory.says  Prof.  Keith 
Ronald,  director  of  The  Arboretum. 

The  idea  of  a memorial  forest 
originated  in  the  United  States,  says 
Jim  Glaves  of  Wail-Cusiance. 
Originally,  funeral  homes  sponsored 
the  planting  of  trees  in  national 


forests  to  commemorate  those  who 
have  died. 

"Wedecidedtodo  something  locally 
that  was  more  tangible."  says  Glaves. 
More  than  1.350  trees  have  been 
planted  at  The  Arboretum  site  since 
the  program  began  in  1989. 

The  funeral  home  donates  money 
for  a tree  for  each  person  whose 
funeral  is  arranged  through  them. 
Trees  can  also  be  sponsored  by  a $40 
donation. 

“It's  comforting  for  families  to  be 
able  to  view  new  life,  to  have  some- 
thing to  help  them  with  their  grief.” 


Ideas,  Products  and  Services  tor 
your  homel 

Horn*  Improvicncnl  Conlrtelori  ft  Rinovtllon 
SarvICM.  High  Elllcicncy  Htallng  ft  Air 
Conditioning  Syilcmt...  Gto- Thermal  Haallng... 

Water  Condllionlrtg...  Water  Sotienera...1nnBnclal 
Inalltulaa...  Bathlub  Raflnlihlng...  Lite  Iniurance  ft  Flitandal  Planning... 

Real  Ealala...  Bulll  In  Central  Vacuuma...  Roofing  Syalema  ft  Aceeaaorlai...  Garage  Door  Opanera... 
Booka.  Encyclopedlaa  ft  Relerence  Malarlala... Recreational  All  Terrain  Vehiclea  ft  Motorized  Hobby 
Sport  Vehiclea...  Carpet...  Appllaneea...  Hardwood  Flooring...  Odour  Ellmlnalora...  Solarluma  ft  Sun 
Hoomi...  Cabinet  Retactng...  Tupperwate...  Energy  Elllclftnl  Shower  Heada... Handmade  Cratla. 
Linen.  Ceramica  ft  Porcelain  Dolla...  Stenciling,  Mural  Painting  ft.Cgatom  Wall  Trealmenta... 
and  Much  Much  Mora  / 


SI.OOO's  In  Show  Draws 
MAKITA  Electric  Drill  • POWER  VAC  Central  Vacuum 
Syatem  • SUPERB  PRESENTATIONS  Tupperware  • AL 
DUNN  HEATING  3 Nlghla  In  Florida,  Value  SaftO  • GO 
VACATIONS  t1$00  Value  Camper  Holiday  • WALLFLOWER 
CREEK  2 Pegboarda  ft  Table  Runner  • PIZZA  HUT 
"Dinner  tor  2"  coupona  • and  Much  Much  Mora  I 


t, OOP's  of  Home  Improvement  Products 

& Serv/ce«  on  Display 

Fabuloua  Family  Faahlon  Showe 

Fit  7pm.  Sal  II  am. 2pm.  ft7pm 

Sun  2pm  ft  4 pm 

Free  VM-VWCA  Child  Care  Service 

Saturday  ft  Sunday  10  a m • 6 p m Ago  1 1/2  - ft  yts 


Reno  SI  Theatre 
How  To  Plan  A Renovailon" 
Royal  City  Martial  Aria 
Oemonsiraliona 


$1,000'$  In  Show  Specials 
and  Product  Introductions, 
and  Loads  ot  Free  Parking 


ADMISSION;  Adults  $4.00 

FHI.  OCT.  4 

5PM-10PM 

Seniors  $3.00 

SAT.  OCT.  5 

10AM-  9PM 

accompaniad  by  an  adull. 

10AM-  6PM 

RED  & GOLD  ARENAS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 

says  Glaves. 

The  trees  that  are  used  are  all  native 
to  Canada  and  are  planted  according 
to  The  Arboretum’s  plan  for  the  site, 
says  Ronald.  Benches  and  trails 
throughout  the  Memorial  Forest 
make  it  a welcoming  spot  for  walkers. 

Individual  trees  are  not  marked  with 
specific  names.  Instead,  a single  tree 
is  dedicated  each  year  at  a special 
ceremony  at  the  site. 

“But  if  people  want  to  choose  a tree 
in  the  forest  and  say  that  ’It’s  Dad's 
tree.’  1 certainly  won’t  object,”  Glaves 
says,  □ 

Candidates 
for  associate 
dean  to  speak 

Three  candidates  for  the  position  of 
associate  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  En- 
vironmental Sciences  will  give  presen- 
tations this  month. 

Prof.  Michael  Moss.  Geography, 
will  speak  Oct.  9.  Prof.  Stewart  Hilts. 
Land  Resource  Science,  will  speak 
Oct.  15.  and  Prof.  Vernon  Thomas. 
Zoology,  will  speak  Oct.  16.  The  talks 
are  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  □ 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Two  12-speed  bicycles.  Ext.  6315  or 
846-9334  after  6 p.m. 

1981  Mazda  RX7.  five-speed,  sunroof. 
821-7574 

Gas-powered  snow  blower,  used  only 
two  seasons,  Brian,  763-8548  evenings. 

MAC  SE,  one  MB.  twin  800K  drive, 
mouse,  modem  and  programs,  Nick, 
837-1069. 

Aparlment-sized  piano  with  bench  pad 
and  antique  brass  piano  lamp,  Marilyn, 
Ext  6939. 

1 983  Honda  Accord,  five-speed.  141 ,000 
km;  GE  microwave:  car  seat:  Technovox 
HQ  VCR,  20-inch  color  TV,  767-2730 
after  8:30  p.m.  or  email  FSCDAVE. 

1 987  T oyota  Celica  GT.  78,000  km.  auto- 
matic. sunroof,  AM/FM  cassette,  main- 
tenance records  available,  824-91 26. 

1989  Dodge  Colt  200  GT.  automatic, 
power  steering  and  brakes.  AM/FM 
radio,  certified.  44,260  km.  763-0382. 

Beige  tweed  upholstered  sofa  bed. 
sleeps  two;  three-bedroom  former 
farmhouse,  large  lot  with  mature  trees, 
rock  garden,  quiet  street  near  University 
and  downtown,  823-5260  mornings. 

1984  Olds  Cutlass  Supreme  Brougham, 
loaded,  four-door.  Ext.  4667  or  822-2948 
evenings. 

1987  Toyota  Camry  LE,  five-speed, 
power  steering  and  brakes,  cruise. 
89,000  km,  821  -1 31 9 after  5 p.m. 


Four  front-row  tickets  for  Hamlet  at  Strat- 
ford, Oct.  13  at  2 p.m..  tor  cost  price, 
836-6874. 

1983  Firebird  SE,  automatic,  air.  Ext. 
4628  or  763-3238  evenings. 

1990  Nissan  Stanza,  automatic,  air. 
loaded,  leave  message  at  623-8660. 


For  rent 


One-bedroom  partially  furnished  base- 
ment apartment,  semi-private  entrance, 
parking,  central  air,  no  smoking  or  pets, 
$500  a month  inclusive.  Brian  or  Grace. 
763-8548. 


Wanted 


House  to  sit  or  rent  for  responsible  non- 
smoking female  doctor  and  cat  for  Nov. 
1 , leave  message  at  767-2753. 

Used  textbook  for  the  course  "Fun- 
damentals of  Human  Communication,” 
Communication  and  Interpersonal  Rela- 
tions, fifth  edition,  836-01 50  during  work 
hours. 

1985  Suzuki  Samurai  Super,  low 
mileage.  822-1747- 

Large  interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
University  Communications.  UC  Level  4. 


Available 


Babysitting  with  French  mother.  Hwy.  24 
south,  three  km  west  of  Hanlon  to 
Cambridge.  Ext  3942 


The  School  of  Continuing  Education 
invites  registration  for  its 

for  Children  in  Grades  1 - 8 
Italian,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Urdu,  Polish,  Chinese,  Persian 
School  of  Sacred  Heart  School,  Huron  Street 

Continuin9  Hebrew  - Beth  Isaiah  Synagogue,  Surrey  Street 


Education 

Wdi-yaon  Couyy  Horan  CaTioic 


Saturdays  9:30  a.m.  - 12:  noon 

CALL  822-8961 


‘Treat  ^oursdf  ‘Ta  fA. 
Unique  (Dining  T,7qperience 


1 \ ■ 


DAILY 

Relax  and  enjoy 
our  lunch  menu 
TUESDAY  NIGHT 
all-you-can-eat  hot 
and  cold  buffet 
only  $13.95 

NEW! 

SUNDAY  NIGHT 
Steak  and  pasta 


SAVE  $4.00  PER  COUPLE  ♦ MAXIMUM  $2.00  PER  ADULT 


Lunch  - Monday-  Friday  11 :45  - 1 :30 
Dinner  - Tuesday  - Saturday  - 5 - 9 
Sunday  - 4 - 8 
Express  Cards  Welcome 
Licensed  under  LCBO 
Reservations  - Ext.  3500 

4 of  the  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators. 
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Calendar 


Oct  3 to  13 


Thursday,  Oct.  3 

Pathology  Seminar  - This  week’s 
topic  is  “Casual  Mutation  of  Porcine 
Stress  Syndrome"  with  Prof.  Peter 
O’Brien. The seminarbegins at  I l:lO 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2 1 52. 

Learning  Resource  Centre  • Improve 
your  writing  with  a noon-hour  semi- 
nar on  grammar  and  punctuation. 
Learn  how  to  use  footnotes  and  bibli- 
ographies at  5 p.m.  Seminars  are  held 
in  UC  332. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  UC  533,  Womanstudy, 
a feminist  study  of  spiritual  roots, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  335. 
Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Suzanne  Hendricks  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Nutrition  in  Ottawa  dis- 
cusses the  institute  as  “A  Coalition  to 
Strengthen  Nutrition"  from  1 1 a.m.  to 
1 p.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
141. 

Concert  - The  Department  of  Music's 
noon-hour  concert  features  classical 
guitarist  Ed  Stephenson.  Performan- 
ces are  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  and  1:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free. 
Lecture  - Adult  educator  and  author 
Harry  van  Bommel  discusses  ‘Per- 
sonal Approaches  to  Death”  at  7 p.m. 
at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  Tickets  are 
$10  at  the  door.  The  lecture  is  spon- 
sored by  Wellington  Hospice  Care. 

Friday,  Oct.  4 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  David  Dyck  discusses  his 
M.Sc.  thesis,“TheCiucose- Fatty  Acid 
Cycle  in  Skeletal  Muscle  During  Rest 
and  Electrical  Stimulation,"  at  (2:10 
p.m.  in  Human  Biology  2 1 2. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit.  a spiritual  journey  for 
women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Convocation  - Fall  graduation  cere- 
monies run  at  10  a.m.,  2:30  p.m.  and 
7:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Receptions  for  graduates  and  their 
guests  follow  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Molecular  Biology  & Genetics  Semi- 
nar - “Mechanism  of  Transcriptional 
Activation  in  the  Absence  of  a TATA 
Element"  isthetopicofa  talk  by  Chris 
Brandi  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod  028. 
Evolution  & Systematics  Seminar  - 
Daniel  Dykhuizen  of  the  department 


Pianist  Andreas  Thiel  performs  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre  Oct.  6 at  2:30 
p.m. 


of  ecology  and  evolution  at  the  Stale 
University  of  New  York  presents  a 
seminar  on  "Natural  Selection  in  Bac- 
terial Populations"  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 

Sunday,  Oct.  6 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Arboretum  - The  Children’s  Forest 
Tree-athlon  is  a fund  raiserin  support 
of  nature.  Walking,  jogging  and  cy- 
cling begin  on  various  routes  at  9:30 
a.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre,  fol- 
lowed by  refreshments  and  prizes. 
Concert  - Pianist  Andreas  Thiel  will 
perform  as  part  of  “Autumn  at  The 
Arboretum”  at  2:30  p.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre.  The  program  will 
include  works  by  Schubert,  Brahms 
and  Liszt. 

Monday,  Oct.  7 

Animal  & Poultry  Science  Seminar  - 
M.  Bonneau  of  the  Pork  Research  Sta- 
tion in  L’Hermitage,  France,  will  dis- 
cuss “Factors  of  Variation  and 
Regulation  of  Growth  Hormone 
Secretion  in  Pigs,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Meishan  Breed”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
I4I.  Jossi  Hillei  of  the  department  of 
genetics  at  the  Hebrew  University  of 


Jerusalem  will  give  a workshop  on 
“Applications  of  Molecular  Genetic 
Markers  Delected  by  Multilocus 
Probes  for  Animal-Breeding  Pur- 
poses and  Genetic  Analyses”  today 
and  Oct.  9 from  7 to  9 p.m.,  also  in 
Room  141. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Campus  Ministry  - The  films  Burning 
Times  and  The  Goddess  Remem- 
bered will  be  shown  at  7 p.m.  in  UC 
103. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  8 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  & Poultry  Science  Seminar  - 
Guest  speakers  are  Jan  Van  Der  Poel 
and  Ab  Groen  of  Wageningen 
Agricultural  University  in  theNether- 
lands.  Their  topic  is“PotentialUsesof 
Genetic  Markers  in  Poultry  Breeding: 
International  Schemes"  at  1 1:10  a.m. 
in  Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 
Physics  Colloquium  - Rutgers  Uni- 
versity physicist  Andrei  Ruckensiein 
talks  about“Exotic  Fermi  Liquids  and 
High-TemperatureSuperconduclors” 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 1 3. 

Our  World  • This  week’s  topic  is 
“Sustainable  Agriculture  in  the 
Canadian  and  International  Context” 
at  12:10  p.m.  inUC  442. 

Women’s  Studies  Lecture  - Lee 
Maracle,  author  and  sovereignty  na- 
tive activist,  opens  the  women’s 
studies  lecture  series  with  a talk  en- 
titled “Toward  Unity.”  It  begins  at  8 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  9 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time  with 
God.  an  informal  half-hour  of  song, 
scripture  reading  and  reflection  co- 
ordinated by  Rev.  David  Howells, 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Zoology  Seminar  - Prof.  Sandy 
Middleton  examines  "New  Voyagers 
on  Moa’.s  Ark:  Exotic  Finches  in  New 
Zealand”  at  4 p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 
learning  Resource  Centre  - It's  that 
time  again!  Prepare  for  midterms 
with  a noon-hourseminar.  Registerat 
the  Connection  Desk  on  UC  Level  3. 
Computing  Seminar  - “Why  Work 
stations?”  is  up  for  discussion  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Computing  and  Communica- 
tions 204, 


u\mm 


Patrick  Bongers 

MANAGER 

Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 


pan-abode  dealer 
cedar  is  for  life 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth.  Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 

Specials  this  month  on  cedar 
decking  and  wood  stains. 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  your  design  and 
free  consultation,  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-7770. 
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Third  Age  Learning  - T AL-Guelph’s 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  fea- 
tures Pal  Tucker  on  "Arctic  Alpine 
Gardening”  at  10  a.m.  and  Linda 
Beaupre  on  ‘Singing:  Children  and 
Others"  at  1:30  p.m.  Lectures  are  at 
The  Arboretum;  admission  is  $2.50. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - Denis  Grant 
ofthe  department  of  pharmacology  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  talks 
about  “Molecular  Pharmacogenetics 
of  Human  Arylatnine  N-acetyltrans- 
ferases  at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Thursday,  Oct.  10 

Pathology  Graduate  Seminar  - "The 
Pathogenesis  of  Nodular  Gill  Disease 
in  Salmonids"  is  the  topic  of  graduate 
student  Daniel  MaePhee  at  ll;IO 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2 1 52. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
I2:I0  p.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanstudy 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  335. 

Concert  • Featured  guests  in  today's 
noon-hour  concerts  are  Elissa  Poole 
on  flute  and  Roslind  Halton  on 
harpsichord.  The  1 2:10  p.m.  perfor- 
mance in  MacKinnon  107  will  fea- 
ture ‘Two  Polonaises  for  Solo 
Harpsichord"  by  W.F.  Bach,  "Sonata 
in  G Major  for  Flute  andContinuo"  by 
J.P.  Kimberger  and  “Sonata  for  Solo 
Keyboard”  by  Haydn.  The  1:10  p.m. 
program  will  include  "Sonata  in  G 
Minor  for  Flute  and  Continuo"  by  F. 
Benda.  "Sonata  No.  4.  Opus  1 2 in  G 
Major  for  Harpischord"  by  J.C.  Bach 
and  “Sonata  for  Flute  and  Continuo” 
by  J.G.  Muthel, 


Learning  Resource  Centre  - “Prepar- 
ing for  Midterms”  is  the  topic  of  a 
noon-hour  seminar.  Register  at  the 
Connection  Desk,  UC  Level  3. 

Friday,  Oct.  1 1 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Molecular  Biology  & Genetics  Semi- 
nar - Andrew  Rainbow  of  the  depart- 
menl  of  biology  at  McMaster 
University  looks  at  "Viruses  as  Probes 
forDNARepair’at  1 1 a.m. in  Axelrod 
028. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
"Glucoronyl  Transferase  as  a 
Biochemical  Determinant  of  Chemi- 
cal Toxicity"  isexplored  by  University 
of  Toronto  pharmacy  professor  Peter 
Wells  at  1 1 a.m,  in  Animal  Science/ 
Nutrition  141. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - Mark  Lake 
of  the  School  of  Human  Biology  will 
give  an  "Analysisofthe  Running  Gait: 
A Fusion  ofScience  and  Medicine”  at 
1 2;  1 0 p.m.  in  Human  Biology  2 1 2. 
Economics  Seminar  - Visiting  lec- 
turer Herman  Bierenz  of  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam  discusses 
"Higher  Order  Sample  Autocorrela- 
tions and  the  Unit  Root  Hypothesis”  at 
3 p.m,  in  MacKinnon  311. 

Sunday,  Oct.  13 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 


Toronto  35  Index  Participation 
A smart  approach  to  asset  growth 

Tips  provide: 
t.  Liquidity 

2.  Dividend  income 

3.  Diversificdtion 

4.  No  management  fees 
Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and  receive  a complimen- 
lary  book,  How  to  Reduce  the  Tax  Vbo  Pay. 
written  by  the  tax  experts. 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 


Mail  to: 

Name 

Address; 

City; 

Tet:  (Bus)  _ 


Suite  301. 42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph.  Ontario.  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


(Res). 


ScotiaMcLeod 

T'l/siM  im*iV'‘e'ii80vees«c«  19?» 
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Coffee  mug  giveaway 

Hospitality  Services  is  giving  away 
reusable  coffee  mugs  with  each  cof- 
fee purchase  Oct.  10  and  II  in 
Centre  Six.  Starling  Oct.  12.  there 
will  be  an  environmental  surcharge 
on  styrofoam  cups  sold  in  the  centre. 

Volunteers  needed 

The  Disabled  Student  Centre  needs 
volunteers  for  a new  taped  text  ser- 
vice on  campus.  Hours  are  flexible. 
For  more  information,  call  Anthony 
McNamee  or  Debbie  Bergey  at  Ext. 
6208. 

Home  show 

■Renovation  91"is  the  theme  of  the 
fall  Guelph  Home  Expo,  to  run  Oct. 
4 to  6 in  the  twin-pad  arena.  Renova- 
tion clinics,  door  prizes  and  exhibits 
will  be  featured,  along  with  free  child 
care  and  entertainment.  Admis.sion 
is  $4  for  adults.  S3  for  seniors  and 
free  for  children  under  12- 

China  exchange 

The  deadline  for  applications  for  the 
Ontario-Jiangsu  Exchange,  which 
involves  faculty  and  advanced  stu- 
dents in  research  or  teaching,  is  Oct. 
25-  Applicants  must  he  conversant  in 
Mandarin  Chinese.  For  more  infor- 
mation. call  Kric  Grosbein  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  416-7.36- 
57S7,  or  see  the  bulletin  board  at 
International  Education  .Services. 


Notices 

Retirees  to  gather 

The  annual  luncheon  for  U of  G 
retirees  is  Oct.  7 from  1 1 :.30  a.m.  to 
2 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Diabetes  support 

The  Canadian  Diabetes  Association 
has  opened  an  office  at  73  Delhi  St.. 
Suite  201,  to  serve  residents  of  Wel- 
lington County.  Office  hours  are 
Tuesday  to  Thursday  from  1 0 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  For  information,  call  837- 
9455. 

Sunrise  centre  benefits 

OAC's  Student  Federation  is  donat- 
ing $5,000  raised  earlier  this  month 
during  Aggie  Week  to  the  Sunrise 
Equestrian  and  Recreation  Centre 
for  the  disabled.  Fund-raising  events 
included  a barbecue.pancake  break- 
fast, weight-guessing  competition 
and  a pub.  Aggie  Week  supports  a 
different  charity  each  year. 

Protect  your  back 

Retired  human  biology  professor 
John  Powell  is  again  offering  a back 
program  this  fall.  It  runs  Wednes- 
days from  1 1 a.m.  to  noon  in  the 
wrestling  room  of  the  Athletics 
Centre  To  register,  call  Giselc 
MacNeil.  Occupational  Health.  Ext. 
2133. 

Native  scholarships 

The  Canadian  Northern  Studies 
Trust  offers  graduate  scholarships  of 


$10,000  to  eligible  native  students 
enrolled  in  studies  related  to  the 
economic  development  of  aboriginal 
peoples  in  Canada.  Students  will  be 
judged  on  academic  excellence  or 
work-related  experience.  For  infor- 
mation and  applications,  write  to  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Univer- 
.siiies  for  Northern  Studies,  130  Al- 
bert Street,  Suite  201,  Ottawa  KIP 
5G4,  or  call  613-238-3525.  Ap- 
plication deadline  is  Nov.  1. 

Self-help  conference 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Social 
Development  will  hold  an  inierna- 
tionai  conference  on  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  Sept.  2 to  4,  1992.  in 
Ottawa.  Registration  forms  will  be 
available  next  spring.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  6 1 3-728- 1 865  or  see 
(he  bulletin  board  at  International 
Education  Services. 

Reference  service 

Looking  for  statislic.s  on  yearly 
Canadian  military  expenditures  or 
an  analysis  of  the  future  of  the  UN? 
The  Institute  for  Peace  and  Security 
maintains  a library  reference  service 
that  has  access  to  the  Canadian 
Military  Industry  Database,  prepares 
customized  bibliographies  and  of- 
fers interlibrary  loan  service  with 
public  libraries.  For  information,  call 
613-990-1593.  fax  613-563-0894 
or  send  electronic  mail  to  ENVOY. 
{NET  and  Webxiips. 


Standards  committee 
seeks  public  comment 
on  Elmira  pollutant 


by  Drew  Avis  and  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

The  province's  first  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Standards 
(ACES),  chaired  by  Prof.  Mark 
Goldberg,  Biomedical  Sciences,  is 
seeking  public  input  on  a standard  for 
the  carcinogenic  compound  N- 
nitrosodimethylamine  (NDMA). 

Established  1 8 months  ago.  the  in- 
dependent committee  has  a mandate 
to  advise  Ontario’s  environment  min- 
ister on  acceptable  levels  of  toxic 
compounds  in  the  environment. 

Known  to  cause  cancer 

Since  its  inception,  the  committee 
has  advised  the  minister  on  environ- 
mental  policy  and  reviewed 
documentation  on  the  standards 
under  development.  Now,  it's  launch- 
ing its  first  public  consultation  on  a 
proposed  standard. 

Odorless  and  tasteless.  NDMA  is 
known  to  cause  cancer  in  a variety  of 
animals  and  may  cause  cancer  in 
humans. 

It  became  controversial  in  Novem- 
ber 1989,  when  concentrations  of  the 
compound  as  high  as  100  parts  per 
trillion  were  found  in  the  drinking 
water  in  Elmira. 
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REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


Omelettes  Made  to  Order 

Stir  Fried  Pork 

Stir  Fried  Chicken 

Stir  Fried  Vegetables 

Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 

Octoberfest  Sausage 

Roast  Chicken 

Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 

Seafood  Casserole 

Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 

Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 

Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 

Breakfast  Sausages 

Potatoes  O'Brien 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

T omatoes  Vinaigrette 

Bean  Salad 

Waldorf  Salad 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

Potato  Salad 

Pasta  Salad 

Smoked  Trout 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 

Pate  de  la  Maison 

Sliced  Breast  of  T urkey 

Sliced  Genoa  Salami 

Sliced  Festival  Ham 

Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 

Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 

International  Cheese  Board 

Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 

Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 

Chocolate  Mousse 

Various  "Low  Cal”  Desserts 

Brownies 

Fruit  Pies 

Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 

Assorted  Fruit  Juices 

Excellent  Service 

Great  Value 

Pleasant  Atmosphere 

CAMPUS  JUNCTION 

IS  NOW  OPEN 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:00  a.m.-0:OO  p.m. 
j SATURDAYS 

f 10:00  a.m.-4;00  p.m. 

I SUNDAYS 

/ 12:00  p.m.-4:00  p.m. 

• POST  OFFICE 

MONDAY-FRIDAY  8:00  a.m.-6;00  p.m. 


For  added  convenience,  you  can 
purchase  stamps  from  the  Campus  Junction 
when  the  Post  Office  is  closed. 


VIDEO 


MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
☆ SPECIAL  ☆ 


ERSXO 

f movies  to  c 

499 : 


k:unto 


SUPERSTORE 

Thousands  of  movies  to  choose  from 


1 MOVIE  RENTAL 

2 LITRES  OF  POP 
BIG  BAG  OF  CHIPS 


open  7 days  aweek-^  10-10 24  hour  drop  box 

767-1878  951  Gordon  St 

this  location  only  at  Konright 


the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1240 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Remember  Us  This  Harvest  Season 
For  Plump,  juiq/,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS,  CAPONS,  DUCKS,  & GEESE 

We  offer  a tasty  variety  of  wholesome  foods, 
all  carefully  prepared  in  our  kitchen. 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrlghi  just  off  the  Hanlon  ,|^i 
Kortrlght  Plaza  | 

I 


Moo.-Wed 

9-6 

Thufs.-Fn. 

9-8 

Sal. 

9-5 

Sun. 

Closed 

763-2284 


/ 


College  RJ 
Slone  Rd. 
Koruighi 


The  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
has  proposed  that  the  NDMA  stand- 
ard not  exceed  nine  parts  per  trillion. 
Last  week.  ACES  placed  advertise- 
ments in  25  major  newspapers  across 
Ontario  inviting  the  public  to  com- 
ment on  the  ministry’s  proposed 
standard. 

In  addition.  6,000  information  kits 
are  being  mailed  to  local  medical  of- 
ficers of  health,  industries  that 
produce  NDMA.  public-interest 
groups  and  interested  individuals. 
After  public  comment  has  been 
received,  ACES  will  recommend  to 
the  ministry  levels  that  should  be 
adopted  as  a standard. 

Standards  will  help  reduce  pollu- 
tion, says  Goldberg.  “Right  now,  there 
are  very  few  real  standards.  There  are 
a lot  of  guidelines  and  objectives,  but 
they're  hard  to  enforce.” 

Control  order  issued 

When  the  government  finds  that  a 
polluter  is  exceeding  the  allowable 
limits,  a control  order  is  issued.  But 
because  the  order  is  based  on  a pol- 
lutant concentration  set  at  the  discre- 
tion of  a branch  director  of  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Environment,  it  is  easily 
challenged  in  court,  says  Goldberg. 

Control  orders  are  quite  often  ap- 
pealed and  too  often  overthrown,  he 
says. 

The  new  standards  recommended 
by  ACES  and  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment will  be  harder  to  appeal  because 
"they  are  reviewed  by  a committee  of 
experts  and  have  undergone  public 
scrutiny.”  he  says. 

In  the  Elmira  case.  NDMA  was  dis- 
covered to  be  emanating  from  (he 
town’s  Uniroyal  Chemical  plant.  A 
control  order  was  issued  by  the  min- 
istry, then  appealed  by  the  company. 
The  ijihole  process  has  taken  more 
than  a year,  and  a ruling  has  still  not 
been  released. 

“It’s  a long,  slow  process.”  says 
Goldberg.  With  a legislated  standard, 
the  control  order  would  not  be  tied  up 
in  court  for  so  long,  he  says. 

Interdisciplinary  effort 

Setting  standards  for  compounds  is 
an  interdisciplinary  effort,  accounting 
for  the  diverse  membership  of  ACES. 
The  committee  has  representatives 
from  law,  economics,  chemistry, 
toxicology,  environmental  science 
and  planning,  as  well  as  industry. 

A(2ES  is  also  reviewing  the 
)hilosophy  of“zero  discharge,"  an  ap- 
proach that  has  already  been  adopted 
oy  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. the  body  that  oversees  water- 
sheds shared  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

“In  setting  a standard  for  very  toxic 
and  persistent  chemicals  that  bioac- 
cumulate. .some  people  would  like  to 
see  the  tolerable  limit  asa  sunset.”  says 
Goldberg.  “In  five  years,  it  would  be 
cut  by  50  per  cent,  in  1 0 years  by  90 
percent,  and  eventually  the  standard 
would  be  zero." 

ACES  recognizes  this  would  be  dif- 
ficult and  sometimes  impossible  for 
industry,  he  says.  “If  the  government 
sends  a strong  enough  signal,  in- 
dustries will  respond.  They  just  want 
a clear  indication  of  (he  direction 
government  policy  is  going.” 

Goldberg  says  the  committee  is 
anxious  to  receive  as  much  public 
input  as  possible.  Given  the  con- 
troversy that  surrounds  NDMA.  he 
expects  strong  participation  from  the 
various  stakeholders.  ACES  hopes  to 
gather  all  public  input  by  the  end  of 
November  and  report  to  the  minister 
before  the  new  year.Q 
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What  does  the  future 
hold  for  Canada? 

For  an  updated  program  and 
registration  form  for  the 
regional  symposium  'Canada: 
Break  Up  or  Restructure,"  to 
be  held  on  campus  Oct.  24  to 
26,  see  page  8.  □ 


Pension  hotline 

Do  you  have  commenls  or 
questions  about  the  Univer- 
sity’s task  force  on  pensions? 
A hotline  has  been  set  up  for 
calls  at  Ext.  4824,  mornings 
only,  or  you  can  send  written 
commenls  to  Room  534  of  the 
University  Centre.  O 


Newly  installed  chancellor  Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln  Alexander  poses  with  a group  of  inter- 
national U of  G students  and  their  families.  In  back  row,  second  from  left,  is  foreign  student  adviser 
Don  Amichand.  Photos  by  Herb  Rauschef,  Photographic  Services 


Oct.  9. 1991 


Prof.  Git  Slelter,  History,  addresses 
graduating  BA  students  at  U of  G’s 
first  evening  convocation. 


Honorary  doctor  ot  science  recipient  Verghese 
Kurien  signs  the  registry  as  registrar  Arnotci  Hotmes 
looks  on. 


Alexander  installed  as  sixth  chancellor 


With  traditional  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, Ontario  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Lincoln  Alexander  became 
U of  G’s  sixth  chancellor  during  morn- 
ing convocation  Oct.  4.  He  was  in- 
stalled in  the  office  by  Board  of 
Governors  chair  Bill  Brock. 

Minister  for  Science  Bill  Winegard, 
a former  president  ofU  of  G.  brought 
greetings  to  the  new  chancellor  from 
the  Canadian  government. 
Alexander  was  also  greeted  by 
Guelph  MPP  Derek  Fletcher,  Claude 
Lajeunesse,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada,  and  President  Brian  Segal  in 
his  position  as  chair  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities. 

Representatives  of  24  Canadian 
universities  and  colleges  were  also  on 
hand  for  the  installation  ceremony. 
They  included  the  chancellors  of 
Queen’s  University.  McMaster 


University,  Trent  University  and  the 
universities  of  Toronto,  Waterloo. 
Western  Ontario  and  Windsor. 

Following  the  installation, 
Alexander  addressed  students  receiv- 
ing PhD.  D.V.Sc.,  M.Ag.,  MA,  MLA 
and  M.Sc.  degrees,  emphasizing  the 
vital  importance  of  education  to 
Canada’s  well-being.  Education  was 
his  empowerment,  he  said,  and  it  will 
be  the  empowerment  of  today’s 
graduates  as  they  carry  on  the  trust 
passed  to  them  by  the  generations  of 
Canadians  who  came  before. 

“To  me,  it  is  most  vital  that  we  honor 
that  trust  with  an  unshakeable  deter- 
mination to  accept,  maintain  and  nur- 
ture education  as  a vital  component 
to  economic  prosperity  and  produc- 
tivity,’’he  said. 

“As  chancellor  of  this  university,  1 
pledge  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  support  that  trust  and  to  enhance 


the  spirit  of  academic  excellence 
which  is  so  evident  here."  (For  the 
complete  text  of  the  chancellor’s 
speech,  see  page  5.) 

At  afternoon  convocation,  the 
University  conferred  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  on  Indian 
dairy  scientist  Verghese  Kurien. 

Addressing  graduates  of  the  DVM, 
B.A.Sc.,  B.Comm.,  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.(Agr). 
B.Sc.(Eng.),  and  B.Sc.(HK)  programs. 
K urien  described  his  work  on  co- 
operative dairy  projects  in  India. 

These  projects  are  important  not 
only  because  they  have  helped  double 
the  average  income  of  some  of  the 
poorest  people  in  India,  he  said,  but 
also  because  they  are  an  instrument 
of  social  and  economic  change. 

High-caste  Brahmins  and  low-caste 
’untouchables'  must  stand  in  line 
together  at  the  collection  centres, 
dealing  a blow  to  the  caste  system. 


Kurien  said. 

The  projects  are  a way  to  modernize 
India  and  give  power  to  its  people,  the 
country’s  biggest  asset,  he  said. 
University  graduates  will  also  give 
direction  and  thrust  to  this  power,  as 
long  as  their  contributions  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  and  not  confined 
to  the  boundaries  of  one  country,  he 
said. 

BA  degrees  were  conferred  at  the 
first  evening  convocation  in  the 
University’s  history,  held  to  avoid 
overcrowding  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Prof.  Gil  Stelier,  History,  addressed 
the  graduates,  warning  them  of  (he 
dangers  of  forgetting  their  collective 
traditions.  Having  a “useable  past’’  is 
necessary  fora  country  and  its  leaders 
if  they  are  to  make  the  best  decisions 
about  (heir  future,  he  said,  because 
decisions  should  not  take  place  in  a 
historical  vacuum.  □ 


Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 


The  bucks  stop  here 

$531,000  government  cutback  must  be  covered  within  University 


by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 

U of  G’s  operating  grants  from  the  province  have 
been  cut  back  by  more  than  half  a million  dollars. 
For  199 1 /92.  Guelph  will  receive  $ 1 09,935.458 
— some  $531,292  less  than  the  expected 
$110,466,750. 

University  presidents  across  the  province  were 
informed  by  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities Richard  Allen  last  week  of  the  provincial 
government’s  decision  to  cut  transfer  payments 
by  $9  million  — a cut  of  about  half  of  one  per 
cent  — from  what  was  promised  last  February. 


(See  page  2 for  Allen’s  open  letter  to  faculty, 
.staff  and  students  and  a list  of  the  reduced 
operating  grants  to  other  universities.) 

The  cutbacks  to  postsecondary  education 
have  drawn  sharp  criticism  from  all  university 
presidents.  President  Brian  Segal  says  the  action 
is  unprecedented  and  “‘a  complete  abrogation  of 
sound  fiscal  management  principles." 

“The  $531,000  that  has  been  clawed  back 
from  us  by  the  government  wilt,  unfortunately, 
have  to  be  clawed  back  by  the  administration 
from  the  University,’’  he  says. 

Guelph  already  has  a projected  deficit  of  $1 


million,  in  addition  to  the  one-time  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  internal  review,  says  Segal,  so 
it  cannot  increase  its  deficit. 

The  president  was  to  meet  with  the  senior 
administrative  council  Tuesday  to  discuss  ap- 
proaches to  the  clawback.  Based  on  advice 
received  from  the  Senior  Advisory  Council  and 
following  further  discus.sions  within  Executive 
Group,  Segal  is  expected  to  announce  within  a 
week  or  so  (he  approach  that  uill  be  taken. 

The  administration  wilt  have  to  claw  back 
“with  very  heavy  heart,"  he  says.  “We  do  not  do 
so  easily.  We  have  high  regard  for  the  budget 


decision-making  process  that  we  have  put  in 
place  at  the  University.  We  do  not  like  a stop/go 
mentality  to  management  and  planning,  but  it 
has  been  forced  on  us  and  we  just  can't  take  the 
risk  of  bearing  a higher  deficit  in  the  face  of  the 
government’s  intentions  for  next  year,  which  are 
very  low.” 

Segal  alerted  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors Sept.  26  to  (he  pending  announcement  and 
informed  the  board  that  an  adjusted  operating 
budget  plan  would  probably  be  brought  to  its 
October  meeting. 

Continued  on  page  2 


An  open  letter  to  Ontario  university 
students,  faculty  and  staff 


Ontario  is  in  the  midst  of  a recession.  Some  250,000  jobs 
have  been  lost.  A million  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  de- 
pendent on  social  assistance  or  unemploymentinsurance. 
And  we've  also  had  to  face  additional  expenses,  like  $53 
million  to  fight  forest  fires,  that  couldn't  have  been 
planned  for. 

I am  writing  to  let  you  know  that  the  government  is 
adjusting  its  spending  for  the  current  year  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  and  to  tell  you  how  Ontario  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  affected. 

The  treasurer  has  announced  that  Ontario  will  not 
exceed  its  announced  deficit.  To  make  that  happen,  all 
ministries  must  contribute  to  the  effort.  That  is  how  it 
should  be. 

In  the  case  of  my  ministry,  there  are  really  only  two 
large  programs  and  therefore  only  two  choices  for  ad- 
justment. Either  we  reduce  the  amount  of  financial  aid 
available  to  students  through  OSAP  or  we  reduce  trans- 
fer payments  to  the  institutions. 

Because  of  my  profound  commitment  to  making  a 
college  or  university  education  available  to  every 
qualified  student,  I will  not  reduce  access  to  OSAP.  The 
funds  available  for  student  assistance  will  therefore  be 


left  intact. 

I should  also  mention  that  a number  of  programs  we 
have  initiated  during  the  past  1 2 months  to  promote 
accessibility  for  natives,  women,  people  with  disabilities 
and  laid-off  workers  will  also  continue  in  full  force. 

The  adjustments  must  therefore  be  made  in  operating 
grants,  This  will  mean  a reduction  of  $9,162,569  in 
operating  grants  to  universities  and  a $3,634,1 32  reduc- 
tion in  operating  grants  to  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology. 

Because  your  administration  has  planned  its  expendi- 
tures this  year  in  relation  to  the  announced  transfer 
grant.  1 will  arrange  to  have  the  reduction  occur  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  it  can  be  absorbed  with  the 
least  difficulty. 

These  are  hard  times,  and  to  get  through  them,  we  all 
have  to  do  our  part.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  join  with 
us  in  trying  to  find  ways  to  live  with  the  change  I am 
announcing  without  slowing  down  the  progress  you  are 
making  towards  quality  and  equity  in  higher  education. 

Richard  Allen 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities 


Around  town 


Choir  to  perform 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  presents 
a concert  version  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan’s  The  Gondoliers  Oct.  19  at 
Centennial  Collegiate.  Tickets  are 
$ 1 5 general,  $ 1 2 for  seniors  and  stu- 
dents, $2  for  children  under  12,  and 
can  be  purchased  at  the  Bookshelf 
Cafe,  the  Carden  Street  Music  Shop  or 
at  the  door. 

Third  World  struggles 

Rasheda  Choudhury  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  Research  on  Educational 
Planning  and  Development  will  dis- 
cuss the  struggles  of  the  people  of 
Bangladesh  Oct.  19  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Guelph  International  Resource 
Centre,  1 55  Suffolk  St.  W.  The  tour  is 
sponsored  by  the  Unitarian  Service 
Committee  of  Canada.  For  more  in- 
formation, cal!  822-3 1 10. 

Suzuki  series 

Four  afternoons  of  words  and  music 
make  up  the  Suzuki  Chamber  Music 
Series,  starting  OcL  20  with  the  Arion 


Trio  from  Kitchener-Waterloo.  The 
trio  will  perform  the  story  of  iCermodc 
the  Bear  and  Friends, ’’featuring  music 
by  Stravinsky.  The  series  continues 
Nov.  24  with  “A  Musician's  Life  in  the 
Time  of  Handel,”  Feb.  2 with  ‘The 
Magical  World  of  Opera”and  April  26 
with  ‘The  Soothing  Harmonies  of  Or- 
pheo.”All  performances  are  at  3 p.m. 
at  Chalmers  United  Church.  Tickets 
for  the  series  are  $40  general,  $35  for 
students  and  seniors.  Single  tickets  are 
$13  general.  $10  for  students  and 
seniors.  For  ticket  information,  con- 
tact the  Suzuki  String  School  of 
Guelph.  PO  Box  il9l. 

On  the  art  circuit 

Get  in  touch  with  the  artistic  tradition 
of  Guelph  at  the  sixth  annual  Guelph 
studio  tour  Oct.  19  and  20.  Nine 
studios  featuring  the  works  of  more 
than  a dozen  artists  will  be  open  to  the 
public  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Pick  up 
a brochure  with  studio  locations  and 
information  at  23  Wyndham  St.  N.  or 
call  824-3431. 


Summary  ofl991/92  university 
operating  grants 

Before 

University 

adjustment 

Adjustment 

Revised  grants 

Brock 

44,339.612 

217,767 

44,121,845 

Carleion 

99.164.494 

483,934 

98,680,561 

Guelph 

110.466.750 

531,292 

109.935.458 

Lakehead 

35,014,140 

144,827 

34,869,313 

Laureniian 

46,509,358 

179,746 

46,329,612 

Algoma 

3,585,805 

11,605 

3,574,200 

Nipissing 

8.202.087 

35,083 

8,167,004 

Hears! 

1. 155.598 

2,943 

1,152,655 

McMasier 

122,320,103 

584,640 

121,735,463 

Ottawa 

164.044,250 

706.403 

163,337,847 

Queen's 

133,162,480 

639,317 

132,523,163 

Toronto 

400.321,409 

1,913,135 

398,408,274 

Trent 

25,161,869 

1 14,806 

25,047,064 

Waterloo 

138.955.871 

671.988 

138,283,884 

Western 

181,489,216 

879,102 

180.610.U4 

Wilfrid  Laurier 

39,896,621 

196,577 

39,700,045 

Windsor 

75,409,403 

369,658 

75,039,746 

York 

194,146,957 

939,928 

193,207,029 

OISE 

24,598.419 

120,255 

24,478,164 

Ryerson 

74.303.940 

366,448 

73.937,491 

OCA 

10,983,313 

52,222 

10,931,091 

Dominicain 

259,502 

893 

258,609 

Total 

1,933,491,199 

9.162.569 

1,924.328,630 

Education  cuts  anger  students,  faculty 


Ontario’s  university  professors  and 
students  have  condemned  the  cuts  to 
university  funding,  saying  they  will 
create  an  irreversible  education 
deficit. 

“This  is  a decision  based  on  conser- 
vative politics,  not  sound  economic 
planning,”  says  Bill  Graham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Associations. 
“What  kind  of  long-range  plan  is  it  to 
damage  postsecondary  education 


and  research  — the  key  tools  Ontario 
will  need  for  economic  recovery?” 
“Universities  are  already  cut  to  the 
bone,”says  Ontario  Federation  ofStu- 
dents  chair  Laurie  Kingston.  “These 
cuts  can  only  translai:e  into  more  can- 
celled programs  and  capped  enrol- 
ment. Tomorrow’s  students  are  going 
to  find  the  doors  to  postsecondary 
education  nailed  shut.” 

Both  Graham  and  Kingston  worry 
that  today’s  cuts  will  undermine 


recent  efforts  to  increase  university 
participation  from  groupstraditional- 
ly  excluded  — women,  disabled 
people,  visible  minorities  and 
aboriginal  people. 

‘Recent  equity  programs  are  the 
most  vulnerable  to  cuts  in  base 
budgets,”  says  Graham.  “If  pay  equity 
and  ministry  equity  initiatives  are  also 
‘delayed,’  we’ll  see  universities 
retrench  to  their  role  of  educating 
only  the  privileged.”  □ 


At  Guelph 
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Correction 

In  last  week's  issue  of  Al  Guelph,  the 
story  on  salary  banding  adjustments 
indicated  that  an  Ocl.  23  meeting  of 
the  U of  G Staff  Association  was  to 
discuss  the  new  salary  program.  In 
fact,  it  is  a special  general  meeting.  It 
begins  at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  □ 


Cutbacks  Continued fivm  page  / 

“That  budget  will  reflect  that  we  will 
reduce  spending  by  $531,000  to  ac- 
commodate the  government’s  cut- 
back,” saysSegal. 

In  his  letter  to  university  heads, 
Allen  said  the  financial  position  of  the 
province  is  not  as  healthy  as  had  been 
anticipated  at  the  time  the  provincial 
budget  was  tabled  in  May.  Without 
constraints,  the  provincial  deficit 
would  be  greater  than  the  original 
target  of  $9.7  billion.  The  province 
simply  cannot  afford  a larger  deficit, 
he  said. 

All  sectors  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment must  make  a contribution  to 
limiting  the  deficit  by  reducing  their 
spending,  said  Allen.  In  line  with  that, 
the  provincial  operating  support 
being  provided  to  universities  and  re- 
lated institutions  will  be  reduced  by 
$9.16  million  or  .5  per  cent  in 
1991/92. 


“It  is  recognized  that  this  action  will 
impact  on  the  budget  at  your  institu- 
tion,” he  said.  “Nevertheless,  lamcon- 
fident  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
will  recognize  the  necessity  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  take  actions  to  accom- 
modate this  reduction,  which  mini- 
mizes the  effects  on  both  the  quality 
of  teaching  and  accessibility  to  your 
programs.” 

To  moderate  the  impact  of  the 
reduction,  it  will  not  be  made  until  the 
final  payment  for  1991/92,  said 
Allen.  This  will  give  universities  the 
maximum  time  to  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion. The  cash  flow  of  1992/93  grants 
will  be  accelerated  in  the  first  pay- 
ment to  further  assist  in  managing  this 
reduction,  he  said.  The  remainder  of 
the  1992/93  payments  will  be 
reduced  proportionately  over  the 


balance  of  the  year  to  offset  the  ac- 
celerated initial  payment. 

The  economic  realities  facing  this 
province  are  well  known,  said  Allen. 
Unemployment  is  high,  and  as  On- 
tario comes  out  of  this  recession,  sig- 
nificant restructuring  of  both  the  in- 
dustrial base  and  employment 
opportunities  for  Ontarians  are  an- 
ticipated. Now  more  than  ever, 
education  is  essential  if  the  provincial 
labor  force  is  to  have  the  skills  to  meet 
future  needs,  he  said. 

Ontario's  universities  will  be  called 
on  to  play  a vital  role  to  help  address 
this  problem,  said  the  minister,  but 
resources  are  limited.  That  means  the 
university  system  will  have  to  come 
up  with  innovative  ways  of  providing 
the  education  needed  to  help  the  On- 
tario economy  rebound,  he  said.  □ 


Canada  Savings  Bonds  - Maturity  Notice 

Series  39  Matures  Nov.  1,  1991 

Alternatives: 

1 . Provincial  Bonds 

2.  Eurobonds 

3.  Coupons 

4.  Protected  Income  Notes  (US$) 

Plus: 

I would  like  to  thank  the  University  community  for 
the  wonderful  response  they  have  shown  for  our 
investment  alternatives. 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

Mail  to:  Suite  30i.  4*2'wynd*ham  Sheet  North,’ 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 
Name: 

Address: 

City: Prov.: Postal  Code 

Tel:  (Bus) 


(Res) . 


ScotiaMcLeod 

r>t;sieor«ves'/ne'ijaavee  jffice  192J 
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Angry  farmers  protest 


Federal  politicians  here  for  the  Oct.  4 opening  of  the 
Agriculture  Canada  regional  office  in  the  Research 
Park  faced  about  300  angry  farmers.  Murray  Cardiff, 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
Minister  for  Science  Bill  Winegard  and  MP  Ken 
Monteith  eventually  emerged  from  behind  locked 
doors  and  police  protection  to  answer  questions 
about  federal  support  for  farmers.  The  official  open- 


ing, delayed  by  about  an  hour,  featured  welcomes 
from  Gordon  Dittberner,  an  AgCan  assistant  deputy 
minister:  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration; and  Guelph  mayor  John  Counsell. 
Winegard  and  Cardiff  paid  tribute  to  former  federal 
agriculture  minister  John  Wise  for  his  role  in  locating 
the  regional  office  in  Guelph. 

Photo  by  Martha  Tancock,  University  Communications 


‘Sick’  Pathology  Building  gets  a shot 


MCU  task  force  aims 
tor  accountability 


Renovations  will  soon  be  under  way  to 
restore  OVC’s  ‘^ick’Tathology  Build- 
ing back  to  health. 

Executive  Group  has  approved 
recommendations  from  the  Universi- 
ty's air  quality  team  to  commit  some 
$245,000  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  building’s  fume-hood  exhaust  sys- 
tems and  post-mortem  incinerator. 

The  committee’s  recommendations 
were  based  on  air  quality  tests,  smoke 
testing  of  exhaust  systems  and  a 
health  survey  that  found  complaints 
of  headaches,  fatigue,  itchy  eyes,  sore 
throats  and  upper  respiratory 
symptoms  among  40  per  cent  of  the 
people  working  in  the  building. 

The  renovations  represent  the  first 
major  attempt  to  address  air  quality 
complaints  registered  in  U of  G’s 
employee  morale  survey,  says  John 
Campbell,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Health  and  Safety. 
The  University  has  recognized  “that 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  people 
has  to  take  a very  high  priority."  he 
says. 

Four  to  six  weeks 

Tenders  for  the  renovations  will  be 
called  once  University  engineers 
complete  design  modifications,  says 
Campbell.  Work  is  expected  to  begin 
in  four  to  six  weeks. 

Except  for  the  incinerator,  which 
has  been  shut  down  pending  repairs, 
most  of  the  work  will  be  done  on 
systems  outside  the  building,  he  says. 
That  means  there  will  be  minimal  dis- 
ruption of  research  and  teaching  and 
no  need  to  relocate  faculty  and  staff. 

Of  the  $245,000  earmarked  for  the 
renovations,  $100,000  is  for  modify- 
ing fume-hood  exhaust  slacks  and 
building  exhaust  systems.  $15,000  is 
for  fume-hood  alarm  devices  and 
$130,000  is  for  overhauling  the  in- 
cinerator fire  box  and  burners,  raising 
the  height  of  the  smokestack  and  in- 
stalling emission  monitoring  and 
recording  equipment. 

The  Pathology  Building  is  the  first 
major  assignment  for  the  five-mem- 
ber air  quality  team,  which  was 
created  after  air  quality  was  identified 
as  a key  issue  of  concern  for  U of  G 
employees  in  the  morale  survey  con- 
ducted last  fall. 

The  team  consists  of  Lloyd 


Cummins  and  Norm  Arbuckle  of 
Maintenance,  Martin  Hodgson  of  En- 
gineering, Ed  Martin  of  Housekeep- 
ing and  Cathy  Novosad  of  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Safety. 

They  will  also  be  investigating  air 
quality  in  the  library,  the  University 
Centre,  the  Chemistry  and  Microbiol- 
ogy, MacNaughton,  MacKinnon, 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition,  and 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology buildings. 

Complaints  not  new 

Complaints  about  air  quality  in  the 
Pathology  Building  aren’t  new,  says 
Campbell.  In  1987,  several  em- 
ployees complained  of  symptoms 
similar  to  chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 

Although  an^nvestigation  did  not 
identify  a link  between  symptoms  and 
environmental  conditions  in  the 
building,  changes  were  made  to  the 
air  supply  system  serving  the  area 
where  two  affected  employees 
worked,  he  says. 

Beginning  in  June  1 990,  however,  a 
few  individuals  reported  allergic  and 
respiratory  problems.  Everyone 
working  in  the  Pathology  Building 
was  encouraged  to  log  any  com- 
plaints believed  to  be  related  to  air 
quality. 

From  January  to  September  1991, 
50  people  registered  health  com- 
plaints. A May  1991  health  survey 
completed  by  all  those  working  in  the 
building  found  consistent  results, 
Campbell  says. 

The  survey  revealed  that  about  40 
per  cent  of  those  working  in  the  build- 
ing were  dissatisfied  with  the  air 
quality.  This  is  double  the  standard 
established  by  the  American  Society 
of  Heating,  Refrigeration  and  Air 
Conditioning  Engineers  (ASHRAE) 
to  determine  a “sick"  building.  (ASH- 
RAE writes  most  of  the  standards  for 
heating,  air  conditioning  and  ventilat- 
ing in  North  America.) 

Air  quality  tests 

During  the  air  quality  team’s  inves- 
tigation. several  consultants  were 
hired  to  conduct  airquality  tests.  They 
also  checked  fume-hood  and  in- 
cinerator emission  problems  iden- 
tified by  the  team  and  confirmed 
recommended  solutions  to  prevent  re- 


entry of  those  emissions  into  the 
building. 

These  tests  also  proved  that  the  in- 
cinerator failed  to  meet  current  stand- 
ards and  was  burning  at  temperatures 
that  were  too  low,  says  Campbell.  As 
a result,  it  was  shut  down  about  six 
weeks  ago  and  any  pathological 
waste  is  going  to  the  incinerator  in  (he 
Department  of  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology  until  repairscan 
be  made. 

Although  the  deficiencies  in  the 
physical  plant  were  found  to  be  sig- 
nificant, the  team’s  investigation  did 
not  identify  one  single  agent  as  caus- 
ing the  symptoms,  says  Campbell. 

"We  know  that  the  modifications 
and  repairs  recommended  by  the 
team  will  improve  the  environment, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
provide  the  answer  for  the  people  who 
have  become  sensitized  to  low-level 
contaminants.” 

Dr.  John  Millman,  medical  consult- 
ant to  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety’s  occupational  health  unit,  is 


University  accountability  will  be  the 
focus  of  a new  task  force  established 
by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (MCU). 

Announced  Sept.  27  by  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  Richard 
Allen,  the  task  force  will  be  respon- 
sible for  setting  up  a system  to  provide 
public  accountability  for  the  activities 
and  expenses  of  universities. 

Current  mechanisms  of  university 
accountability  are  limited  to  such 
areas  as  external  financial  auditing, 
enrolment  reporting  and  peer  reviews 
of  programs  and  research,  says  Allen. 

But  growing  concerns  about  the 
levels  of  public  expenditure  have  led 
to  calls  for  a more  comprehensive 
look  at  how  universities  spend  the 
money  they  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Provincial  Auditor’s  Office,  for 
example,  is  proposing  changes  to  the 
Ontario  Audit  Act  that  would  allow 
the  auditor  to  evaluate  the  results  of 
university  programs  on  a value-for- 
money  basis. 

This  means  that  research,  scholar- 
ships, sabbaticals,  course  content, 
teaching  and  many  other  aspects  of 
universities  would  be  examined  to  see 
whether  they  are  providing  good 
value. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 

in  the  arm 

involved  in  the  medical  aspects  of  the 
investigation.  He  is  providing  support 
to  individuals  experiencing  symp- 
toms and  is  advising  the  Central  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  Com- 
mittee on  the  need  for  additional 
medical  surveys  and  outside  consult- 
ing services. 

Since  if  was  built  in  the  mid- 1 970s, 
(he  Pathology  Building  — like  many 
others  on  campus  — has  had  to  ac- 
commodate increasing  research  ac- 
tivity. says  Campbell. 

This  has  meant  more  faculty,  more 
graduate  students,  more  support  staff 
and  more  chemicals  — more  than  the 
building  was  designed  to  handle,  he 
says. 

Until  more  fume  hoods  are  added, 
researchers,  graduate  students  and 
staff  will  have  to  share  existing 
facilities,  says  Campbell. 

Now  more  than  ever,  it’s  important 
for  those  working  with  hazardous 
chemicals  in  the  building  to  follow 
safe  lab  procedures  and  take  precau- 
tions to  minimize  risks,  he  says.  □ 


(COU)  believes  this  expansion  of  the 
scope  of  the  provincial  auditor's 
powers  would  infringe  on  the 
autonomy  of  universities.  And  MCU 
believes  it  would  not  be  an  effective 
means  of  ensuring  comprehensive 
public  accountability. 

Overall  framework 

As  an  alternative,  the  MCU  task 
force  hopes  to  set  up  an  overall 
framework  for  making  universities 
accountable  to  the  public  without 
trying  to  judge  such  activities  as 
teaching  and  research  by  value-for- 
money  criteria. 

The  job  of  the  task  force  in  setting 
up  this  framework  includes  looking  at 
accountability  mechanisms  already 
in  place  within  universities,  examin- 
ing other  approaches  to  public-sector 
accountability,  identifying  the  types 
of  accountability  needed  in  univer- 
sities and  determining  how  much  time 
and  money  is  necessary  to  put  the 
proposed  framework  into  operation. 

President  Brian  Segal  says  U of  G 
welcomes  the  initiative.  “We  support 
accountability,  particularly  the  more 
comprehensive  view  of  account- 
ability that  is  to  be  reflected  in  the 
work  of  the  task  force,"  he  says. 

Wide  representation 

The  task  force  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  COU,  the  Ontario  Coun- 
cil of  University  Faculty  Associations, 
the  Council  of  Ontario  University 
Staff  Associations,  the  Council  of 
Board  Chairs,  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Students,  the  Ontario  Graduate  As- 
sociation. MCU  and  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs 
(OCUA). 

OCUA  will  be  looking  at  questions 
of  accountability  related  to  programs, 
curriculum  and  other  academic  areas. 

The  ministry  hopes  that  the  task 
force  can  begin  its  work  in  November 
and  make  a preliminary  report  in  June 
1992.  □ 

PM  names 
Milligan 
to  science 
board 

Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney  has 
appointed  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  for  research,  to  the  pres- 
tigious National  Advisory  Board  on 
Science  and  Technology  (NABST). 

The  25-member  board,  of  which 
only  two  appointees  are  from  univer- 
sities. directly  advises  the  prime  min- 
ister on  domestic  and  international 
developments  and  issues  in  science, 
technology  and  innovation. 

It  also  suggests  effective  ways  to 
co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  govern- 
ments. universities  and  the  private 
sector  in  attaining  federal  science  and 
technology  objectives,  Mulroney  per- 
sonally chairs  the  board. 

Board  members,  appointed  for  two- 
year  terms,  are  selected  from  scien- 
tific. business,  labor  and  academic 
communities  across  the  country. 

Milligan  is  Guelph’s  first  appointee 
to  the  five-year-old  board.  Joining 
him  from  the  university  ranks  is 
former  U of  G academic  vice-presi- 
dent Howard  Clark,  now  president  of 
Dalhousie  University. 

NABST  deputy  chair  Bill  Winegard, 
federal  minister  for  science  and  a 
former  president  of  U of  G.  convened 
the  first  plenary  meeting  of  the  new 
board  last  month  in  British  Columbia. 
At  the  meeting,  members  formulated 
a work  plan  for  the  coming  year.  □ 


University  aliiance 
meets  on  campus 


The  fledgling  Alliance  for  Ontario 
Universities  will  be  one  step  closer  to 
launching  its  public  awareness  cam- 
paign after  a workshop  at  U of  G 
next  week. 

Founded  in  June  1990,  the  or- 
ganization aims  to  mount  a sus- 
tained effort  to  build  broad  public 
and  political  support  for  higher 
learning  in  the  province.  It  is  recruit- 
ing volunteers  from  business,  labor, 
the  service  sector,  the  arts  and 
universities  for  its  founders’  coun- 
cils. province- wide  association  and 
community  committees. 

The  prototype  for  the  community 
committees  will  be  fashioned  out  of 
an  Oct.  19  workshop  on  campus. 
Four  members  of  (he  University’s 
own  community  advisory  commit- 
tee have  volunteered  to  recruit 
workshop  participants  from  their 
own  group  and  from  the  city  at  large 
to  participate  in  the  Saturday 


workshop. 

U of  G’s  community  advisory 
committee,  which  gives  the  Univer- 
sity feedback  on  its  affairs,  will 
remain  distinct  from  the  alliance’s 
community  committee  in  Guelph, 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities (COU).  recognizing  a need  to 
mobilize  support  for  universities 
from  a broader  cross-section  of 
society,  has  provided  seed  money  to 
start  the  alliance. 

Ontario  is  ranked  ninth  among  the 
10  provinces  for  funding  per  stu- 
dent. Provincial  spendingon  univer- 
sities dropped  from  5.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  budget  in  1977/78  to  4.5 
percent  in  1989/90. 

The  alliance's  future  plans  also  in- 
clude releasing  a community  and 
economic  impact  study  illustrating 
the  social,  cultural  and  economic 
contribution  made  by  Ontario's 
universities.  □ 
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Information  day  explains 
transgenic  plant  work 


U of  G hosted  a research  information 
day  on  transgenic  plants  in  Toronto 
last  week  for  the  media  and  interested 
government  and  public-interest 
groups. 

Entitled  “Transgenic  Plants  — Out 
of  the  Lab  and  into  the  Field,"  the 
session  was  organized  to  publicize 
transgenic  plant  research  and  address 
recent  Pollution  Probe  criticisms 
about  the  research. 

In  late  August,  Pollution  Probe  ac- 
cused researchers  at  U of  G and 
several  other  institutions  of  being 
secretive  about  trials  with  genetically 
altered  plants. 

Speakers  included  four  Guelph 
faculty  members  involved  in  trans- 
genic plant  research  — Profs.  Wally 
Beversdorf,  Steve  Bowley  and  Larry 
Erickson,  Crop  Science;  and  Judy 
Strommer,  Horticultural  Science. 

Bob  Ingratta,  government  relations 


director  for  Monsanto  Agricultural 
Co.  of  Canada,  also  spoke.  Moderator 
was  Ron  Moses  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Policy  and  Stew- 
ardship. 

In  opening  the  session,  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Research  Larry  Milligan 
noted  that  the  University’s  motivation 
in  hosting  the  event  was  to  increase 
the  level  of  understanding  and 
knowledge  about  scientific  research 
in  Canada. 

He  described  the  transgenic  plant 
research  being  conducted  at  Guelph 
as  “highly  practical  and  highly  logical 
in  a very  measured  fashion." 

The  researchers  made  it  clear  there 
is  no  secrecy  involved  in  the  research 
trials  and  that  strict  government 
protocols  and  regulations  must  be  fol- 
lowed to  ensure  there  is  no  danger  to 
human  or  animal  health  and  to  the 
environment.  □ 


CLOTHING,  UNGERIE. 
FASHION  ACCESSORIES 
AND  PERFUME 


145  Wyndham  St.,  downtown  Guelph  763-5657 


Dr.  Ballard's  presents  "Best  in  Show”  award  at 
SuperMatch  '91 . From  left  to  right  are  judge  Garrett 
Lambert,  winner  Jack  Ireland  with  Champion  Pinepaths 
Nightwatch  and  Dr.  Ballard's  publicist  Donna  Davidson. 
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A new  home  for  French  Studies 

The  one-year-old  Department  of  French  Studies  David  Murray,  President  Brian  Segal,  acting  depart- 
opened  a new  office  last  week  in  the  MacKinnon  ment  chair  Prof.  Daniel  Chouinard,  chair  designate 
Building.  On  hand  were,  from  left,  Academic  Vice-  Prof.  Leonard  Adams  and  Prof.  Irene  Pages. 
President  Jack  MacDonald,  College  of  Arts  Dean  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Notices 


A new  CBS  series 

The  College  of  Biological  Science  is 
celebrating  its  third  decade  with  a 
series  of  lectures  by  faculty  and  visit- 
ing speakers.  First  up  is  Prof.  Doug 
Larson,  Botany,  who  discusses  'New 
Discoveries  along  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpmenCOcL  16  at  noon  in  Room 
133  of  the  MacNaughton  Building. 

Go  green 

To  encourage  waste  reduction, 
Hospitality  Services  is  giving  away 
reusable  coffee  mugs  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a coffee  in  Centre  Six  Oct. 
lOand  U. In  addition,  green  kits  will 
be  on  sale  for  half  price.  Anyone 
buying  a large  coffee  in  a reusable 
mug  will  only  be  charged  the  cost  of 
a small  coffee. 

Rabies  program 

The  Arboretum  will  begin  a preven- 
tive rabies  vaccination  program  for 
foxes  Oct.  19.  Baits  containing  live 
rabies  vaccine  will  be  distributed 
around  low-traffic  areas  of  The  Ar- 
boretum. Visitors  are  asked  not  to 
touch  the  bait  and  to  keep  dogs  and 
other  pets  away.  The  vaccination 
program  is  sponsored  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Natural  Resources.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  3932. 

A FACS  snack 

Hospitality  Services  has  opened  a 
new  snack  bar  in  the  Family  and 
Consumer  Studies  Building.  It  is 
open  Monday  to  Thursday  from  7 :30 
a.m.  to  8 p.m.  and  Friday  until  4:30 
p.m. 

Dining  German-stj'le 

Oktoberfest  comes  to  campus  Oct. 
16  with  authentic  German  cuisine  at 
the  HAFA  restaurant.  Both  dining 
room  and  buffet  service  are  avail- 


able from  1 1:45  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  To 
make  reservations  for  the  dining 
room,  call  Ext.  8116. 

Focus  on  nutrition 

The  relationship  between  food  and 
health  will  be  examined  Oct.  2 1 at  a 
free  public  lecture  on  ‘Nutritional 
Strategies  for  Disease  Prevention" 
organized  by  the  Canadian  Society 
for  Nutritional  Sciences.  A pane!  of 
scientists  from  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences  will  be  on  hand 
to  answer  questions.  The  event  runs 
from  7:30  to  1 0 p.m.  in  Room  1 03  of 
the  University  Centre. 

A Scottish  fling 

The  Scottish  studies  program  in  the 
Department  of  History  will  hold  its 
annual  Scottish  Studies  Conference 
Oct.  1 9.  The  conference  features  lec- 
tures, a book  sale  and  musical  enter- 
tainment. Registration  begins  at  9:30 
a.m.inRoom  1 17  ofthe  MacKinnon 
Building.  Cost  is  $20  general,  $15 
for  seniors,  free  for  students. 

Longer  hours 

Campus  Junction  has  extended  its 
hours.  The  store  will  now  be  open 
from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Saturday  and  from  noon  to  4 
p.m.Sunday.  The  post  officein  Cam- 
pus Junction  will  be  open  from  8 a.m. 
to  6 p.m.  weekdays.  Stamps  will  be 
available  at  the  store  when  the  post 
office  is  dosed. 

An  artful  opening 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre’s  annual  open  house  Oct.  20 
features  children’s  workshops  and  a 
gallery  talk  by  artist  Evan  Penny. 
Tlie  open  house  runs  from  noon  to  5 
p.m. 


Horticultural 
experts  hold 
annual  meeting 

The  Canadian  Expert  Committee  on 
Horticulture  will  hold  its  1991  annual 
meeting  at  the  Bovey  Building  Oct.  2 1 
and  22. 

The  committee  reports  to  the 
Canadian  Agricultural  Services  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  which  co- 
ordinates agricultural  research 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  one  of 
many  expert  committees  representing 
the  agricultural  sectors. 

Prof.  Dennis  Murr,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  will  chair 
the  meeting.  The  committee  will  dis- 
cuss issues  such  as  pesticide  registra- 
tion, labor  policies  and  competitive- 
ness. The  Food  Institute  of  Canada  is 
also  expected  to  present  an  industry 
report. 

Fourteen  regional  representatives 
from  across  Canada  will  attend  the 
meeting.  A major  player  on  the  com- 
mittee is  the  Canadian  Horticultural 
Council,  which  lobbies  the  federal 
ministry  of  agriculture  on  behalf  of 
horticultural  interests.  □ 

Candidates  to  speak 

The  search  committee  foran  associate 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences  is  seeking  comments  from 
the  University  community  on  three 
candidates  for  the  position. 

Prof.  Michael  Moss,  Geography, 
will  give  a presentation  tonight  at 
7:30  p.m.;  Prof  Stewart  Hilts,  Land 
Resource  Science,  speaks  Oct.  15  at  6 
p.m.;  and  Prof.  Vernon  Thomas,  Zool- 
ogy, presents  Oct.  16  at  7:30  p.m.  All 
lectures  are  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Send  comments  to  the  chair  of  the 
search  committee,  CPES  Dean  Iain 
Campbell.  □ 
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Education  will  empower  you:  chancellor 


Editor’s  note:  U of  G’s  sixth  chancellor,  Ontario 
Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln  Alexander,  was  in- 
stalled during  morning  convocation  Oct.  4.  The 
following  is  his  address  to  the  graduating  students. 

Today  I am  welcomed,  received  and  honored 
by  the  University  of  Guelph  in  a way  that  will 
always  be  considered  a highlight  of  my  life  — 
an  honor  not  contemplated,  but  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

I am  delighted  that  the  senators  of  this  out- 
standing university  have  elected  me  chancellor, 
and  I thank  them  and  all  others  responsible  for 
giving  me  the  privilege  of  being  part  of  this  out- 
standing institution  of  learning. 

This  is  truly  a great  honor,  and  rest  assured 
that  I will  try  my  best  to  be  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence that  all  of  you  have  shown  in  me. 

At  this  moment,  I think  of  the  support  and  en- 
couragement given  to  me  by  so  many  over  the 
years,  including  my  family,  but  particularly  by 
my  wife,  Yvonne.  Her  understanding,  support 
and  patience  have  inspired  me  throughout  43 
years  of  married  life,  without  which  1 would  not 
be  here  as  chancellor. 

I am  proud  to  join  you,  the  graduating  class, 
and  rest  assured  that  the  feel- 
ings of  pride,  excitement  and 
accomplishment  that  you  are 
experiencing  are  also  felt  by 
me. 

I realize  that  you  have  a 
desire  to  have  this  convocation 
ceremony  end  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  get  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  celebration.  There- 
fore, pray  that  I won’t  be  long. 

When  first  approached  by 
President  Brian  Segal  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility as  chancellor,  we  discussed  my  term  as 
lieutenant-governor,  which  was  to  terminate 
Sept.  20,  1991,  and  the  possibility  of  conflict  if 
installed  during  my  term. 

To  remove  any  possibility  of  conflict  and  to 
free  me  from  the  restraints  and  shackles  of  the 
office,  we  agreed  on  Oct.  4 as  the  date  for  the 
installation  ceremony. 

1 eagerly  looked  forward  to  that  time  when  I 
could  speak  out  in  detail  on  issues  related  to. 
among  others,  university  funding,  the  economy, 
national  unity  and  the  perceived  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  Canadians  from  every  walk  of  life. 

Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  my  term  was  ex- 
tended until  this  Oct.  3 1 . and  therefore  1 attend 
this  auspicious  ceremony  still  as  lieutenant- 
governor  and,  in  doing  so,  must  abide  by 
protocol  for  a while  longer,  detaching  myself 
from  political  statements  and  controversy. 

Faced  with  a similar  situation,  the  honorable 
Pauline  McGibbon.  a former  lieutenant-gover- 
nor who  served  concurrently  as  the  third  chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  said  at  the  time  of  her 
installation,  and  I quote: 

“In  this  particular  instance,  the  University  is 
going  to  be  blessed  with  a chancellor  who  will 
not  be  saying  very  much  during  her  term.”  That 
is  just  about  my  position,  but  for  27  days  only. 

Her  contribution  as  chancellor  was  significant, 
effective  and  memorable,  as  was  that  of  your 
fifth  chancellor,  the  late  Edmund  C.  Bovey. 
whose  untimely  death  deprived  the  University 
and  its  community  of  the  ability  of  a man  who 
was  highly  respected  and  internationally  ad- 
mired for  his  excellence  in  business,  the  arts  and 
charitable  causes. 

The  high  standards  they  set  will  be  remembered 
by  me  as  I pursue  my  responsibilities. 

Last  winter  when  the  president  called  and  in- 
vited me  to  become  your  chancellor,  my  first 
reaction,  in  all  honesty,  was  surprise,  and  my 
second  reaction  was  deep  pleasure.  My  surprise 
is  understandable,  but  deep  pleasure  in  that  1 
recognized  an  exciting  challenge  was  being 
presented  that  would  allow  me  to  continue  a 
mandate  that  I now  pursue  as  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, and  that  is  to  encourage  and  support  young 
people. 

To  this  end.  I have  visited  236  schools  of 
every  description  and  participated  in  programs 
involving  navy,  army  and  air  force  cadets,  as 
well  as  initiatives  by  the  Girl  Guides,  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Award,  Young 
Canadians’  Challenge  and  many  other  youth  or- 
ganizations. 

As  lieutenant-governor,  I have  been  impressed 
by  our  youth  and  am  in  awe  of  their  excellence, 
enthusiasm,  vision  and  energy. 

Generally  speaking,  they  know  the  future 
belongs  to  them  and  are  preparing  themselves 
in  a variety  of  ways  for  the  many  different  roles 


of  leadership  they  will  soon  undertake. 

The  prospect  of  becoming  involved  with  an 
outstanding  university  and  of  being  able  to  con- 
tinue to  make  a contribution  to  the  process  of 
preparing  young  men  and  women  for  produc- 
tive lives  was  certainly  irresistible. 

Over  the  years,  1 have  become  increasingly 
aware  that  something  very  exciting  was  going 
on  at  the  University  of  Guelph. 

1 met  young  graduates  who  had  acquired  ex- 
pertise in  fields  of  research  and  technology  that 
1 had  never  even  heard  of  1 saw  reports  of  re- 
search in  the  papers  that  were  drawing 
worldwide  attention.  1 read  about  programs 
here  that  were  bringing  entrepreneurs  and  busi- 
ness people  on  campus  to  work  with  scientists. 

The  value  of  an  education  is  one  that  cannot 
be  calculated.  Education  is  the  basic  tool  that  is 
required  to  build  a life  and  a career.  From  my 
personal  experience,  I have  always  valued  the 
importance  of  education. 

I was  bom  in  Toronto  to  working  class 
parents:  a Jamaican  mother  and  Vincentian 
father.  But  1 was  bom  with  one  very  important 
advantage,  an  advantage  that  eventually 
enabled  me  to  serve  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 


Force,  to  become  a lawyer,  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  serve  as  a federal  cabinet  mini- 
ster, to  represent  our  country  as  an  observer  at 
the  United  Nations,  to  head  the  Workers’  Com- 
pensation Board  of  Ontario  and  to  serve  in  On- 
tario as  the  24th  representative  of  her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

What  was  my  mysterious  advantage?  It  was 
the  very  same  advantage  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  graduands  here  today  have.  Quite  simply. 

I was  bom  in  Canada,  a country  that  has  been 
recognized  as  having  one  of  (he  best  education- 
al systems  in  the  world. 

My  mother  and  father  counselled  me  to  take 
advantage  of  that  system  so  that  as  a young 
black  person.  1 would  improve  the  odds  for  suc- 
cess. 

Other  than  money,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  son  of  a Canadian  Pacific  railway 
porter  and  a maid  from  advancing  to  university 
and  eventually  to  law  school.  My  service  in  the 
air  force  assisted  me  in  terms  of  tuition,  and  the 
Steel  Company  of  Canada  also  made  a con- 
tribution by  offering  me  employment  while  1 
was  attending  McMaster  University  and  Os- 
goode  Hall  Law  School. 

My  education  was  my  empowerment.  And  to 
every  graduand  who  will  receive  a diploma  at 
today’s  convocation,  you  will  find  that  educa- 
tion will  be  your  empowerment. 

You  realize,  as  I do.  that  without  skills,  train- 
ing and  education,  Canadians  will  face  an  insur- 
mountable disadvantage  in  the  global  economic 
jungle,  for  example,  where  only  the  most 
prepared  will  survive. 

In  terms  of  education,  1 believe  that  your 
generation  and  mine  hold  a trust,  a trust  passed 
to  us  from  all  the  generations  of  Canadians  who 
came  before  us  — from  (he  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  Canadians  who  died  in  the 
wars  of  this  century  to  keep  their  country  strong 
and  free  — a trust  invested  in  us  by  the  millions 
of  immigrants  who  believed  in  the  promise  of 
Canada  and  invested  their  lives  in  it. 

To  me.  it  is  most  vital  that  we  honor  that  trust 
with  an  unshakeable  determination  to  accept, 
maintain  and  nurture  education  as  a vital  com- 
ponent to  economic  prosperity  and  productivity. 

In  recent  years,  however,  our  educational  sys- 
tem has  fallen  into  jeopardy,  just  at  a lime  when 
we  urgently  need  to  draw  on  all  of  our  resour- 
ces to  establish  a viable  position  for  Canada  in 
(he  global  marketplace. 

In  this  country,  educational  budgets  are  being 
questioned  as  to  adequacy.  Capital  funds  for 
desperately  needed  research  facilities  and  leach- 
ing resources  are  disappearing.  There  is  talk  of 
closing  down  schools  and  of  limiting  enrol- 
ments. Our  universities  and  colleges  must  have 
the  funding  they  need  to  support  and  strengthen 
their  tradition  of  excellence  as  institutions  of 
learning  and  to  reinforce  the  trust. 


And  even  further.  I would  draw  your  attention 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Kitchener-  Waterloo 
Record  dated  fikixg.  16,  1991,  which  states: 
“Healthy  universities  are  vital  to  a healthy 
society.  Their  contributions  to  the  social,  cul- 
tural and  economic  well-being  of  a country  are 
immeasurable." 

As  chancellor  of  this  university,  I pledge  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  support  that  trust 
and  to  enhance  the  spirit  of  academic  excel- 
lence that  is  so  evident  here. 

In  the  brief  time  I have  spent  at  the  University 
of  Guelph,  I have  been  amazed  by  some  of  the 
educational  innovations  that  are  taking  shape  — 
the  industrial  park  that  allows  researchers  and 
entrepreneurs  to  work  together;  the  calibre  of 
scientific  research  that  has  won  recognition  on 
the  international  stage;  the  advances  in  genetics, 
microbiology  and  electronic  intelligence;  the  ex- 
citing initiatives  to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tivity while  finding  better  ways  to  repair  and 
protect  the  environment. 

For  the  sake  of  our  future,  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  this  type  of  expertise. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class, 
you  have  now  attained  another  milestone  that  1 
know  will  enable  you  to  pursue 
careers  and  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  economic, 
political  and  social  develop- 
ment of  this  province,  Canada 
and  indeed  the  world. 

You  are  about  to  join  an  il- 
lustrious group  of  alumni  that 
is  leaving  its  mark  in  com- 
munities around  the  world,  and 
you  are  expected  to  do  no  less, 
if  not  more. 

Each  of  you  has  worked  hard  and  diligently  to 
reach  this  exciting  hour  of  recognition.  That.  1 
suggest,  is  not  the  end.  If  you  dream  of  further 
success,  then  you  must  be  prepared  to  respond 
to  the  cal!  with  more  discipline,  more  self- 
confidence.  more  work  and  more  sacrifice, 
which  we  all  know  can  be  quite  a challenge,  of 
course,  but  in  the  long-run  can  be  exciting  and 
very  rewarding. 

You  are  about  to  become  part  of  a skills  bank 
from  which  leaders  will  emerge.  Whether  you 
choose  fhe  clergy,  education,  the  sciences,  busi- 
ness, (he  arts,  public  service,  (he  professions  or 
anything  else,  try  your  best  to  be  the  best.  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  you  can  make  a dif- 
ference. 

At  this  point.  I would  like  to  share  with  the 
graduands  and  all  of  you  assembled  here  today 
a grave  concern  of  mine,  and  that  is  the  state  of 
human  relations. 

As  Canadians,  many  of  us  like  to  think  of 
Canada  as  nearly  perfect  in  terms  of  human 
relations.  It  would  be  extremely  naive,  however, 
to  believe  that  the  quality  of  life  of  many  people 
and  (he  image  of  Canada  have  not  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  racism,  intolerance,  sexism 
and  abuse  of  women,  children  and  the  elderly. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  should  be  worried 
and  concerned  about  these  attitudes,  which  are 
ripping  holes  in  the  fabric  of  Canadian  society. 

As  you,  the  graduands,  are  the  leaders  of  the 
future,  I now  challenge  you  to  commit  your- 
selves to  the  fight  against  these  repugnant  at- 
titudes and  to  the  promotion  of  justice,  compas- 
sion, tolerance  and  racial  harmony.  You  have 
the  capacity,  dedication,  initiative,  resourceful- 
ness and  leadership  qualities  to  make  the  dif- 
ference. 

We  must  sever  the  shackles  of  insensitivity,  in- 
difference and  apathy  that  have  allowed  these 
social  issues  to  reach  unacceptable  proportions. 

At  this  time,  1 thank  the  parents,  relatives, 
loved  ones,  friends  and  faculty  who,  over  the 
years,  in  their  own  special  ways,  have  assisted 
in  making  this  day  memorable  and  so  very  spe- 
cial. 

I am  proud  to  be  a part  of  this  vibrant  univer- 
sity internationally  praised  for  its  research, 
scholarship,  vision  and  growth,  and  1 accept  the 
challenge  of  being  your  sixth  chancellor  with 
enthusiasm  and  optimism. 

1 am  delighted  to  be  here  as  Her  Majesty’s  rep- 
resentative in  and  for  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
extend  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  best 
wishes.  May  God  continue  to  watch  over  and 
bless  you.  And  to  the  graduands.  soon  to  be 
graduates,  congratulations  and  may  your  every 
dream  become  a reality. 

As  you  graduands  move  on.  facing  and  meet- 
ing challenges  for  greater  success,  always 
remember  that  your  university  hopes  you  will 
be  generous  to  it  from  time  to  time.  □ 


‘*77te  value  of  an  education  is  one  that 
cannot  be  calculated.  Education  is  the 
basic  too!  that  is  required  to  build  a life 
and  a career.” 


MRC,  faculty 
talk  funding 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Research  Council  on  campus  last 
week  gave  U of  G scientists  and  mem- 
bers of  the  MRC  executive  a chance  to 
learn  more  about  each  other. 

At  an  open  forum.  Guelph  re- 
searchers questioned  the  executive 
about  programs  offered  by  the  MRC. 
the  major  federal  agency  funding 
medical  research  in  Canada,  then 
provided  information  about  some  of 
the  research  going  on  at  Guelph. 

Davjd  Hawkings,  dean  of  medicine 
at  Memorial  University  and  acting 
MRC  president,  opened  (he  forum  by 
describing  the  challenges  facing  the 
council  and  research  in  Canada.  The 
MRC  is  facing  major  financial  cuts,  he 
said,  noting  that  funding  has  in- 
creased three  or  four  per  cent,  while 
the  cost  of  doing  research  has  gone  up 
by  nine  or  10  per  cent. 

This  fact,  combined  with  the 
council’s  search  for  a new  president, 
makes  this  a logical  time  to  look  at  the 
way  the  council  does  business,  he  said. 

Prof.  Chris  Whitfield,  Microbiology, 
presented  an  overview  of  MRC- 
funded  programs  at  Guelph  in  such 
areas  as  chemistry,  food  and  animal 
science  and  biochemistry. 

A total  of  $1.2  million  in  MRC 
grants  and  fellowships  went  to 
Guelph  researchers  this  year.  □ 


Our  people 

A reception  will  be  held  Oct.  17  for 
Garry  Davidson,  assistant  registrar. 
Awards,  who  is  leaving  (he  University 
after  24  years.  The  reception  runs 
from  4 to  6 p.m.  in  the  Bullring.  RSVP 
to  Ext.  6032  by  Oct.  ll. 

Prof.  Jo  Marie  Powers.  HAFA. 
presented  a paper  on  “Temperance 
Hotels  and  Those  Damned  Cold 

Water  DrinkingSocieties,'”  at  theOx- 

ford  Symposium  on  Food  and 
Cookery  in  September. 

Prof  Michael  Ruse.  Philosophy,  has 
been  named  president-elect  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  science 
division  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Prof.  Jay  Newman.  Philosophy, 
delivered  the  presidential  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Theological  Society. 

Prof.  Hugh  Lehman.  Philosophy, 
gave  a paper  called  “Are  Value  Judg- 
ments inherent  in  Scientific  Assess- 
ment?” at  the  International  Farm 
Animal  Welfare  Conference  in 
Maryland. 

Prof.  JeffMitscherling,  Philosophy, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Hermeneutics 
and  Post-Modern  Thought.  He  has 
also  been  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Guelph  and  district 
Centre  for  Employable  Workers. 

Jesko  von  Windheim,  a PhD 
graduate  of  the  Guelph  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry,  has 
been  selected  as  U of  G’s  nominee  for 
the  doctoral  prizes  established  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  to  honor  the  best 
Canadian  students  completing  doc- 
toral degrees.  □ 


Grad  news 

The  final  examination  of  Xinjie  Xia, 
Department  of  Microbiology,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  Oct.  15  at  1 p.m.  in  Room 
141.  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building.  The  thesis  is  Isolation  and 
Chaiacierization  of  Highly  Repetitive 
DNA  Sequences  from  Higher  Plants." 
Xia’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Helmut  Bertrand. 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  □ 
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Human  Resources  report 


Appointments 

Josephine  Robinson  will  change 
employment  from  nursing  care  ad- 
ministrator in  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  to  clinic  administrator  in  Stu- 
dent Health  Services  Oct.  18. 

Linda  Schaefer  of  Cambridge  has 
been  appointed  assistant  manager  in 
Internal  Audit,  effective  Oct.  15. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Oct.  4.  the 
following  opportunities  were  avail- 
able: 

Revenue  Analyst,  Financial  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services.  Salary  range: 
$33,449  minimum;  $39,302  nonnal 
hiring  limit;  $4 1 .8 1 1 mid-point. 

The  following  position  was  avail- 
able to  on-eampus  employees  only: 


Special  Events  Clark,  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices, contractually  limited  for  six 
months,  Classification:  MUS  Band  3. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $436.45  to 
$487.55  a week.  This  classification 


and  salary  range  are  effective  on  im- 
plementation of  U of  G’s  new  salary 
program,  Until  then,  the  classification 
is  clerk  II.  with  a normal  hiring  range 
of$435,57  to  $464.29.  □ 


Payroll  deduction  available 
for  Canada  Savings  Bonds 


The  University  is  again  offering  per- 
manent full-time  employees  a chance 
to  buy  compound-interest  Canada 
Savings  Bonds  through  payroll  deduc- 
tion. 

The  deduction  will  be  made  in  25 
equal  instalments  beginning  with  the 
Nov.  7 pay. 

The  interest  rate  for  the  new  series 
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REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


« 

Omelettes  Made  to  Order 

e 

Stir  Fried  Pork 

e 

Stir  Fried  Chicken 

e 

Stir  Fried  Vegetabies 

e 

Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 

• 

Ocloberfesl  Sausage 

• 

Roast  Chicken 

e 

Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetabies 

e 

Seafood  Casserole 

e 

Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 

e 

Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 

e 

Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 

e 

Breakfast  Sausages 

e 

Potatoes  O'Brien 

e 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

e 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

e 

Bean  Salad 

e 

Waldorf  Salad 

• 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

• 

Potato  Salad 

e 

Pasta  Salad 

e 

Smoked  Trout 

e 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 

e 

Pate  de  la  Maison 

e 

Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 

• 

Sliced  Genoa  Salami 

e 

Sliced  Festival  Ham 

• 

Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 

e 

Relishes  yiith  Dipping  Sauce 

e 

International  Cheese  Board 

e 

Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 

e 

Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 

e 

Chocolate  Mousse 

e 

Various  "Low  Cal"  Desserts 

e 

Brownies 

e 

Fruit  Pies 

a 

Coffee, Tea,  IcedTea 

e 

Assorted  Fruit  Juices 

• 

Excellent  Service 

e 

Great  Value 

e 

Pleasant  Atmosphere 

the  College  INN 

stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  51 9-824-3666  or  836-1240 


of  bonds  will  be  announced  in  mid- 
October.  Applications  for  payroll 
deduction  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Compensations  and  Benefits  office  by 
Oct.  25.  Application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  departmental  secretaries. 

Anyone  who  purchased  bonds  in  the 
1 990  series  c • nick  thtm  up  from  the 
Bursar’s  Offi  .;  afte--  Oct.  30.  □ 


Paris  semester 
seeks  1993 
co-ordinator 

Applications  are  invited  from  U of  G 
faculty  to  co-ordinate  the  Paris 
semester  in  the  winter  of  1 993. 

The  co-ordinator  will  live  in  Paris 
and  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  program  and  teaching  two  cour- 
ses. Travel  and  accommodation  ex- 
penses are  provided. 

Apply  to  the  Paris  semester  commit- 
tee chair.  Prof.  Ken  Mullen,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  by  Nov.  8.  □ 


Classifieds 

IBM  P70  portable  cornputer,  60-meg  hard 
drive,  mouse;  Zenith  Supersport  portable 
computer,  20-meg  hard  drive,  Ext  401 1 . 

For  sate 

Executive  desk,  dark  lop  with  wooden 
legs  and  drawers.  Heather.  Ext  3669  or 
824-21 65  after  6 p.m. 

1 960  PontiacTrans  Am,  automatic,  power 
brakes  and  steering,  air,  new  radiator, 
rebuilt  transmission,  sun  roof,  824-6626. 

Pheasants,  freezer  orders  taken  now  for 
delivery  after  Nov.  7,  Steve.  623-0909. 

Red  1 976  Mustang  fastback,  automatic; 
1980  Camaro,  automatic,  air  woman's 
1 2-speed  bicycle,  822-841 4. 

1982  Toyota  Corolla  station  wagon, 
standard,  overdrive,  well-maintained,  Ext. 
3028  or  837-1732. 

Bionaire  humidifier;  new  ski  jacket  and 
pants,  young  adult  size  1 2,  pink  with  green 
trim,  leave  message  at  824-601 5. 

Eighty-two  acres  in  Puslinch,  spring,  pond 
sites,  arable.  656-5560. 

1989  Dodge  Colt  200  GT,  automatic, 
power  steering  and  brakes,  certified, 
44,260  km.  763-0382. 

1 992  Bruce  Trail  calendars,  Ext  3664. 

Three-bedroom  brick  bungalow  In  River- 
side Park  area,  1,000  square  feet, 
hardwood  floors,  65'  by  90’  lot.  822-5620. 

Wanted 

Grey  two-piece  sectional  couch/queen- 
slze  sofa  bed,  loose  cushions,  637-9325. 

Serious,  committed  commuter  to  share 
drive  from  Toronto  to  Guelph  weekdays, 
minimum  nine  to  five.  Tunde,  416-620- 
1886  or  Box  288,  OVC. 

Eight-year-old  chestnut  gelding,  15.1 
hands,  road  safe,  jumps,  basic  dressage, 
would  train  for  horse  trials,  767-2535. 

Host  family  for  16-year-old  Estonian  boy, 
willing  to  babysit  or  do  housework,  pos- 
sible return  exchange  for  Canadian  teen, 
Fred,  Ext.  3469  or  821 -6892. 

IBM  AT  compatible  portable  PC,  20-meg 
hard  drive,  software  fncludes  Lotus  1 -2-3, 
WordPerfect  5.1, 763-0325  after6  p.m. 

1986  Pontiac  Acadian,  new  brakes  and 
battery,  certified,  763-0636. 

For  rent 

Hardwood  queen-size  fulon  couch/bed, 
837-9548. 

Apartment  in  private  home  for  females  or 
couple.  Joan,  Ext  3082. 

Laptop  computer,  Epson  Equity  LT  with 
two  720  KB  floppy  drives,  hardly  used, 
767-061 3 evenings,  1 -942-2223  days. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow  in  Inverhaugh 
for  non-smoking  family,  available  Nov.  1 . 
references,  Liz,  Ext  46M  or  824-7591 . 

Apartment-size  piano.  763-2474. 

Sofa  bed,  lounging  chair,  air  conditioner, 
3/4  bed.  barbecue,  loveseat,  dresser, 
night  tables,  desk,  1 9-inch  color  TV.  two 
dining  room  chairs,  rocking  chair,  Apple  II 
Plus  computer,  Robert,  Ext  8260. 

"Accoustic"  speakers,  1 2-inch  woofer.  3 
3/4-inch  tweeter,  Ext  381 3. 

Available 

Typing, 865-4344 aflemoonsor  evenings. 

Accounting  for  professionals,  smalt  busi- 
nesses, 6M-2064. 

Private  Russian  lessons  with  native 
speaker.  Elina,  Ext  3469  or  621 -6892. 

Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 


pan-abode  dealer 
cedar  is  for  life 


lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
feeder.  Deiicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth.  Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 

Specials  this  month  on  cedar 
decking  and  wood  stains. 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  your  design  and 
free  consultation,  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-7770. 


YOUR  OWN  PRIVATE  VALLEY 


BACKTO  NATURE 


‘INCOME,  INCOME,  INCOME' 


Only  three  minutes  from  the  401  near 
Morriston.  five  acres,  apple  orchard, 
four-bedroom  plus  r\anny  suite. 
$239,000. 


DARREN  SAVAGE, 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

837-1300 


4mt 


MeiesUcally  simng  un  two  acres  of  prhrae 
forest,  this  tour-bedroom  home  Is  only  six 
years  old.  Oetadied  triple  gemoe,  20 
minutes  from  Guelph  $239,000. 


Triplex  near  U ol  G shows  a positive 
cash  flow  from  rents  lhat  are  supple- 
menled  by  coin  laundry.  Great  Invest- 
menL  Recently  renovated.  $164,900. 


B.A. 


Realty  Specialists  Inc. 

Independently  owned 
and  operated 


77  Wyndham  St.  South  • Guelph  • 837-1300  • FAX  837-1720 
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At  Guelph  I Oct.  9,  1991 


Cslonclsr  oct.  io  to  18 


Thursday,  Oct.  10 

Forum  • “Canada:  WhoCares?”  is  the 
topic  of  a free  public  forum  from 
1 2;  1 0 to  1 :30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanstudy, 
a feminist  study  of  spiritual  roots, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  335. 

Concert  - Featured  guests  in  today’s 
noon-hour  concerts  are  Elissa  Poole 
on  flute  and  Roslind  Halton  on 
harpsichord.  Sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Music,  the  concerts 
begin  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Learning  Resource  Centre  - “Prepar- 
ing for  Mid-terms”  is  the  topic  of  a 
noon-hour  seminar.  Register  at  the 
Connection  Desk.UC  Level  3. 

....•UP!... 

Department  of  Music's  noon-hour 
concert  Oct.  10. 

Friday,  Oct.  1 1 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey  for 
women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Molecular  Biology  & Genetics  Semi- 
nar - Andrew  Rainbow  of  the  depart- 
ment  of  biology  at  McMaster 
University  looks  at  “Viruses  as  Probes 
forDNARepair”at  1 1 a.m.in  Axelrod 
028. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Glucoronyl  Transferase  as  a 
Biochemical  Determinant  of  Chemi- 
cal Toxicity”  isexploredby  University 
of  Toronto  pharmacy  professor  Peter 
Wells  at  11  a.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  141. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - Mark  Lake 
of  the  School  of  Human  Biology  will 
givean“AnalysisoftheRunningGait: 
A Fusion  of  Science  and  Medicine"  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Human  Biology  2 1 2. 
Botany  Seminar  - ‘The  Possible 
Transport  Mechanisms  Involved  in 
the  Compartmentalization  of  Cad- 
mium in  Plants”  is  the  topic  of  a semi- 
nar by  David  Salt  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  at  2:10  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Economics  Seminar  - Visiting  lec- 
turer Herman  Bierenz  of  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam  discusses 
“Higher  Order  Sample  Autocorrela- 
tions and  the  UnitRoot  Hypothesis"  at 
3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  311. 

Sunday,  Oct.  1 3 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  Oct.  14 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  15 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  & Poultry  Science  Seminar  - 
PhD  student  HalinaZaleski  examines 
the  'Effect  on  Stillbirth  Rate  and 
Piglet  Viability  of  Oxygen  and  Neo- 
stigmine Administered  to  the  Sow”  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Our  World  - Discussion  focuses  on 
'Prison  Abolition:  Is  Incarceration 
Necessary  for  Most  Offenders?”  at 


12:10  p.m.  in  UC  442. 

Physics  Colloquium  - “Electronic 
Properties  of  Quantum  Dots  in  Mag- 
netic Fields”  is  the  topic  of  Tapash 
Chakraborty  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council’s  Institute  for 
Microstructural  Sciences.  The  semi- 
nar is  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 1 3. 
Senate  - &nators  meet  at  8 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  1 13. 

Drama  - The  Department  of  Drama’s 
production  of  Vinegar  Tom  by  Caryl 
Churchill  opens  tonight  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Inner  Stage  in  the  MacKinnon  Build- 
ing. Directed  by  Prof.  Ann  Wilson  and 
Elke  Bidner,  the  play  runs  nightly  until 
Oct.  19.  with  a Saturday  matinee  at  2 
p.m.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  1 6 

Third  Age  Learning  - TAL-Guelph’s 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  fea- 
tures “Native  Wildflower  Gardening” 
with  Lawrence  Lamb  at  1 0 a.m.  and 
‘The  History  of  Jazz”  with  Prof. 
Howard  Spring,  Music,  at  1:30  p.m. 
Lectures  are  at  The  Arboretum;  cost 
is  $2.50. 

Noon-hour  concert  - The  comedy 
team  Three-Piece  Suit  performs  in 
the  UC  courtyard  at  noon. 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time  with 
God,  an  informal  half-hour  of  song, 
scripture  reading  and  reflection  co- 
ordinated by  Rev.  David  Howells, 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Computing  Seminar  - This  week's 
topic  is  “Creating  MS  Windows  Ap- 
plications” at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Services 
204. 

Zoology  Seminar  - Wes  Hochachka 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  discusses 
“Planned  Parenting  forSong  Sparrow: 
How  Much  Should  Reproduction 
Cost?”  at  4 p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 
Informati  on  Session  - The  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development’s  Northern  Scientific 


The  Department  of  Drama  produc- 
tion Vinegar  Tom  by  Caryl  Churchill 
opens  Oct  15  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Inner 
Stage.  From  left  are  Michelle  Latour, 
Jason  Mattiussi  and  Yona  Lunsky. 

Training  Program,  which  gives  ad- 
vanced students  professional  ex- 
perience in  the  Canadian  North,  will 
be  discussed  at  4:15  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
168. 

Concert  - Spirit  of  the  West  brings  its 
brand  of  Celtic  rock  to  campus  at  8 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets 
are  $ 1 7 general,  $ 1 5 for  students,  and 
are  available  at  the  UC  box  office. 

Thursday,  Oct.  1 7 

Concert-  Today’s  featured  performer 
is  German  pianist  Peter  Schmalfuss. 
The  first  program  at  12:10  p.m.  fea- 
tures Helmut  Lachenmann's  “Varia- 
tions on  a Theme  by  Franz  Schubert" 
and  “Allegro  Moderato”  by  Karol 
Szymanowski.  The  1:10  p.m.  pro- 
gram includes  “Three  Mazurkas”  and 
“Sonata  in  B Minor”  by  Chopin.  The 
concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 


Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanstudy 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  335. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Rob  Wiebe  discusses“lnfluences 
of  Alpha-2-Macroglobulin  on  Inter- 
leukin-1 Beta"  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology2l52. 

Animal  & Poultry  Science  Seminar  - 
Jy  Chiperzak  of  Joy  wind  Farm  Rare 
Breeds  Conservancy.  Inc.,  talks  about 
“Rare  Breed  Conservation”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 

Friday,  Oct.  18 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - ‘Ad- 
vances in  the  Absorption  and  Meta- 
bolism of  Beta-Carotene  " is  the  topic 
of  University  of  Illinois  food  scientist 
John  Erdman  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141, 

Molecular  Biology  & Genetics  Semi- 
nar - 'Transcription  by  Rat  RNA 
Polymerase  1"  is  this  week's  topic  with 
L.I.Rothblum  of  the  Geisinger  Clinic 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  seminar  begins 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod  028. 


Human  Biology  Seminar  - Enzo 
CafarelliofYork  University’s  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  and  ath- 
letics presents  “Evidence  for 
Non-Hypertrophic  Adaptations  to 
Resistance  Overload  in  the  Human 
NeuromuscularSystem"  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m. 
in  Human  Biology  2 1 2. 

Economics  Seminar  - Walter  Bossert 
of  the  University  of  Waterloo  ex- 
amines "Generalized  Ginis  and  Co- 
operative Bargaining  Solutions"  at  3 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  305. 

Evolution  and  Systematics  Seminar  - 
Delane  Kritsky  of  the  University  of 
Idaho  discusses  ‘Lumpers,  Splitters 
and  Monophyly:  A Perspective  from 
the  Mono-genoidea"  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141. 

Concert  - The  music  of  Franz  Liszt  is 
featured  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre,  starting  with  a free  lecture 
by  Alan  WalkerofMcMasterUniver- 
sity  at  7 p.m.  Soprano  Elizabeth 
Neufeld  and  pianist  Leslie  De'Ath 
perform  at  8 p.m.  Concert  tickets  are 
$8  general,  $6  for  students  and 
seniors,  and  are  available  from  the 
Department  of  Music  or  at  the  door. 


Capture  the  nostalgia  and  experience  a night  to  remember. . . 

WELLINGTON  HOSPICE  CARE  proudly  presents  "Oc  "Cc  'CX 

Its  First  Annual  Fund-Raising  Gala 

"AN  EVENING  IN  THE  OFFICERS'  MESS:  IMI" 

Saturday,  Nov.  9, 1991  at  18  00  hours 
THE  GUELPH  ARMOURY 

S45 /person  Proceeds  in  support  of  palliative  care 

Tax  rcoipt  i»ued  for  $20  work  InGuelph  and  Wellington  County 

DRILL 

Sergeanl'At-Anna:  Alderman  Nonn  Jajy 
1800  Cocktails 

1900  Mess 

2000  Entertainment  by  Company  234 

Auction  featuring  Original  Hanna  Boos  s^pture, 

Ken  Danby  print  and 
ride  in  Tiger  Moth  plane 

2100  Danone  to  the  George  Rose  Big  Band 

soxmd,  Monte  Carlo  games  and 
ProphesyComer 

"Dress  Code"  - by  choice:  1941,  uniform,  formal,  scmi-fbrmal 
PRIZE  for  Best  1941  'Dress" 

FOR  INQUIRIES  AND  TICKET  SALES  CALL;  836-3921  OR  836-2144 


We  invite  you  to 

Join  ‘Us 

for 

LUNCH  or  DINNER 
menus  change  weekly 

or  plan  to  come  for  our 
PRIME  RIB  SPECIAL 
every  Friday  and  Saturday  evening 
or  treat  yourself  to  our 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH  -f  1130-2 
We're  known  for  our  elegant  buffet. 

You'll  find  us  in  the  Carden  Place  Hotel 

Jonatliaii’s 

^aruiUM-  “PUtce 

Evenings  'til  9 p.m.  106  Carden  St.  836-1331 


Quelpfi  Creative  Arts  Associatum 

Creative  Arts  Craft  Shozu 

Sunday,  October  15,  11-5 
Guelph  Farmers  Market  Building 
Gordon  and  Waterloo 

CRAFTS  * CARDS  * GIFTS  * ARTWORK  * REFRESHMENTS 


OVER  50  EXHIBITORS  - CALL  821-5813  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


R O V A 


NAD 


CANADA'S  NATIONAL  LAUGH' 

Saturday,  November  2 - 8:00  pm 
War  Memorial  Hall,  Guelph 

Roger  Abbott  • Luba  Goy  • Don  Ferguson 
A hit  In  GiMlph  in  19901 
’Air  Farce  Is  devastating.  They  keep  the 
audience  maringl'  - Edmonton  Sun 
•Razor  sftarp  wH  makes  Air  Farce  an  event 
Hort/i  waiting  fori'  - Winnipeg  Free  Press 

Tickets  $25,  Seniors/Students  $20 
(Includes  GST)  Available  at: 
Guelph  Spring  Festival 
Box  Office 
21  Macdonell  Street 
” (519)  821-7570 

A 25th  Anniyersary  Special  Event 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


LET  ME  FIND 
YMTHE 
RIGHT  PLAN. 


It’s  true;  we  have  a wide  range  of  guaranteed  and  other 
RRSP/RRIF  investments  at  Midland  Walwyn. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  give  you  knowledgeable  advice  on 
RRSPs/RRIFs  - and  flexibility,  control,  knowledgeable  and 
detailed  reporting  through  our  Self  Direcled  plans. 

So  why  not  let  me  find  the  best  RRSP/RRIF  for  you?  Cali 
me  at  822-8830.  Today! 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 
Clara  M.  Marett 
822-8830 


At  Guelph  / Oct.  9, 1 99 1 


Canada:  Break  Up  or  Restructure 

The  consequences  for  our  future 

A regional  symposium  Oct.  24  to  26 


Thursday,  Oct.  24 

7 to  10  p.m. 

The  nature  of  the  crisis 

What  do  we  mean  by  'Canada  is  in 
crisis’?  Crisis  means  economic 
problems  and  diminished  prospects 
for  employment,  health  care  and 
equal  treatment  for  all  Canadians. 

If  the  country's  unity  is  disrupted, 
all  these  matters  are  endangered. 

National  cultural  survival  is  the 
glue  that  will  hold  us  together  and 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  crisis. 
Who  are  we?  What  does  it  mean  to 
be  Canadian? 

Session  chairs;  President  Brian  Segal 
Prof.  Henry  Wiseman.  Department 
of  Political  Studies 
Panelists:  John  Meisel,  Queen's 
University 

Lysiane  Gagnon,  Lu  Presse, 
Montreal 

John  English,  University  of  Waterloo 
Al  Waxman,  Tobaron  Productions. 
Toronto 

Friday,  Oct.  25 

8 JO  a.m.  to  noon 

The  economic  consequences 
If  we  break  up.  who  will  pay  the 
national  debt?  Will  the  Canadian 
dollar  plunge?  What  will  happen  to 
foreign  investment? 

Canada  is  recognized  globally  as  a 
powerful  international  economic 
and  trading  unit  and  member  of  the 
prestigious  G-7.  If  Canada  breaks 
up.  what  will  happen  to  trading 
agreements? 

Will  we  have  a voice  in  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  world?  Will  we. 
too.  become  a ‘tiave-nol"  nation? 
Are  the  economic  proposals 
presented  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment's constitutional  package  the 
answer? 

Session  chairs:  Prof.  Ken  Grant. 
Department  of  Economics 
Prof.  Larry  Martin.  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness 

Panelists:  Sylvia  Ostry.  University  of 
Toronto 

Pierre  Fortin.  University  of  Quebec 


at  Montreal 

Kenneth  Norrie,  University  of  Alber- 
ta 

Jean  Beliard,  Institut  France  — 
Canada 

Donald  Coxe,  Gordon  Capital.  New 
York 

Thomas  d’Aquino.  Business  Council 
on  National  Issues 

1:30  to  6 p.m. 

The  cultural  consequences 
Canadian  culture  is  an  expression  of 
the  collective  dream  of  all  the 
aboriginal.  French,  anglo  and  im- 
migrant populations  who  built  our 
country. 

Do  we  sacrifice  their  efforts  and 
our  future  by  treating  Canada  as  a 
collection  of  separate  regions  and 
people? 

Session  chairs:  Prof  Ron  Shuebrook, 
Department  of  Fine  Art 
Prof  Connie  Rooke.  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature 
Panelists:  Tom  Hill.  Woodland  Cul- 
tural Centre 

Robert  Melancon.  University  of 
Montreal 

John  Meisel.  Queen’s  University 
Diana  Leblanc.  Theatre  Francais  de 
Toronto 

Greg  Cumoe,  London  artist 

1:30  to  3 p.m. 

The  constitutional 
consequences 

When  people  agree  to  join  together 
under  one  government,  they  agree  to 
share  power,  responsibility  and 
resources. 

They  put  aside  individual  and  local 
interests  in  favor  of  the  collective 
good  so  that  all  will  benefit. 

In  Canada  in  this  time  of  crisis, 
every  region  and  province. especial- 
ly Quebec,  is  calling  for  greater 
decentralization  and  more  power, 
responsibility  and  resources  at  the 
local  level. 

In  the  face  of  such  demands,  what 
will  happen  to  the  constitution  that 
has  served  us  so  long? 

Will  a revised  constitution  be  sym- 
metrical or  will  it  give  more  powers 
to  one  region,  province  or  territory 
than  another?  If  our  central  govern- 
ment is  weak,  can  we  as  individual 


Canadians  be  strong? 

Session  chair  Prof  Bill  Christian. 
Department  of  Political  Studies 
Panelists:  Rosalie  Abella.  Ontario 
Law  Reform  Commission 
Edward  MeWhinney,  Simon  Fraser 
University 

William  Montour.  Assembly  of  First 
Nations 

Ronald  Watts.  Cabinet  for  Constitu- 
tional Affairs 

3:30  to  6 p.m. 

The  consequences  for  educa- 
tion, science  and  commerce 
A strong  central  government  reflects 
and  sustains  the  strength  of  the 
people.  Such  a government  has  the 
authority  and  power  to  distribute 
wealth  and  resources  and  create  a 
climate  for  enterprise,  learning  and 
discovery. 

A prosperous  country  needs  an 


educational  system  with  recognized 
standards  that  allows  all  its  citizens 
to  explore  new  knowledge  and  share 
the  fruits  of  that  knowledge  free  of 
political  boundaries.  In  a prosperous 
country,  business  and  commerce 
flourish,  providing  jobs  and  career 
opportunities,  opening  a window  on 
a global  marketplace. 

In  a prosperous  country,  wealth 
can  be  created  and  shared,  ensuring 
the  welfare  of  all.  In  a dismembered 
Canada,  would  all  of  this  be  jeop- 
ardized? 

Session  chair:  Prof  Robin  Ollerhead, 
Department  of  Physics 
Panelists:  President  Brian  Segal 
Rene  Simard,  University  of  Montreal 
Miller  Ayre,  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Reg  Basken.  Energy  and  Chemical 
Workers  Union 

Charles  Davis.  Science  Council  of 
Canada 


Saturday,  Oct.  26 

8 JO  a.m.  to  noon 

The  opportunities 

We  have  explored  the  crisis  and  con- 
sidered the  consequences.  What  are 
our  options?  What  are  our  oppor- 
tunities? What  is  our  outlook?  As 
informed  observers,  we  must  assess 
what  has  been  achieved  and  what 
has  been  overlooked. 

Delegates  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  and  debate  the  is- 
sues that  will  shape  our  future.  As 
concerned  Canadians,  each  of  us 
must  ask  what  else  needs  to  be  said 
and  done. 

Session  chair:  Prof  Henry  Wiseman, 
Department  of  Political  Studies 
Panelists:  CTV  political  panel: 
Gerald  Caplan,  Toronto;  Michael 
Kirby,  Ottawa;  and  William  Fox, Ot- 
tawa 


REGISTRATION  FORM 


Name_ 
Street  _ 
City 


_(please  print) 


_ Postal  Code_ 


Telephone 

BUSINESS 

REGISTRATION  FEES: 


A. 

Student 
Educator 
General  Public 


Before  Oct.  7 
$20 
$30 
$45 


HOME 

After  Oct.  7 
$30 
$40 
$55 


FAX 

Amount  Enclosed 

$ 

$ 

$ 


Total  enclosed  $ _ 


Cheque  (payable  to  the  University  of  Guelph)  /Money  Order  Enclosed  CD  or 
VISA  D MasterCard  CD  American  Express  O 

Card  Number Expiry  Date 


B. 


Student  Identification  Number 

Member  of  Patron  Group  Yes  D No  Q 


Group_ 


Please  register  me  in  the  following  concurrent  sessions  Oct  25: 

Session  I(  Choose  one)  Culture  CD  or  Constitution  D 

Session  II  (Choose  one)  Culture  CD  or  Education,  Science  and  Commerce  Q 

Please  send  this  form  with  your  payment  to:  Canada  Symposium 
Continuing  Education,  Room  160  Johnston  Hall.  Telq>hone:  Ext.  3956. 


VII>EO 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

SPECIALLY 


EFISXO 

T movies  10  c 

499  : 


k:xng 


SUI3ERSTOFIE 

Thousands  of  movies  lo  choose  from 


1 MOVIE  RENTAL 

2 LITRES  OF  POP 
BIG  BAG  OF  CHIPS 


open  7 days  a week  * 10-10  24  hour  drop  box 
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Awards 


Hany  Spaling,  a PhD  student  in  the 
Department  of  Geography,  has 
received  the  1991/92  Cecil  H. 
Franklin  Graduate  Fellowship  in  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  for  research 
on  (he  conservation  and  management 
of  soil  and  water.  Spaling  is  re- 
searching environmental  changes  in- 
duced by  agricultural  land  drainage, 
focusing  on  changes  in  water  flow, 
water  quality  and  surface  land  use.  His 
supervisor  is  Prof.  Barry  Smit. 

☆ ☆ * 

A series  of  brochures  submitted  by 
the  Disabled  Student  Centre  to  the 
public  relations  contest  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Handicapped  Student 
Service  Programs  in  Postsecondary 
Education  has  won  first  prize.  En- 
titled "Information  for  Disabled  Stu- 
dents.” the  brochures  were  created  by 
Les  Richards  and  Doug  Schaeffer  of 
Teaching  Support  Services  and  Bruno 
Mancini,  director  of  the  Disabled  Stu- 
dent Centre.  The  association  repre- 
sents more  than  800  universities  in 
North  America.  □ 
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Read  any 
good  books 
lately? 

These  two  skulls  en- 
grossed in  cerebral  con- 
versation were  up  for  sate 
last  week  in  the  anatomy 
section  of  the  Department 
of  Biomedical  Sciences. 
This  is  the  first  time  the 
department  has  put  its 
skeletal  materials  up  for 
sale,  but  it  went  so  well 
that  plans  are  to  hold 
another  sale  next  year. 
Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk, 
University  Communications 


Universities  serve  nation  well:  Smith  commission 


by  Sandra  Webster 
— — Univcratiy  Coinniunication.s 

After  assessing  the  quality  of 
education  at  Canadian  univer- 
sities, an  independent  commission  of 
the  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC)  has  con- 
cluded that  postsecondary  education  in- 
stitutions are  “fundamentally  healthy” 
and  “serving  the  country  well." 

In  a 178-page  report  released  in  Ot- 
tawa Oct.  9,  the  commission  headed  by 
Dr.  Stuart  Smith  makes  63  recommen- 
dations to  sustain  and  enhance  the  fu- 
ture of  university  education  (see  pages 
4 and  5).  These  are  centred  around  three 
main  themes  — the  balance  between 
teaching  and  research,  attracting  and 
retaining  students  and  demonstrating 
the  quality  of  university  education. 

President  Brian  Segal  was  to  take  to 
Senate  Oct.  1 .3  a proposal  to  set  up  a task 
force  to  react  to  the  report  and  bring 
back  recommendations  for  Guelph  to 
act  on.  The  recommendations  would  be 
based  on  open  discussions  within  the 
University  community,  he  says. 

Segal,  who  is  to  head  an  AUCC  task 
force  to  study  the  Smith  commission’s 
recommendations  (see  accompanying 
story),  welcomes  the  report,  but  says  it 
is  “a  bit  remote  from  the  reality  of 
university-level  teaching.  I am  pleased 
that  Dr.  Smith  has  found  postsecondary 
education  institutions  fundamentally 
healthy,  but  that’s  probably  because  he 
hasn’t  looked  too  deeply  at  university 
budgets." 

Segal  says  the  commission’s  assump- 
tion that  universilie.s  are  serving  the 
country  well  is  a fair  one.  ’Tm  plea.sed 
that  Dr.  Smith  has  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. given  our  limited  resources.” 
The  president  says  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  report  is  that  it  generally 
does  not  have  any  sense  of  aspiration 
for  universities,  other  than  making  im- 
provements. “The  study  did  not  focus 
on  how  Canadian  universities  can  be 
much  more  competitive  with  public 
universities  in  the  United  Stales  and 
other  countries.” 

Smith  hits  hard  at  a number  of  areas 


where  universities  need  to  improve, 
say.s  Segal.  "TTiesc  are  important,  and 
we  should  not  hide  behind  the  petticoat 
of  lack  of  funding  as  an  excuse  not  to 
address  them.” 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate 
vice-president,  academic,  says  Guelph 
comes  off  well  in  the  report. 

“We  are  cited  as  a leader,  and  we 
implemented  a number  of  their  recom- 
mendations some  time  ago,”  he  says. 
“The  commission  has,  however,  raised 
a number  of  important  issues  that  we 
must  respond  to." 

Findings 

■ Funding.  Thecommission  reiterates 
the  message  that  universities  receive 
less  in  terms  of  real  dollars  per  stu- 
dent than  they  did  20  years  ago  and 
recommends  that  they  receive  a 
gradual  increase  in  funding  from  tui- 
tion fee  increases  and  government 
sources. 

The  option  of  dividing  universities 
into  two  tiers,  with  additional  funds 
going  to  research-intensive  institutions 
was  examined,  but  the  commission 
concluded  that  the  .system  would  be 
“unwise  and  politically  impossible.” 
The  commission  found  no  evidence 
that  the  quality  of  university  graduates 
has  declined  because  of  financial  con- 
straints, but  the  commission  says  the 
results  of  underfunding  are  showing  in 
the  physical  infrastructure  and  equip- 
ment. libraries  and  leaching  arrange- 
ments for  undergraduates. 

■ Teaching  and  research.  The  com- 
mission says  teaching  is  seriously 
undervalued  at  universities  and  calls 
for  a total  recommitmentio  leaching. 
The  university  system’s  major  prob- 
lem is  an  imbalance  between  leach- 
ing and  research  functions,  and  the 
reward  system  for  faculty  is  to 
blame.  The  imbalance  creates  a sys- 
tem that  respond.s  sluggishly  to  new 
challenges  in  the  o^gan^^ation  and 
delivery  of  leaching  services  and 
lakes  few  steps  to  ensure  that  new 
and  existing  faculty  acquire  and 
develop  teaching  skills  that  mulch 


ihe  quality  of  their  research  skills, 
.says  the  cofnmi'-s.sion. 

Segal  says  he  doesn’t  accept  the 
teaching/research  dichotomy  in  the 
Smith  report.  "It’s  a false  dichotomy 
because  what  one  leaches  is  a Function 
of  what  one  does  in  scholarship  and 
research." 

The  issue  For  universities  is  not  how 
to  “rebalance"  leaching  and  research, 
but  how  to  continually  improve  teach- 
ing and  learning,  he  says. 

“Wc  have  to  ask  ourselves;  ’How  can 
we  engage  all  of  our  undergraduates  in 
the  scholarship  and  research  work  of 
our  faculty?’  If  we  believe  there  is  an 
enormous  interdependence  between 
teaching  and  research,  then  interdepen- 
dence is  not  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
scholar,  it  has  got  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
the  student." 

Conolly  notes  chut  an  institutional 
commitment  to  high-quality  teaching  is 
enshrined  in  Guelph's  mission  state- 
ment Towards  2000.  An  alternative 
career  path  with  an  emphasis  on  teach- 
ing is  available  for  faculty  in  the 
University’s  special  plan  agreement 
with  the  U of  G Faculty  Association. 

Guelph  faculty  have  won  many  pres- 
tigious teaching  awards,  including  na- 
tional 3M  Teaching  Fellowships  and 
the  Canadian  Professor  of  the  Year 
Award  of  the  Council  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education.  U of  G stu- 
dents also  provide  regular  evaluations 
of  teaching. 

"Our  office  of  Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices is  further  evidence  of  our  commit- 
ment to  teaching  and  the  importance  wc 
attach  to  it  at  the  University."  says 
Conolly. 

■ Curricular  design.  The  report 
recommends  more  emphasis  on  in- 
terdisciplinary programs  to  deal  with 
pmblems  of  undersjx:ciali/aiion  or 
overspecialization.  A university 
education  is  preparation  for  the 
working  world,  and  programs  should 
offer  personal  development  lo 
prepare  for  a lifetime  of  change  and 
adaptation  in  the  workplace,  the 
commission  say.s. 

Conolly  points  to  Guelph’s 


AK.ADEM1A  program  as  an  example 
of  cutricuhir  change  rhar  has  impmvtid 
(he  firsi-ycar  experience  for  students. 

"We  have  a great  willingness  to  create 
inierdisciplinarj'  programs  in  all  col- 
leges.” he  say.s.  noting  the  recently  es- 
tablished environmental  sciences  de- 
gree program  and  the  well-established 
programs  in  Canadian  studies, 
women's  studies  and  international 
development. 

■ (flobuli/ation.  Inlemationuli/alion 
should  fomi  pan  of  the  mission  state- 
ment of  every  university,  says  the 
report.  The  commission  calls  Ibr 
federal  government  agencies  to  help 
fund  programs  abroad,  educational 
exchanges,  collaborative  degree 
programs  with  foreign  institutions 
and  courses  in  international  market- 
ing and  government. 

The  University’s  aim.s  document  calls 
for  an  international  perspective  across  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  says  Conolly. 
The  University  already  has  semester- 
abroad  undergraduate  programs  in 
London.  Paris  and  Krakow,  and  plans 


are  utuier  way  ui  iniToducc  an  imema- 
lionul  componeiif  to  all  gnuluaie 
pmgrams.  Guelph  also  has  research 
links  and  teaching  exchanges  around 
the  world  through  the  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Programs. 

■ Cuntinuingc'duculion.  Universities 
make  an  essential  contribution  to  the 
economic  competitiveness  of 
Canada  by  training  leaders  and 
managers,  says  the  report.  Every 
university  should  have  a continuing 
education  unit  headed  by  at  least  a 
dean,  and  faculty  work  being  done  in 
this  area  should  be  recognized  for 
tenure  and  promotion. 

At  Guelph.  tlie  Ofllce  of  Continuing 
Education  has  recently  been  reor- 
ganized. and  ttie  University’s  commit- 
ment to  community  and  professional 
service  has  been  reaffirmed.  Conolly 
says. 

■ Distance  education.  The  commis- 
sion makes  the  same  recomtnenda- 
iion.s  for  distance  education  as  for 
continuing  education. 

Conn'mied  on  pa}(e  2 


Segal  to  chair  AUCC  task 
force  on  Smith  report 


President  Rnan  .Segal  will  chairu  task 
force  established  by  the  Assix:iaiion  of 
Universities  ;ind  Colleges  of  Canada 
(AUCC)  last  week  to  study  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  tlie  report  ol' 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on 
Canadian  University  Education. 

The  report  of  the  independent  in- 
quiry. chaired  by  Dr.  Stuart  Smith, 
was  made  public  Oct.  b.  Small, 
lonncr  Ontario  Liberal  leader  and 
former  chair  of  the  Science  Council 
of  Canada,  is  president  of  RockCliffe 
Research  and  Technology  Inc. 

The  i.csk  force  is  made  up  of  eight 
university  presidents  from  .icross  tlie 
country  and  one  community  repre- 
sentative, 

Its  mandate  is  to  review  the  Smith 


commission's  report  and  advise 
AUCC’s  board  of  directors  on  ap- 
propriate action  regarding  the  report's 
recommendations. 

Segal  says  the  task  force  will  con- 
duct a balaiu.ed  and  judicious  re\  lew 
of  the  Smith  report.  It  will  hear  the 
responses  of  universities  to  the  report, 
then  fomiulate  a set  of  implementa- 
tion plans  to  guide  the  future  w ork  of 
the  AUCC. 

file  task  force  will  also  examine 
how  the  Smith  report  dovetails  w ith 
oiheremerging  federal  and  provincial 
initiatives  relating  to  posisecondars 
education.  Segal  says. 

The  task  force’s  advice  will  be 
presented  to  the  March  |b02  annual 
meeting  of  AUCC’s  board.  J 


I 
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Graduate  news 


The  final  D.V.Sc.  examination  of 
Anthony  Ogg.  Clinical  Studies,  is  Oci. 
21  at  9 a.m.  The  seminar  is  in  Room 
i 642,  Biomedical  Sciences,  followed  by 
the  defence  in  Room  2527,  Clinical 
Studies.  The  thesis  is  “Autologous  Bone 
Marrow  Transplantation  Using  Long- 
Term  Marrow  Culture  in  Dogs;  Clinical 
Investigations."  Ogg's  adviser  is  Prof. 
Stephen  Kruih. 

The  final  PhD  examination  of  Tim 
McAllister,  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Oct.  24  at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  141,  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion Building.  The  thesis  is  “Charac- 
terization and  Regulation  of  Cereal 
Crain  Digestion  in  Ruminants.” 
McAllister’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Jock 
Buchanan-Smith. 

The  final  PhD  examination  of  Alan 
Barr,  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  Oct.  24  in  Room  038. 
Richards  Building.  The  thesis  seminar 
is  at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.;  the  oral  examination  is 
at  2:10  p.m.  Tlie  thesis  is  “Local  and 
Regional  Estimates  of  Sensible  and 
Latent  Heat  Flux  Densities  from  a 
Patchwork  Surface.”  Barr's  adviser  is 
Prof.  Terry  Gillespie. 

The  master's  thesis  examination  of 
David  Dyck.  School  of  Human  Biol- 
ogy. will  be  held  Oct.  17  at  9 a.m.  in 
Human  Biology  108.  Tlie  thesis  title  is 
"The  Glucose-Fatty  Acid  Cycle  in  Rat 
Skeletal  Muscle  During  Rest  and 
Electrical  Stimulation."  Dyck's  adviser 
is  Prof.  Lawrence  Spriet. 

Interested  members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  following  graduate  students  suc- 
cessfully completed  requirements  for 
their  doctoral  programs  and  graduated 
at  fall  convocation: 

■ Ross  Avery.  Nutritional  Sciences, 
whose  thesis  was  entitled  "The  Ef- 
fect of  Dietary  Zinc  Deficiency  on 
Polyamines.  Polyphosphates  and 
Membrane  Skeleton  Proteins  in  the 
Rat  Erythrocyte”; 

• Craig  Berezowsky.  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  "Troponin  C 
m^As  of  Muscle  and  Non-muscle 
Cells”; 

■ Lloyd  Berger.  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  "MRNA-associated 
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Proteins:  A Role  in  Translational 
Control”; 

■ Orville  Bondoc.  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  "Deterministic  Genetic 
Analysis  of  Nucleus  Breeding 
Schemes  for  Dairy  Cattle  In 
Developing  Countries”; 

■ Marline  Boulianne.  Pathology.  "In- 
vestigation of  Cardiorespiratory 
Physiology  of  Heavy  Turkeys  in 
Response  to  Exercise  and  Its 
Relevance  to  Sudden  Death 
Syndrome": 

■ Douglas  Derksen.  Crop  Science. 
'The  Influence  of  Agronomic  Prac- 
tices on  Weed  Communities"; 

■ Carl  Doige.  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, “Purification  and  Charac- 
terization of  the  Transport  and 
ATPase  Properties  of  P- 
Glycoprotein”: 

■ Jonathan  Lamarre.  Pathology, 
"Regulation  of  the  Transforming 
Growth  Faclors-Bela  by  Alpha-2- 
Macroglobulin"; 

■ Reniy  Lambert,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  "Ultra- 
filtration  in  the  Ontario  Dairy  In- 
dustry: An  Application  of  a 
Location-Allocation  Model"; 

■ Colin  Mwiindiliia,  Environmental 
Biology,  "Epidemiology  and  Predic- 
tion of  While  Mould  in  Common 
Bean": 

■ Jean-Pierre  Prive.  Horticultural 
Science.  “Climatic  Effects  of 
Vegetative  and  Reproductive 
Development  and  Photo-Assimilaie 
Partitioning  of  Three  Primocane- 
Fruiting  Red  Raspberries"; 

■ Rakhal  Sarker,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  “The  Political 
Economy  of  Systematic  Govern- 
ment Intervention  in  Agricultural 
Commodity  Markets"; 

■ Ido  Schechler.  Horticultural  Sci- 
ence. “Fruiting,  Carbon  Assimila- 
tion and  Allocation  in  Field-Grown 
Apple  Trees"; 

■ Jeffrey  Smith,  Food  Science.  “A 
Structure-Function  Study  of  the 
Aspartyl  Proteinase  from  the  Fungus 
Mucor  miehei'.  Effect  of  Chemical 
Modification  of  Charge  and 


Hydrophobicity”; 

James  Todd.  Horticultural  Science. 
“Catabolism  of  Membrane  Lipids  in 
Tomato  Fruit  {Lycoperskon  Es- 
citlcnlum  L.) 

Kurvari  Venkateswarlu,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics.  “Studies  of 
Gene  Targeting  by  Homologous 
Recombination  in  Tobacco  Plants"; 
Terry  Wheeler.  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, "Systematics  of  the  New  World 
RuchispwUi  Lioy  {Dipiera:  Sphaer- 
occridae)": 

Jeffrey  Wilson,  Population  Medi- 
cine, "An  Epidemiologic  Study  of 
Verocytoioxigenic  £.  Coli  Infection 
in  Ontario  Dairy  Cattle”: 

Kening  Yao,  Horticultural  Science, 
"Isolation  and  Characterization  of 
Nonsedimentable  Microvesicies 
from  Cotyledons  of  Phaseolus  Vul- 
garis"; 

Yohanna  Yiljep.  Engineering. 
“Airflow  Resistance  and  the  Effects 
on  Nitrogen  Solubility  of  Heat- 
Processing  Large  Round  Bales  of 


Alfalfa  Herbage"; 

John  Campbell.  Population  Medi- 
cine. “An  Epidemiological  Study  of 
Maedi-Visna  in  Ontario  Sheep 
Flocks”; 

Ronald  McLaughlin.  Clinical 
Studies.  "Force  Plate  Analysis  of 
Triple  Pelvic  O.steotomy  for  the 
Treatment  of  Canine  Hip 
Dysplasia”; 

Michael  Schunk.  Pathology.  "Effect 
of  Time  of  Exposure  to  SDA  Vims 
and  Mycoplasma  Pulmonis  on  Res- 
piratory Tract  Lesions  in  the  Wistar 
Rat”; 

William  Vernau.  Pathology,  "A 
Morphologic  and  Immunologic 
Analysi.s  of  Bovine  Lymphoma": 
and 

Andre  Auger,  Philosophy,  "Getting 
Beyond  the  Impasse  in  Theories  of 
Moral  Education;  The  Contribution 
of  a Phenomenology  of  Moral 
Life.”Q 


Letters  to  the  editor: 


We  are  writing  in  regard  to  the  article 
“Smallmouth  Bass  Focus  of  Protection 
Efforts."  which  appeared  in  At  Guelph 
Oct.  2. 

For  the  record,  the  35-year  research 
project  on  smallmouth  bass  at  Lake 
Opeongo  is  not  the  longest  continual 
study  of  vertebrates  in  the  world. 
Neither  is  it  the  longest  nationally  or 
regionally. 

Yellow-eyed  penguins,  for  example, 
have  been  studied  continually  in  New 
Zealand  since  1936.  There  are  also  con- 
tinual catch  statistics  for  seals  and 
whales  dating  to  17l0and  I910,respec- 
lively.  Breeding  waterfowl  have  been 
continually  surveyed  since  1946.  By 
agreement,  only  the  better  data  (those 
collected  after  the  bugs  were  worked 
out  of  the  system)  are  currently  used  for 
analysis  — and  those  span  36  years. 

Woodland  mice  have  been  continual- 

CLOTHJNG.  UNGERIE, 
FASHION  ACCESSORIES 
AND  PERFUME 


145  Wyndham  St.,  downtown  Guelph  763-5657 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


Claiu  M Marcll 


LET  ME  FIND 
YOU  THE 
RIGHT  PLAN. 


It’s  true;  we  have  a wide  range  of  guaranteed  and  other 
RRSP/RRIF  investments  at  Midland  Walwyn. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  give  you  knowledgeable  advice  on 
RRSPs/RRIFs  - and  flexibility,  control,  knowledgeable  and 
detailed  reporting  through  our  Self  Directed  plans. 

So  why  not  let  me  find  the  best  RRSP/RRIF  for  you?  Call 
me  at  822-8830.  Today! 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 
Clara  M.  Marelt 
822-8830 


ly  .studied  at  the  Wildlife  Research  Sta- 
tion in  Algonquin  Park  for  39  years.  So, 
the  Opeongo  Station  can  beat  the 
Wildlife  Research  Station  at  neither 
softball  nor  the  record  for  the  longest 
continual  study  of  vertebrates. 

Profs.  Tom  Nudds,  Dave  Lavigne, 
Ron  Brooks  and  Sandy  Middleton, 
Department  of  Zoology 


Making 

healthy 

choices 


Doe,s  fish  oil  really  help  prevent  heart 
di.sease?  Will  broccoli  keep  you  from 
chemotherapy?  I.s  diabeie.s  a lifestyle 
disease?  Are  focxl  contaminants  created 
by  science  or  nature? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions will  be  provided  Oct.  21  when  U 
of  G nutritional  scientists  get  together 
to  mark  National  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Week  with  a di.scussion  of 
“Choices  for  Good  Healtli:  Nutritional 
Strategies  for  Disease  Prevention.” 

The  free  public  lecture  and  panel  dis- 
cussion get  under  way  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Room  103  of  the  University  Centre. 

The  panel  includes  Prof.  Tammy 
Bray,  acting  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences  and  president  of 
the  Canadian  Society  for  Nutritional 
Sciences,  which  organized  the  event. 

"Increased  public  awareness  of  what 
science  and  technology  can  do  for  every 
aspect  of  our  human  life  is  critical  for 
our  health  and  well-being,"  says  Bray. 

"Nutrition  is  not  amyth;  it  is  a science 
that  can  enhance  the  quality  of  our  ex- 
perience and  help  us  to  live  longer, 
more  productive  lives." 

Bray  will  moderate  the  panel  discus- 
sion and  help  field  questions  from  the 
audience.  Other  U of  G faculty  joining 
her  on  the  panel  are  Bruce  Holub, 
Trevor  Smith,  Bill  Bettger,  Bill  Wood- 
ward and  Laura  Nagy.  □ 


OPTICAL 


worth  looking  into. . .“ 


10%  Staff 
Discount 

Save  10%  off  the 
regular  price  of  your 
complete  eyeglass 
purchase  (lenses  and 
a frame). 

We  offer  a wide 
selection  of  fashion 
frames,  plus  all  types 
of  specialty  lenses, 
including  the 
“superthin"  lenses. 


$99  Contact  Lens  Sale 

The  $99  price  is  offered  on  selected  brands 
of  soft,  clear,  daily-wear  contact  lenses. 

ll^EXPRESS 

I 2T  ^ C ty  \/  E /none/  s worxh  and  more 

M I C.  , Stan  Canaoa  Inc 


Stone  Road  Mall 
822-3280  Ext.565 

These  two  offers  cannot  be  combined 
nor  can  either  be  combined  with  any 
other  discount  offer. 
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University  Coiiege  Project  directors  Nancy  Schmidt,  ieft,  and  Prof.  Nancy  Baiiey. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


UCP  helps  put  the  pieces  together 


Emotionalism  hurts 
constitutional  debate 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

For  first-year  students,  university  can 
resemble  a giant  jigsaw  puzzle,  with 
many  small  pieces  coming  together  to 
form  a big  picture.  The  University  Col- 
lege Project  (UCP)  aims  to  help  new 
students  fit  the  pieces  together. 

Based  on  the  aims  outlined  in 
Towards  2000  and  U of  G's  strategic 
plan,  UCP  began  in  1989  with  a man- 
date to  focus  attention  and  resources  on 
first-year  students.  Project  co-director 
Nancy  Schmidt  of  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre  describes  it  as 
an  umbrella  organization  supporting  the 
efforts  of  many  separate  parts  of  the 
University,  with  programs  beginning  in 
high  school  and  continuing  throughout 
the  first  year  of  university. 

These  programs  include  a high  school 
transition  project  run  by  Admissions 
and  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre,  which  helps  high 
school  students  prepare  for  university; 
the  START  program,  which  gives 
entering  students  a two-day  orientation 
to  campus  life;  and  academic  programs 
such  as  the  “Introduction  to  Higher 
Learning”  class  offered  in  first  year. 

The  overall  goal  of  UCP  is  not  only  to 
help  students  through  their  first  year, 
but  also  to  develop  academic  commit- 
ment and  intellectual  curiosity  in  stu- 
dents and  prepare  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  undergraduate  education,  says 
Prof.  Nancy  Baiiey,  English  Language 
and  Literature,  the  other  co-director  of 
the  project. 

Since  taking  over  as  co-directors. 
Schmidt  and  Bailey  have  been  focusing 
much  of  their  efforts  on  a pilot  project 
called  University  College  Connection. 
This  program  would  bring  together 


it’s  time  to  say  goodbye  to  a familiar 
face  on  campus. 

The  OVC's  grey  barn,  a campus 
landmark  for  almost  70  years,  is  slated 
for  demolition  this  month.  On  Oct.  22. 
an  official  ceremony  will  mark  the 
farewell  to  the  bam  and  the  sod  turning 
for  the  OVC  learning  centre,  which  will 
lake  its  place. 

Guests  in  bowler  hats  and  vintage 
OVC  sweaters  will  look  on  as  President 
Brian  Segal  turns  the  sod.  using  the 
same  shovel  that  turned  the  sod  for  the 
Pathology  Building  in  1962. 

Rendall  Bowncss.  a 1932  graduate  of 
OVCand  a former  faculty  member,  will 
talk  about  his  memories  us  a student  in 
the  college. 

The  bam  began  its  life  in  1 922  a.s  part 
of  the  veterinary  hospital,  housing  sick 
animals  under  treatment.  The  upper 
floor  held  sleeping  quarters  for  the  siu- 


groups  of  25  to  30  first-year  students 
who  would  lake  the  same  courses  from 
the  same  professors  and  could  also  live 
together  in  residence. 

This  day-to-day  interaction  would 
help  new  students  make  connections 
between  their  academic  environment 
and  the  building  of  friendships,  Bailey 
says.  There  would  also  be  more  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  have  contact  with 
faculty  through  the  members  who  sup- 
port the  project. 

“For  a lot  of  new  students  coming  to 


Prof.  Nancy  Bailey  and  Nancy  Schmidt, 
new  co-directors  of  the  University  Col- 
lege Project,  may  share  the  same  first 
name,  but  they  bring  different  talents 
and  perspectives  to  the  program  aimed 
at  helping  first-year  students  make  the 
transition  to  university. 

Bailey,  a professor  in  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
has  spent  25  years  on  campus  serving 
on  a variety  of  committees,  including 
the  last  two  years  as  chair  of  the  Board 
of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Seeing  the  University  grow  and 
develop  over  the  years  has  given  her  a 
“strong  sense  of  the  vitality  of  the  In- 
stitution,” she  says.  She  has  also  taught 
first-year  undergraduate  courses  for  20 
years,  keeping  her  in  touch  with  the 
challenges  of  the  first-year  experience. 

Schmidt  has  been  at  Guelph  for  three 
years,  supervising  Learning  Resource 
Services  in  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre.  Many  of  the 


dents  on  duty.  More  recently,  the  build- 
ing has  been  used  to  hold  animals  used 
for  teaching  and  research. 

Actual  demolition  of  the  bam  .should 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  construction  should  begin  on  the 
learning  centre  by  mid-November. 

The  first  phase  of  the  learning  centre 
is  expected  to  be  completed  by  March 
1993.  Almost  $3  million  has  been 
raised  for  the  building  so  far.  but  costs 
are  expected  to  reach  about  $8  million, 
says  OVC  development  officer  Maire 
Pratschke. 

The  learning  centre  will  become  the 
new  hub  of  OVC,  says  the  college’s 
communications  co-ordinator.  Martha 
Leibbrandt. 

It  will  contain  several  large  lecture 
theatres  and  classrooms,  as  well  as  a 
cafeteria,  an  expanded  library  with 
audio-visual  facilities,  computer  labs 


university,  one  of  the  major  challenges 
is  the  size  of  the  institution.”  says 
Schmidt.  “They  don’t  know  anyone 
else."  Grouping  students  together 
“gives  them  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  community.” 

Bailey  stres.ses  that  the  project  is  not 
trying  to  create  a comfortable  nest  for 
first-year  students.  “It’s  trying  to  create 
a connection  that  they  can  hold 
throughout  the  challenge  and  excite- 
ment of  university."  □ 


programs  developed  there  focus 
primarily  on  new  students,  giving  her 
insight  into  the  different  learning  needs 
of  Guelph  students,  she  says. 

The  combination  of  faculty  and  siatf 
membership  in  UCP  is  an  important 
goal  of  the  project  because  it  seeks  to 
“bring  together  people  in  various  roles 
who  can  offer  new  first-year  students  a 
continuum  of  resources. “says  Schmidt. 
The  two  hope  to  combine  their  talents 
to  achieve  their  common  goal  of  help- 
ing students  and  to  create  new  connec- 
tions among  staff,  students  and  faculty. 

Schmidt  and  Bailey  credit  their 
predecessors.  Prof.  Terry  Gillespie. 
Land  Resource  Science,  and  Shelly  Bir- 
nie-Lefcovitch  of  CSRC.  with  doing 
much  of  the  groundwork  to  convert 
UCP  from  a concept  to  reality.  “They 
left  big  shoes  to  fill,”  says  Schmidt.  □ 


and  an  open  central  courtyard. 

The  building  will  also  contain 
facilities  used  in  OVC's  extensive  con- 
tinuing education  program  and  will 
welcome  more  than  15,000  visitors 
each  year.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

English  Canadians  are  mi.sguided  if  they 
think  the  constitutional  crisis  can  be 
resolved  by  telling  French  Canadians 
that  they  love  them,  says  Prof.  Fred 
Vaughan,  a constitutional  expert  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Studies. 

“That  is  naive  and  a waste  ol  lime,"  he 
says.  “The  people  of  Quebec  are  deeply 
amused  when  they  hear  English 
Canadians  say  that  they  love  French 
Canadians.” 

Vaughan  is  concerned  that  issues  in 
the  current  debate  will  be  hijacked  by 
emotionalism.  The  issues  are  "real  and 
deeply  constitutional"  and  can  only  be 
addressed  with  a full  understanding  ol 
constitutional  implications  and  how 
they  are  interconnected,  he  says. 

"You  can’t  take  one  piece  of  the  puz- 
zle and  solve  it  and  expect  to  solve  the 
entire  jigsaw  puzzle." 

Important,  interconnected  aspects  of 
the  proce.ss  include  the  restructuring  of 
federal  institutions,  native  issues  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  Quebec  in  a recognized 
fomi  of  federalism. 

This  la.st  issue  is  of  prime  importance 
because  of  the  serious  threat  of 
separatism  in  Quebec.  Vaughan  says.  A 
recent  constitutional  conference  in 
Quebec  was  widely  boycotted  because 
the  province's  intellectuals  have  taken 
such  a strong  separati.st  slant.  "Six 
months  ago.  I was  convinced  Canada 
was  all  over."  he  says. 

What  Quebec  is  after  is  power,  says 
Vaughan,  and  "the  trick  will  be  to 
balance"Quebec‘s  needs  and  recognize 
their  distinctness  in  a way  that  satisfies 
the  other  provinces. 

One  of  the  central  aspects  of  the 
debate mu.st deal  with  EnglishCanada’s 
recognition  and  coming  to  tenns  with 
Quebec's  unique  position,  a position 
that  has  always  been  recognized  in  law. 

"The  distinct  society  issue  is  impor- 
tant and  has  to  be  addressed,"  says 
Vaughan,  who  will  be  part/c/paf/ng  in 
the  Universiiy 's  regionul  eonterence  on 
Canadian  unity  Oct.  24  to  26. 


The  College  of  Biological  Science  has 
developed  a co-op  program  for  graduate 
students  in  a unique  arrangement  with  a 
Montreal-based  phamiaceuiical  com- 
pany and  the  Medical  Research  Council 
(MRC). 

After  completing  a master’s  or  doc- 
toral degree,  graduates  work  for  one 
year  at  the  Merck  Frosst  Centre  for 
Therapeutic  Research  in  Montreal. 
MRC  will  sponsor  selected  students 
through  three  years  of  postgraduate 
study  at  U of  G.  then  split  the  cost  of  the 
studcnt’s.stipend  with  Merck  Frosst  for 
the  one-year  work  tenn. 

“This  is  a tailor-made  program  for 
Merck  Frosst."  says  CBS  Dean  Bruce 
Sells,  who  proposed  the  co-op  program 
after  visiting  the  firm  in  January.  The 
company  has  just  opened  a $70-mil(ion 
research  facility  and  will  be  hiring  300 
scientists,  he  say.s. 


Although  Canadians  may  be  tired  oi 
the  constitutional  debate,  they  do  care 
and  should  become  more  involved  and 
knowledgeable,  he  says.  The  current 
round  of  talks  is  far  superior  in  terms  of 
procedure  and  subs^nce  than  the 
Mecch  Lake  package  3h<I  offers  more 
opportunities  for  public  input,  he  say  s. 

The  regional  conference,  entitled 
“Canada;  Break  Up  or  Restructure  — 
The  Consequences  for  Our  Future.  " 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  public 
input. 

Speakers  will  include  Jean  Beliard. 
former  French  ambassador  to  Canada; 
William  Montour,  chief  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions Council:  Rosalie  Abella.  chair  of 
the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission: 
Pierre  Fortin,  a member  of  the 
Belanger-Campeau  Commission;  and 
Sylvia  Ostry.  chair  of  the  Centre  for 
Inteniational  Studies  at  the  University 
ofToronto. 

To  register  for  the  conference,  call 
Continuing  Education  at  Ext.  3956.3 

Students  to 
join  rally  at 
Queen’s  Park 

Students  across  the  province  will  mark 
National  Students'  Day  Oct.  17  with  a 
rally  at  Queen’s  Park. 

The  Central  Student  Association  will 
take  three  busloads  of  students  loToron- 
to  for  the  rally,  says  Suzie  Diamond. 
eSA  vice-president  external. 

The  free  buses  will  leave  at  10:30  a.m. 
from  the  front  of  the  University  Centre 
and  will  drop  students  off  at  Ryerson 
Polytcchnical  Institute.  At  1 :30  p.m.,  the 
students  will  proceed  to  Queen's  Park. 

The  rally,  organized  by  the  Ontario 
Feileration  of  Students  with  help  from 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students, 
will  address  issues  ot  tuition  increases. 
reduced  tundin^  arid  inutLyuuic \upport 
fr<»m  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program.  J 


When  the  co-op  program  is  fully 
funded,  "there  will  Ik*  12  positions  in 
the  pipeline  — here  and  at  Merck 
Frosst."  says  Sells. 

For  U of  G.  the  program  will  relieve 
the  pressure  on  research  grants,  leach- 
ing assistaniships  and  fellowships  used 
to  support  graduate  students,  he  says.  It 
will  benefit  students  who  want  to  do 
applied  research  and  are  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  an  industrial  en- 
vironment. And  it  will  provide  Merck 
Frosst  with  well-trained  people. he  says. 

The  co-op  program  will  also  foster 
incrca.sed  understanding  and  greater  in- 
teraction between  academic  and  com- 
mercial researchers,  says  Sells.  Merck 
Frosst  researchers  will  understand 
"what  we  can  deliver  in  temis  of  new 
developments  and  new  technologies, 
and  we  can  also  learn  what  problems 
phamiaceuiical  firms  have." 

In  negotiations  for  the  co-op  program. 
Sells  said  he  was  careful  to  protect  the 
University's  research  autonomy.  Facul- 
ty members  supervising  co-op  graduate 
students  will  not  be  pressured  to  work 
on  industrial  problems,  he  says.  And 
Merck  Frosst  supports  this  approach. 
"They  feel  that  curiosity-driven  re- 
search should  be  done  in  universities.  " 
The  program  will  be  of>en  to  students 
from  academic  backgrounds  related  to 
pharmaceutical  research.  These  include 
molecular  biology,  biochemistry,  phar- 
macology. physiology,  immunology 
and  microbiology. 

Sells  expects  the  first  student  to  enrol 
in  the  prognim  next  year.  3 


Bell  award  recognizes  teaching 


Faculty  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  education  at  U of  C 
have  a chance  to  be  honored  with  the 
John  Bell  Award. 

Senate  presents  the  award  each  year 
in  memory  of  Prof.  John  Bell,  former 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Languages 
and  Literatures,  who  died  in  1987. 

Candidates  for  the  award  must  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to 
course  and  curriculum  design  and 
shown  educational  leadership. 


They  must  also  have  developed 
materials,  procedures  and  ideas  about 
university  education  at  either  the  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  level.  This 
work  must  have  received  recognition 
in  the  wider  University  community. 
Finally,  the  nominee  must  have  al- 
ready received  recognition  at  U of  G 
for  leaching  ability. 

Nominations  should  be  submitted 
by  Dec.  3 1 to  the  Senate  Secretariat  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  □ 


Barn  makes  way  for  learning  centre 


Directors  bring  varied 
experience  to  project 


Graduate  co-op  program 
meets  needs  of  U of  G, 
pharmaceutical  firm 
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Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Canadian 
University  Education 

63  actions  to  be  taken 


Funding 

1 . The  commission  recommends  that 
government  contributions  to 
Canadian  universities  be  increased 
gradually  to  bring  them  closer  to 
government  coniribulions  to  state 
universities  in  the  United  Slates.  Tlie 
commission  recommends,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  funding  of  the  specific 
activities  and  programs  suggested  in 
this  report. 

2.  The  commission  recommends  that 
highereducaiion  remain  a provincial 
responsibility  and  that  the  federal 
government  continue  — and  restore 
— its  contributions  in  the  field  of 
established  program  financing. 

3.  The  commission  recommends  real 
increases  in  the  budgets  of  the  grant- 
ing councils,  but  it  suggests  that  the 
matter  of  covering  research  over- 
heads be  left  to  the  provinces. 

4.  Provided  that  an  income-contingent 
repayment  loan  system  is  instituted 
(see  Recommendation  37).  the  com- 
mission believes  student  fees  should 
be  increased  gradually  to  cover  25 
per  cent  of  the  general  operating 
costs  of  a university. 

5.  The  commission  strongly  recom- 
mends that  any  revised  Copyright 
Act  retain  an  exemption  for  purposes 
of  study  and  research,  such  as  was 
apparently  agreed  to  in  earlier  dis- 
cussions between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  universities. 

Teaching  and  learning 

6.  The  definition  of  scholarship  should 
be  stated  clearly  at  each  university 
and  should  include  much  more  than 
the  publication  of  research  articles. 

7.  Faculty  who  undertake  technological 
or  other  innovations  in  university 
pedagogy  should  be  recognized  for 
the  scholarly  contribution  they  are 
making  and  should  he  given  support 
lor  their  particular  innovations. 

K.  The  commission  recommends  that  all 
faculty,  on  hiring  and  at  the  start  of 
each  evaluation  periixl.  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  decide,  in  concert 
with  the  department  head,  whether 
their  evaluation  will  be  based 
primarily  on  research  (or  some  other 
fonn  of  scholarship)  or  tin  leaching. 
Promotion  to  every  rank  should  be 
based  on  excellence  in  the  chosen 
category,  along  with  competence  in 
the  other,  and  faculty  members 
should  have  the  right  to  be  evaluated 
on  a different  bxsis  at  different  limes 
in  their  careers. 

y.  Faculty  who  choose  to  be  evaluated 
primanly  on  leaching  should  leach 
slightly  more  scheduled  hours  than 
those  being  evaluated  primarily  on 
research. 

10.  In  view  of  the  increased  siudcni-lo- 
facully  ratios  universities  have  had  to 
cope  with,  the  minimum  average  of 
classroom  teaching  hours  per  week 
per  full-time  faculty  member  should 
be  eight.  That  figure  should  continue 
to  be  higherihan  the  national  average 
at  universities  that  arc  primarily  un- 
dergraduate. 

1 1.  A minimum  number  of  classroom 
leaclting  hours  should  be  established 
at  each  university,  and  no  professor 
should  be  permitted  to  function 
below  it.  apart  from  exceptional  tem- 
porary'. circumstances. 

12.  Research,  granting  councils  should 
lake  into  account  the  leaching  and 
supervision  of  graduate  students 
when  awarding  grants, 

1.3.  The  distribution  of  leaching  hours 
throughout  the  undergraduate  and 
grailuaie  years  should  he  carefully 
monitored  so  that  all  senior  profes- 
sotN  take  some  share  in  the  leaching 
of  early  undergraduate  courses. 


14.  The  statistics  concerning  scheduled 
teaching  hours  should  be  widely 
available,  depanment  by  department 
and  university  by  university. 

1 5.  Every  PhD  candidate  should  be  of- 
fered training  in  modem  leaching 
methods  and  should  have  to 
demonstrate  reasonable  competence 
in  leaching  if  heading  fora  teaching 
career.  Such  training  should  be 
obligatory  for  teaching  tissisliims 
belore  they  leach  at  a university. 

16.  Prospective  new  faculty  members 
should  be  required  to  demonstrate 
their  teaching  ability  as  well  as  their 
research  proficiency  when  applying 
to  be  hired. 

17.  Faculty  development  activities 
should  receive  a fixed,  substantial 
portion  ofthe  university  budget,  with 
money  made  available  to  create  or 
expand  instructional  development 
offices  and  fund  leaching  innova- 
tions. 

18.  The  "leaching  dossier”  should  be 
widely  adopted  as  a basis  for  evaluat- 
ing the  teaching  record  of  faculty. 
Student  evaluations  of  teaching 


should  be  applied  universally,  well 
before  the  end  of  term,  and  always 
with  properly  tailored  forms  and 
with  an  objective,  scientific  altitude. 
There  should  be  no  impediment  to 
siudenl-iniliated  public  course 
evaluations. 

Peer  reviews  of  teaching  should  in- 
clude attendance  at  classes  given  by 
the  person  being  evaluated.  Every 
university  should  establish  a clear 
policy  for  dealing  with  unsatisfac- 
tory evaluations, 

19.  Provincial  governments  should 
recognize  the  additional  costs  of  co- 
op education  and  provide  for  them  in 
university  budgets. 

Curricular  design 

20.  Given  the  variety  of  goals  and  beliefs 
related  to  curricular  design,  the  com- 
mission lakes  the  view  that  there  can 
never  be  one  “correct”  or  "true”  ap- 
proach. To  ensure  reasonable 
balance  and  choice,  the  commission 
therefore  recommends  that  univer- 
sities continue  to  encourage  many 
diflereni  individual  experiments  in 
curricular  organiztition.  as  is  now 
happening,  and  share  the  results 
widely. 

Committees  of  academic  vice-presi- 
dents and  deans  can  .serve  to  speed 
the  exchange  of  information,  but  it 
would  be  helpful  to  have  people 
designated  on  each  campus  to 
facilitate  and  accelerate  the  adoption 
of  curricular  change.  Curricular  ex- 
periments should  be  assisted  finan- 
cially by  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Education  (see 
Recommendation  36). 

21.  interdisciplinary  programs,  which 
cohere  around  particular  area.s  of  ap- 
plication. arc  promising  and  should 
be  emulated  more  often.  With  teach- 
ing oriented  in  this  way.  it  will  be- 
come easier  to  pursue  researcli  along 
the  same  lines  and  to  devise  more 
successful  way.s  for  funding  interdis- 
ciplinary research. 

22.  Ever>'  few  years,  a random  sample 


of  graduates  who  left  the  university 
three  or  four  years  earlier  should  be 
surveyed  about  their  work  ex- 
perience. This  should  be  in  addition 
to  the  regular,  more  general  surveys 
of  all  graduates  concerning  their 
educational  experience,  as  recom- 
mended later  in  this  report.  Tlieir 
current  employers  should  also  be 
surveyed  under  conditions  of  con- 
fidentiality and  anonymity. 

The  results  should  not  go  on  the 
record  of  any  individual,  but  should 
be  aggregated  independently  and 
used  as  a guide  to  the  university  with 
respect  to  its  efforts  at  preparing  stu- 
dents for  the  world  of  work.  The 
university  should  share  this  informa- 
tion with  the  public  as  a means  of 
letting  people  know  what  the  current 
perceptions  of  employers  are  and  the 
responsiveness  of  the  university  to 
the  needs  of  the  economy. 

23.  Critical  studies  are  required  concern- 
ing the  issue  of  being  taught  to  work 
with  obsolete  equipment.  A deter- 
mination should  be  made  as  to  just 
how  serious  a problem  this  is  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  eventual 


employer  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

24.  All  students  should,  in  the  course  of 
their  w'ork,  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  and  demonstrate  reasonable 
competence  in  the  use  of  computers, 
at  least  for  word  processing  and 
database  access. 

The  international 
dimension 

25.  Internationalization  should  form 
part  of  the  mission  statement  of 
every  university  and  should  offer  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  year- 
abroad  and  split  programs,  as  well  as 
educational  exchanges.  Federal 
government  agencies  should  help 
fund  these  programs. 

26.  Canada's  universities  should  enter 
into  collaborative  degree  programs 
with  appropriate  foreign  institutions, 
should  emphasize  courses  in  inlema- 
liona!  marketing  and  government, 
and  should  extend  Canada’s  suc- 
cessful co-op  education  programs  to 
include  as  many  foreign  employers 
as  can  be  accommodated. 

27.  The  federal  government  should  lake 
immediate  steps  to  increase  the 
speed  with  which  .students  visas  are 
issued. 

Continuing  education 

28.  The  commission  believes  that  every 
university  should  have  a continuing 
education  unit  run  by  at  least  a dean 
and  adequately  staffed  so  as  to  be 
proactive  in  finding  and  meeting 
needs  in  the  community. 

29.  Universities  should  distinguish  be- 
tween evening  credit  studies, 
general-interest  courses  and  specific 
knowledge  maintenance  programs, 
and  although  encouraging  all  three, 
should  be  increasingly  involved  in 
the  last,  in  co-operation  with  in- 
dustry and  labor. 

30.  It  is  essential  that  excellent  work 
done  within  the  field  of  continuing 
education  lx*  fully  recognized  for 


purpose.s  of  tenure  and  promotion. 

3 1 . In  combination  with  distance  educa- 
tion, the  benefits  ofthe  expertise  at  a 
given  university  should  be  made 
available  throughout  lliecountry  and 
should  constitute  the  basis  for  export 
sales  of  educational  package.s. 

32.  Provincial  governments  and  in- 
dustrial organizations  should  pro- 
vide seed  money,  where  necessary, 
to  encourage  universities  to  create 
continuing  education  enterprises  that 
can  become  financially  self-sustain- 
ing. 

Distance  education 

33.  Existing  distance  education  efforts 
are  excellent  and  need  to  be  ex- 
panded. Governments  should  recog- 
nize the  enormous  value  inherent  in 
distance  learning  and  provide  ade- 
quate support,  including  graduate 
courses  where  appropriate. 

34.  As  with  continuing  education, 
professors  who  organize  successful 
presentations  for  distance  learning 
should  receive  the  recognition  they 
deserve  and  should  be  able  to  use 


these  accomplishments  for  full  value 
when  seeking  tenure,  promotion  or 
merit  pay. 

35.  Provincial  educational  television 
networks  should  form  a consortium 
to  create  a constantly  updated  series 
of  video  presentations,  useful  both 
for  broadcast  and  home  study.  The 
universities  involved  in  distance 
education  should  form  a similar  con- 
sortium to  plan  and  organize  the 
material  for  these  video  presenta- 
tions. 

Products  would  fit  into  course  offer- 
ings at  several  universities,  and 
production  tasks  would  be  divided 
among  the  networks.  A fund  for  that 
purpose  should  be  created,  with 
money  coming  from  both  levels  of 
government.  Programs  designed  and 
produced  in  this  way  will  be  useable 
in  other  countries  where  English  or 
French  is  spoken.  Such  export  sales 
would  bring  both  funds  and  prestige 
to  participating  Canadian  Institu- 
tions. 

Research  on  higher 
education 

36.  Canada  should  create  immediately  a 
fund  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  FIPSE  in 
the  United  States.  The  commission 
recommends  that  the  fund  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC),  but  receive  an  etinnarked 
allotment  of  financial  resources.  It 
should  deal  with  the  improvement  of 
education  generally,  but  have  a spe- 
cial allocation  set  aside  for 
postsecondary  education,  ad- 
ministered by  a separate  posisecon- 
dar>'  panel. 

The  commission  recommends  that 
the  projects  supported  by  the  fund  be 
of  a practical  nature  with  clear  im- 
plications for  short-term  application 
of  the  findings.  Fundamental  educa- 
tional psychology,  learning  theory 
and  other  related  scientific  work 
should  not  he  supported  by  this  fund. 


but  should  continue  to  be  funded  by 
the  three  granting  councils.  Support 
for  other  research  into  higher  educa- 
tion, i.e.  history  of  universities, 
would  also  continue  to  come  out  of 
the  regular  SSHRC  budget. 

Based  on  comparisons  with  the  U.S. 
fund,  the  poslsecondary  panel  alone 
would  have  an  annual  budget  of  Just 
over  $1.5  million,  and  the  entire 
fund  would  require  $6  million. 
Depending  on  the  quality  of  applica- 
tions received,  there  might  have  to 
be  a phase-in  period  before  the  full 
budget  could  be  usefully  spent. 

Accessibility 

37.  The  commission  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  federal  government 
institute  an  income-contingent 
repayment  student  assistance  plan, 
whereby  student  loans  would  be 
widely  available  and  would  be  paid 
back  as  a surtax  on  the  federal  in- 
come tax  once  the  recipient's  in- 
come rose  above  a certain  level. 
Alternative  arrangements  could  be 
made  if  necessary,  as  is  now  the  case 
for  Quebec  and  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories. 

38.  Because  cultural  and  family  barriers 
require  an  outreach  approach,  the 
commission  recommends  that,  at 
least  as  an  initial  experiment, 
universities  consult  with  local 
school  boards  to  create  outreach 
projects  for  provincial  government 
funding.  Such  projects  would  iden- 
tify students  in  Grades  7 to  9 with 
academic  potential  but  with 
socioeconomic  difficulties. 

A designated  person  would  be  as- 
signed to  meet  periodically  with  the 
student  and  the  student’s  family  to 
encourage  expectations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  higher  education.  These 
projects  would  be  evaluated  in  five 
or  six  years  and  dealt  with  according 
to  the  results. 

39.  The  federal  government  should  con- 
tinue funding  a variety  of  initiatives 
with  respect  to  higher  education  for 
native  people.  In  particular,  in- 
creased support  should  be  given  for 
the  creation  of  transition  years  at 
various  universities  and  for  outreach 
programs  to  offer  early  university- 
equivalent  programs  closer  to  the 
native  communities. 

40.  Federal-provincial  difficulties  over 
the  Saskatchewan  Indian  Federated 
College  should  be  resolved  by 
means  of  an  interim  funding  arran- 
gement and  binding  arbitration. 

4 1 . There  is  a basic  need  for  additional 
earmarked  funds  from  provincial 
treasuries  .so  that  modem  technol- 
ogy can  be  purchased,  buildings 
retrofitted  to  welcome  disabled  stu- 
dents and  student  counselling  ser- 
vices augmented. 

42.  There  should  be  no  prohibition  con- 
cerning the  taping  of  lectures,  and  no 
disability  certificate  should  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose. 

43.  Universities  should  continue  to  im- 
plement general  measures  to  im- 
prove the  attitude  towards  women 
on  campus,, especially  in  engineer- 
ing faculties. 

44.  Universities  should  work  closely 
with  school  boards  and  with  provin- 
cial curriculum  planners  to  rewrite 
the  mathematics  and  science  cur- 
riculum in  high  schools.  Instead  of 
teaching  only  subdisciplines  of 
science  such  as  physics,  chemistry 
and  biology,  students  should  be 
taught  courses  in  "The  Technology 
of  Everyday  Life”  and  "Science, 
Technology  and  Society." 

What  passed  for  liberal  education  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  can  no 
longer  masquerade  as  such  as  the 
century  comes  to  a close.  Although 


‘‘‘‘The  definition  of  scholarship  should  be  stated 
clearly  at  each  university  and  should  include 
much  more  than  the  publication  of  research 
articles.” 
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the  most  immediate  result  of  such 
leaching  would  probably  be  the 
greater  involvement  of  women  in 
science  and  technology,  society  as  a 
whole  would  benefit  in  the  long  run. 

45.  Special  efforts  are  required  to 
promote  women  at  universities  into 
positions  of  authority  and  to  do  so  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  If  banks  were 
places  where  the  women  did  the 
work  and  the  men  constituted  the 
executive,  universities  are  looking 
rather  like  places  where  the  women 
study  and  the  men  run  the  institution. 

46.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  make 
academic  careers  and  PhD  programs 
more  attractive  to  women.  These  in- 
clude arrangements  with  respect  to 
working  conditions,  allowances  for 
family  responsibilities  and  creation 
of  a truly  gender-neutral  atmosphere 
at  the  university. 

47.  Continued  encouragement  is  needed 
for  women's  studies,  particularly 
with  respect  to  making  the  subject 
matter  of  all  courses  more  balanced 
on  the  subject  of  gender. 

48.  The  federal  government  should  con- 
tinue to  recognize  its  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  francophone  university 
education  outside  Quebec  and 
should  work  with  the  provinces  to 
ensure  that  students  and  the  institu- 
tions receive  the  support  necessary 
to  meet  this  national  objective. 

Aid  could  be  channelled  via  the 
Regroupement  des  universites  de  la 
francophonie  hors-Quebec,  an  or- 
ganization formed  to  benefit  from 
mutual  co-operation. 

Attrition 

49.  There  should  be  a central  register 
with  a student  identification  number 
for  each  registered  student  and  an 
indication  of  program,  year  and 
status  (part-  or  full-time).  This 
should  apply  in  all  cases  where  the 
program  is  intended  to  lead  to  a de- 
gree. This  information  should  be 
gathered  on  a national  basis,  possibly 
by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
Education. 

An  annual  analysis  should  be 
produced  indicating  attrition  rates, 
tran.sfers  and  trends  in  educational 
patterns.  The  effectiveness  of 
programs  undertaken  at  individual 
universities  could  then  be  assessed. 

50.  Programs  to  improve  the  first-year 
experience  should  be  adopted  at  all 
universities,  especially  where  attri- 
tion is  high. 

51.  Supervisors  should  be  required  to 
report  to  their  departments  the  exact 
status  of  each  graduate  student,  the 
schedule  for  completion,  with 
precise  milestones,  and  the  reasons 
for  any  changes  in  the  scheduling. 
Each  report  should  be  received  and 
approved  by  the  graduate  student. 
Departments  should  hold  super- 
visors responsible  for  bringing  about 
timely  outcomes  as  predicted.  Ex- 
cept in  special  circumstances, 
master's  programs  should  take  no 
longer  than  two  years  and  PhD 
programs  no  longer  than  four  years 
following  a master’s  degree. 
Institutions  should  offer  integrated, 
accelerated,  combined  programs, 
resulting  in  both  master’s  and  doc- 
torate degrees  in  four  to  five  years 
(for  honors  graduates).  Statistics 
should  be  kept  on  actual  completion 
time  .and  on  the  prevalence  of.  and 
reasons  for.  delays  in  predicted  out- 
comes. 

Universities  and  the 
secondary  school 
system 

52.  Liaison  groups  should  be  established 
between  faculties  of  education  and 
nearby  school  boards  and  teacher  as- 
sociation.s,  as  well  as  with  provincial 
planning  authorities. 

These  groups  should  be  supported 
by  the  province  and  should  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  jointly  planned 
work  to  solve  mutually  perceived 
problems.  They  should  also  be  able 
to  apply  for  research  grants  from 
federal  granting  councils. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  of  liaison 
groups  should  be  disseminaietl 
widely  by  school  board  associations. 

53.  When  members  of  education  facul- 
ties do  sophisticated  and  innovative 


consulting  work  for  school  boards  or 
for  the  proposed  liaison  bodies,  such 
work  should  be  reported  on  and 
given  proper  recognition. 

54.  An  overall  goal  should  be  the  eleva- 
tion of  faculties  of  education  to  a 
highly  respected  status.  To  achieve 
this,  universities  should  examine  the 
potential  contribution  of  faculties  of 
education  at  the  university  itself. 
Universities  should  either  make  bet- 
ter use  of  the  expertise  at  these  facul- 
ties or  take  steps  to  improve  the  level 
of  expertise  available  there. 

Co-operation  within 
higher  education 

55.  The  Council  of  Ministers  of  Educa- 
tion, together  with  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  should  set  up  a national  coun- 
cil on  credit  transfer,  along  the  lines 
of  the  organization  in  Alberta. 

There  i.s  already  an  initiative  to  es- 
tablish a Canadian  information 
centre  for  international  credentials, 
resulting  from  a UNESCO  conven- 
tion and  funded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  CMEC,  for  purposes  of 
uniformity  in  credit  given  to  foreign 
graduates. 

With  this  as  a starting  point,  the  in- 
corporation of  equivalencies  from 
across  Canada's  higher  education 
system  could  be  accomplished 
within  a few  years. 

56.  Provincial  barriers  to  mobility 
within  professions,  particularly 
teaching,  should  be  investigated  and 
removed  immediately.  If  any  one 
province  has  a serious  problem  with 
the  credentials  granted  in  another 
province,  these  differences  should 
be  taken  up  at  the  Council  of  Mini- 
sters of  Education  and  resolved  as 
soon  as  possible. 

57.  Universities  and  nearby  community 
colleges  should  organize  programs, 
taken  simultaneously  and  equally  at 
the  two  institutions,  and  leading  to  a 
degree  that  incorporates  a combina- 
tion of  skills  development  and  liberal 
education.  Provincial  governments 
should  fund  the  development  and  co- 
ordinating costs  of  such  programs. 

58.  Universities  should  expand  their 
current  effort-s  to  help  students  at 
community  colleges  arrange  for 
meaningful  transfer  opportunities, 
leading  to  degrees  that  make  sense 
for  the  individual  students  and  can  be 
accomplished  in  a minimum  time. 

Tenure 

59.  Although  tenure  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  sense  of  continuing 
employment,  it  should  be  defined  to 
allow  for  dismissals  (with  ap- 
propriate compensation)  when 
departmental  closure  or  downsizing 
is  involved.  This  would  permit 
higher  productivity  and  easier  mod- 
ernization at  universities  and  would 
help  dispel  doubts  held  about  univer- 
sities in  the  business  and  government 
communities. 

60.  Each  province  should  empower  a 
board  of  appropriate  persons  to  rule 
on  whether  there  has  been  any 
abridgement  of  academic  freedom  in 
any  dehiring  decisions  involving  a 
tenured  professor.  The  board  should 
have  the  power  to  compel  rehiring. 

Future  supply  of 
faculty 

6 1 . Monitoring  and  study  of  the  supply- 
and-demand  factors  should  con- 
tinue, but  there  is  no  reason  for 
widespread  hiring  at  this  time.  Al- 
though no  serious  shortage  is  ex- 
pected. it  would  be  prudent  to  bring 
into  the  faculty  some  of  the  sessional 
lecturers  and  part-time  teachers 
whose  abilities  have  been 
demonstrated. 

62.  It  would  make  sense  to  reduce  the 
length  of  lime  required  at  Canadian 
universities  to  obtain  a PhD  degree 
and  to  reduce  the  attrition  rale.  There 
is  no  need  for  substantial  increases  in 
the  number  of  students  accepted  into 
gniduate  studies. 

Quality  control  and 
performance  indicators 

63.  The  commission  recommends 
strongly  that  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada 


create  an  academic  audiiingcommii- 
tee  that  will  help  each  university 
gatherstatistics  and  will  annually  as- 
semble and  publicize  the  findings. 
These  .statistics  should  consist  of 
both  output  and  input  measures  that 
will  enable  universities  and  govern- 
ments to  assure  themselves  that  mis- 
sions are  being  accomplished  and 
priorities  balanced.  Tills  academic 
auditing  committee  would  occupy 
itself  with  the  following  measures; 

■ An  annual  survey  at  each  university 
of  graduates  who  left  the  university 
four  years  earlier  and  eight  years  ear- 
lier. to  determine  their  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  the  education  they 
received  and  the  advice  they  would 
care  to  offer  based  on  their  sub- 
sequent experience. 

■ At  each  university,  once  every  live 
years,  u survey  of  the  employers  of  a 
randomly  selected  group  of 
graduates  who  lefi  the  university 
four  years  earlier,  to  determine  the 
degree  of  employer  satisfaction  and 
the  particular  qualities  that  were 
present  or  absent  in  the  given 
employees  and  that  could  reasonably 
be  related  to  their  education. 

■ In  conjunction  with  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  Education,  a system- 
wide  accounting  of  exactly  what 
happened  to  those  who  entered  the 
university  system  five  years  earlier. 
This  would  include,  for  each  univer- 
sity, an  overall  retention  rate  and  an 
indication  of  the  route  taken  by  those 
who  left  the  university. 

■ The  aggregated  results,  for  each 
university,  of  an  exit  test  of  writing 
ability,  taken  by  each  graduating  stu- 
dent and  compared  with  that 
student’s  result  on  a similar  writing 
test  taken  on  entry.  The  tests  would 
not  count  on  the  student’s  record, 
would  be  standardized,  would  be 
centrally  organized  and  marked,  and 
would  be  administered  at  the  local 
level.  Based  on  experience  with 
entry  tests,  the  overail  cost  of  this 
program  would  be  about  $4  million 
a year. 

■ For  each  university,  the  following 
information  concerning  under- 
graduate education,  by  faculty  or 
department: 

• average  scheduled  classroom  un- 
dergraduate teaching  hours  per 
full-time  permanent  faculty  mem- 
ber; 

• average  class  size  for  first-year 
courses  and  for  upper-year  cour- 
ses; 

• proportion  of  introductory  first- 
and  second-year  courses  taught  by 
professors  with  the  nmk  ot  assis- 
tant professor  or  higher; 

• proportion  of  courses  in  the  first 
two  years  where  tutorials  exist  and 
where  tutorials  arc  given  by 
graduate  students  acting  as  teach- 
ing assistants; 

• proportion  ot  courses  where 
papers  and  exams  are  marked  b> 
teaching  a.ssistants.  along  with  an 
indication  of  whether  profe.ssors 
are  universally  available  and  will- 
ing to  re-mark  such  papers  on  ap- 
peal; 

• proportion  of  courses  where  stu- 
dent ratings  are  administered  at 
least  one  month  before  the  end  ol 
lenn.  with  an  indication  of  how 
the  results  are  used,  including  the 
proportion  ot  courses  for  which 
these  ratings  are  made  public; 

• proportion  of  graduates  gaining 
entry  into  graduate  school  and 
proportion  receiving  national  or 
provincial  postgraduate  awards; 
and 

• averagenumberofhoursperweek 
faculty  spend  advising  students. 

■ For  each  university,  the  percentage 
of  the  university  budget  used  to  help 
faculty  improve  their  teaching  or  to 
fund  curricular  innovation: 

■ For  each  university,  an  indication  of 
the  median  expected  and  actual  time 
to  complete  master’s  and  doctorate 
degrees; 

■ For  each  university,  the  number  of 
candidates  for  promotion  and  tenure 
who  elect  to  be  judged  primarily  on 
teaching  and  the  number  who  elect 
to  be  judged  primarily  on  research, 
with  the  success  rate  for  each.  □ 


Stuart  commission 

Canada  is  a world  leader  in  distance 
education,  but  there  is  a need  for  more 
co-ordination  of  effort,  especially  in 
video  and  computer-aided  instruc- 
tion, the  report  says. 

More  attention  than  ever  before  is 
being  given  to  distance  education  at  U 
of  G.  says  Conolly,  and  more  courses 
are  to  be  developed  and  introduced. 

■ Attracting  and  retaining  stu- 
dents. The  commission  makes  six 
suggestions  to  increase  the  number 
of  native  people,  people  with  dis- 
abilities and  women  at  universities, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  French- 
speaking  Canadians  attending 
university  outside  Quebec.  Con- 
tinued federal  and  provincial  sup- 
port IS  recommended. 

Guelph  has  increased  its  under- 
graduate retention  rate  in  recent  years 
and  has  become  a leader  in  the  siudv 
of  student  reieniitm  and  .ittrnion  is- 
sues. says  Conolly. 

Research  in  this  area  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  Student  Environment  Study- 
Group.  Institutional  Analysis  and 
Planning  and  Prof.  Sid  Gilbert. 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Gilbert 
provided  a background  report  on  attri- 
tion for  the  commission. 

For  graduate  programs,  the  repon 
recommends  closer  monitoring  by- 
faculty  supervisors  to  ensure  that  stu- 
dents complete  their  degrees  on  time. 

"The  majority  of  our  depanments 
are  doing  well  on  this."  says  Graduate 
Studies  Dean  Doug  Omirod.  "And  in 
those  departments  where  we  do  have 
some  concerns,  we  are  working  on 
solutions." 

Ormrod  says  Guelph  is  small 
enough  to  allow  a good  deal  of  in- 
dividual attention  to  be  given  to  stu- 
dents. As  issues  arise,  they  can  be 
dealt  with  directly. 

■ Tenure.  The  commission  dismis- 
ses the  notion  that  departments 
should  be  abolished  when  they-  be- 
come temporarily  unpopular.  It 
also  reinforces  the  importance  of 
academic  freedom  and  supports  the 
tenure  system.  It  does,  however. 
rx.x  otnn)cnd  c/ia/igcs  la  the  tenure 
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system  so  universities  can  better 
manage  their  human  resources. 

■ Co-operation  within  higher 
education.  The  commission  iden- 
tified this  .as  a major  concern,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  credit 
transfer.  The  report  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a national 
council  on  credit  transfer  and  the 
removal  of  provincial  barriers  to 
professional  mobility.  It  recom- 
mends that  provincial  govern- 
ments fund  joint  university/ 
community  college  programs  lead- 
ing to  degrees  that  incorporate 
skills  development  and  liberal 
education. 

Again.  Guelph  is  a leader  in  this 
area,  says  Conolly.  Bilateral  agree- 
ments arc  already  in  place  with 
Mohawk  College  and  the  Ontario 
College  ol  An.  and  several  others  are 
under  consideration.  In  addition,  the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  is 
reviewing  admission  criteria  to  U ot 
G for  community  college  students. 

■ '[  he  need  to  demonstrate  quality. 
Tlie  repon  calls  for  measures  that 
indicate  how  well  the  system  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  Canadian 
siKiety  and  how  well  each  univer- 
sity is  fulfilling  its  mission.  Univer- 
sities must  demonstrate  that  they 
are  genuinely  accessible,  fair  in 
their  admission  practices  and  able 
to  produce  graduates  who  are  satis- 
fied with  their  education  and 
whose  work  is  satisfactory  to  their 
employers. 

The  report  also  calls  foran  academic 
auditing  committee  to  help  univer- 
sities gather  input  and  output  statist  ic.s 
and  publish  them  annually.  This  infor- 
mation will  help  universities  defend 
results,  will  provide  u better  educa- 
tional experience  for  .students  and  will 
create  a greater  sense  of  partnership 
between  the  universities  and  the  com- 
munities they  serve. 

Copies  of  the  report  will  be  available 
inthc’ library.  Further  copies  arc  avail- 
able from  AUCC's  publication  office 
for  SI  4.95.  plus  S3  shipping  and  han- 
dfine.  O ^ ^ / 


Capture  thenostalgia  and  experience  a night  to  remember. . . 

WELLINGTON  HOSPICE  CARE  proudly  presents  "Ct  '0<  'Oi 

Its  First  Annual  Fund-Raising  Gala 

“AN  EVENING  IN  THE  OFFICERS'  MESS;  IMl" 

Saturday,  Nov.  9, 1991  at  18  00  hours 
THE  GUELPH  ARMOURY 

$45/porson  Proceeds  in  support  of  palliative  care 

Tai  Kttipt  L»ue<l  for  S20  work  in  GucIph  and  Wellington  County 

DRILL 

Sergeant-At-Arms;  Alderman  Norm  Jary 
1800  Cocktails 

1900  Mess 

2(X)0  Entertainment  by  Company  234 

Auction  featuring  Original  Manna  uoos  sculpture, 

Ken  Danby  print  and 
ride  in  Tiger  Moth  plane 

2100  Dancing  to  the  George  Rose  Big  Band 

sound,  Monte  Carlo  games  and 
Prophesy  Comer 

"Dress  Code"  - by  choice:  1941,  uniform,  formal,  semi-formal 
PRIZE  for  Bestl941  Dress" 

FOR  INQUIRIES  AND  TICKET  SALES  CALL:  836-3921  OR  836-2144 


^ Mon.  - Thurs. 

, 8 - 4:30 

Bovey  Building 

ground  flloorjust  off 
the  main  entrance. 


Tired  of  lining  up 
for  lunch? 
WE’RE  NEW!  TRY  US! 


Hot  entr6s  w Deli  Bar 
Short  Order  Grill 
Gourmet  Coffee  ^ Muffins 
A great  place  for  lunch 
or  coffee  breaks. 

Reskfence  meal 
cards  accepted 
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Langford  Inc.  recently  presented  the  last  cheque  in 
its  five-year  pledge  to  give  five  per  cent  of  one 
month's  sales  to  Ontario  veterinarians.  From  left  are 
Langford  finance  director  Dave  Beath,  development 
director  Marilyn  Robinson,  Langford's  quality  control 


and 


CATERING 

featuring:  FALAFEL 
i variety  of  other  specialty  and 
vegetarian  dishes. 


Mon. -Wed.  11-8  ♦ Thur.  - Fri.  11- 9 ♦ Sat.  11-5 
245  Edinburgh  Rd.  S.,  Edinburgh  Plaza,  824-0657 


Giftware 
with  that 


Prints,  lacG,  pillows  and  linens. 
Stationery,  porcelain,  cards 
bath  accessories,  dried  flowers 
pot  pourri  and  much,  much  more. 
There's  something  for  everyone 
at 


manager  Paul  Ricciatti  and  general  manager 
Alberto  Adam,  OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen,  Gerry  Quinn, 
vice-president  for  university  affairs  and  develop- 
ment. and  OVC  extension  co-ordinator  Jim  Stowe. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  Ur^iversity  Communicalions 


Around 
town 

Museum  talk 

The  Humanities  Association  of  Guelph 
meeis  Oct.  22  at  4 p.m.  at  the  Guelph 
Civic  Museum.  Guest  .speaker  is 
museum  director  Robin  Etherington. 
discussing  "The  Future  of  the  Mu.seum." 
Admission  is  free  for  members  and  stu- 
dents. S5  general. 

Farce  is  in  the  air 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  presents  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Farce  Nov.  2 at  8 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are 
S25  general.  $20  for  seniors  and  stu- 
dents. and  are  available  at  821-7570. 

Chief  to  speak 

The  chief  of  the  Cayuga  Nation  will 
speak  at  the  Oci.  27  meeting  of  the  Wel- 
lington County  Historical  Society.  Jacob 
Thomas,  elder-in-residence  with  the  Iro- 
quoian  Cultural  Institute,  will  discuss 
the  early  history  of  the  Upper  Grand 
River  at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Wellington 
County  Museum  and  Archives  between 
Fergus  and  Elora.  Admission  is  free.  □ 


f Victorian  & Country 

\y  ^ Gifts  & Accessories 


Notices 


Eating  disorders 

The  Counselling  Utiit  in  the  Counsell- 
ing and  Student  Resource  Centre  Is 
sponsoring  an  information  session  on 
eating  di.sorders  Oci.  24  at  ni'on  in 
Room  318  of  the  Llnivcrsiiy  Centre. 
For  more  information,  call  Anne 
Billings  at  Ext.  3244. 

Open  house 

The  Gerontology  Research  Centre 
opens  its  doors  to  the  public  Nov.  I 
from  I to  4 p.m.  to  introduce  its  new 
location  on  Macdonald  Lane.  Come 
meet  the  staff  and  find  out  about  the 
centre's  .services  and  projects. 

Poet  to  read 

The  Department  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  and  the  Canada  Coun- 
cil are  sponsoring  a reading  by  poet 
P.K.  Page,  winner  of  the  Governor 
General's  Award  and  author  of 
BroziUun  Journal,  The  Glass  Air  and 
other  works.  The  reading  takes  place 
Oct.  22  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Bookshelf. 

Bonds  available 

U of  G is  offering  permanent  full-time 
employees  a chance  to  buy  com- 
pound-interest Canada  Savings 
Bonds  through  payroll  deduction. 
The  deduction  will  be  made  in  25 
equal  instalments  beginning  with  the 
Nov.  7 pay.  Applications  for  payroll 
deduction  must  be  submitted  to  Com- 
pensations and  Benefits  by  Oct.  25. 
Application  forms  are  available  from 
departmental  secretaries.  Anyone 
who  purchased  bonds  ia.st  year  can 
pick  them  up  at  the  Bursar's  Office 
after  Oct.  .30. 

Scandinavian  tour 

Anyone  interested  in  travelling  to 
Scandinavia  is  invited  to  an  Oct.  30 
information  session  on  the  1992 
Scandinavian  alumni  tour  being  or- 
ganized by  Alumni  Affairs,  ft  begin.s 
at  7 p.m.  at  Alumni  House.  If  you  plan 
to  attend  the  session,  call  Rosemary 
Clark  at  Ext.  6534. 

Fulbright  Scholarships 

Information  is  now  available  in  all 
deans'  offices  on  the  Canada-U.S. 
Fulbright  Scholar  program  for  faculty 


and  graduate  students.  Application 
deadline  is  Nt)v.  30,  Infomiation  is 
also  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
Internationa!  Education  Services. 

Scottish  conference 

The  Scottish  studies  program  in  the 
Department  of  History  will  hold  its 
annual  Scottish  Studies  Conference 
Oct.  19.  Speakers  include  Alistair 
Magee  of  the  University  of  Windsor 
on  ■■Contemporary  Scottish  Art”  ;ind 
Prof.  Ron  Sunier.  History,  on  ‘‘Re- 
cruitment in  the  Scottish  Fencibles 
During  the  1790s."  Chaired  by  Prof. 
Ted  Cowan,  the  conference  also  fea- 
tures a book  sale  at  9 a.m.  and  12:15 
p.m.  in  Room  1 32  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building  and  musical  entertainment 
in  the  Faculty  Club  at  3 45  p.m. 
Registration  for  the  conference 
begins  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room  1 17  of 
the  MacKinnon  Building.  Cost  is  $20 
general.  $15  for  seniors,  free  for  stu- 
dents. 

Visiting  fellowships 

The  Canadian  Commonwealth 
Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Plan  will 
award  five  visiting  fellowships  in 
1992/93  <ind  up  to  three  fellowships 
in  1993/94.  The  fellowships  bring  to 
Canada  from  other  Commonwealth 
countries  individuals  who  are 
prominent  in  any  function  at  a univer- 
sity, college,  primary  or  secondary 
school,  technical  institute  or  related 
educational  agency.  The  fellowships 
give  these  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  information  with  Canadian 
colleagues  in  their  field  of  interest. 
One  nomination  may  be  made  per 
institution.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  Oct.  23.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  the  grants  section  of  the 
Office  of  Research. 

Focus  on  Asia 

The  20th  annual  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Council  on  Southea.st  Asian 
Studies  will  be  held  at  York  Univer- 
sity Oct.  1 8 to  20.  The  theme  is  "The 
Quality  of  Life  in  Southeast  Asia: 
Transforming  Social.  Political  and 
Natural  Environments."  For  more  in- 
formation, call  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tiona! Programs.  Ext.  3256.  or  the 
department  of  anthropology  at  York 
University. 


38  Carden  Street 
across  from  City  Hall 
763-9262 


Canada  Savings  Bonds  - Maturity  Notice 

Series  39  Matures  Nov.  1,  1991 


Alternatives: 

1.  Provincial  Bonds 

2.  Eurobonds 

3.  Coupons 

4.  Protected  Income  Notes  (US$) 

Plus: 

I would  like  to  thank  the  University  community  (or 
the  wonderlul  response  they  have  shown  lor  our 
mveslmenl  alternatives. 


Contact  Way.ie  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 


Suite  301, 42  Wyndham  Street  North. 

Gueipfi,  Ontario.  NtH  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


Address  _ 

City; 

Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


_ Postal  Code  _ 
(Res) 


ScotiaMcLeod 

Fusieo  inv6S'-‘e'V  ao.ce  since  ^9^J 


ENJOY 

FINE  DINING  IN 

-■rf 

an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant  at 
Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the 
course  from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 

* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20.00 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  for 
parties,  weddings  and  other  special  occasions. 

Conference  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars. 

Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome. 


•6 

cc 

JtLKH 

8 

ffl 

Clair  Rd. 

Arkell  Road 

i 

To 

V,  401 

Springfield 
Golf  and 
Country  Club  j 

RESERVATIONS: 
51 9-821 -GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily;  1 1 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Aberfoyle 
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Calendar 


Pianist  Peter  Schmalfuss  performs  at  the  noon-hour  concert  Oct.  1 7. 


Thursday,  Oct.  17 

Animal  & Poultry  Science  Seminar 
- Jy  Chiperzak  of  Joy  wind  Farm  Rare 
Breeds  Conservancy.  Inc.,  talks  about 
“Rare  Breed  Conservation"  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 
Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Rob  Wiebe  discusses  “Influen- 
ces of  Alpha-2-Macroglobulin  on 
Interleukin- 1 Beta"  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2\52. 

Concert  - The  featured  performer  in 
today's  noon-hour  concerts  is  Ger- 
man pianist  Peter  Schmalfuss.  His 
programs  will  feature  works  by 
Chopin,  Helmut  Lachenmann  and 
Karol  Szymanowski.  The  free  con- 
certs are  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanstudy, 
a feminist  study  of  spiritual  roots, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  335. 

Drama  - The  Department  of  Drama’s 
production  of  Caryl  Churchill’s 
Vinegar  Tom  runs  nightly  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Inner  Stage  in  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  Directed  by  Prof.  Ann 
Wilson  and  Hike  Bidner,  the  play  con- 
tinues until  Oct.  19,  with  a Saturday 
matinee  at  2 p.m.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  box  office. 

Friday,  Oct.  1 8 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey  for 
women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Advances  in  the  Absorption  and  Me- 
tabolism of  Beta-Carotene”  is  the 
topic  of  John  Erdman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  food  science  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  11  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

Molecular  Biology  & Genetics 
Seminar  - "Transcription  by  Rat 
RNA  Polymerase  I”  is  this  week’s 
topic  with  L.I.  Rothblum  of  the 
Geisinger  Clinic  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  seminar  begins  at  1 1 a.m.  in 
Axelrod  028. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - Enzo 
Cafarelii  of  York  University’s  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  and  ath- 
letics presents  "Evidence  for 
Non-Hypertrophic  Adaptations  to 
Resistance  Overload  in  the  Human 
Neuromuscular  System"  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Human  Biology  212. 
Economics  Seminar  - Walter 


Bossert  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
examines  “Generalized  Ginis  and  Co- 
operative Bargaining  Solutions”  at  3 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  305. 

Evolution  & Systematics  Seminar  - 
Guest  speaker  is  zoologist  Delane 
Kritsky  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
who  will  discuss  “Lumpers.  Splitters 
and  Monophyly:  A Perspective  from 
the  Monogenoidea”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141. 

Concert  - The  music  of  Franz  Liszt  is 
featured  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre,  starling  with  a free  lecture 
by  Alan  WalkerofMcMaster  Univer- 
sity at  7 p.m.  A performance  by 
soprano  Elizabeth  Neufeld  and 
pianist  Leslie  De'Ath  follows  at  8 
p.m.  Concert  tickets  are  $8  general. 
$6  for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  from  the  Department  of 
Music  or  at  the  door. 

Drama  - The  Blyth  Festival's  musi- 
cal play  Cornflower  Blue  by  Kelly 
Rebar  comes  to  War  Memorial  Hall 
at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $18.50  general. 
$16.50  for  students  and  seniors,  and 
are  available  at  the  UC  box  office. 

Saturday,  Oct.  19 

Scottish  Studies  Conference  - The 
Scottish  studies  program  presents  its 
annual  conference,  featuring  lectures, 
a book  sale  and  musical  entertain- 
ment. Registration  begins  at  9 a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  1 17.  Cost  is  $20  general. 


$ 1 5 for  seniors,  free  for  students. 

Sunday,  Oct.  20 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is. 
celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Holy  Communion  service 
is  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - 
The  centre’s  annual  open  house  from 
noon  to  5 p.m.  features  children's 
workshops,  a gallery  talk  by  Evan 
Penny  and  refreshments. 

Monday,  Oct.  21 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Molecular  Biology  & Genetics 
Seminar  - PhD  student  Donald  Van 
Ryk  discusses  “The  Use  of  Site- 
Directed  Mutagenesis  in  Studies  on 
Yeast  55  Ribosoinal  RNA  Structure 
and  Function"  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod 
028. 

Lecture  - "The  Role  of  Anger/Hos- 
tility in  Hypertension  and  Heart  Dis- 
ease" is  the  topic  of  Ernest  Johnson  of 
the  department  of  psychology  and  be- 
havioral medicine  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  The  free  lecture  begins  at  4: 1 0 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  22 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC533. 

Animal  & Poultry  Science  Seminar 


Patrick  Bongers 
MANAC£R 
Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 


pan-abode  dealer 
cedar  is  for  life 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth.  Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 

Specials  this  month  on  cedar 
decking  and  wood  stains. 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  your  design  and 
tree  consultation,  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-7770. 


MGuelphlOa.  16.  1991 


Oct.  17  to  25 


■ Master's  student  Michael  Dyck  dis- 
cusses "The  Phospholipase  A2  Ac- 
tivity of  Fresh  and  Cryopreserved 
Boar  Spermatozoa"  at  I I:I0  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  I4I. 

Our  World  - A participatory  discus- 
sion on  “Inter-racial  Adoption: 
Breaking  Barriers  or  Creating  Con- 
flict?" begins  at  I2:in  p.m.  in  UC 
442. 

Sod  Turning  - OVC  will  host  a 
farewell  to  Us  old  grey  bam  and  a sod 
turning  for  the  new  learning  centre 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  in  William  Ea.siway 
Hall. 

Physics  Colloquium  - In  Us  distin- 
guished speaker  series,  the  Guelph- 
Waierioo  Program  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Physics  presents  Peter 
Carruthers  of  the  University  of 
Arizona.  His  topic  is  "From  Photons 
to  Hadrons  to  Galaxies:  How  to  Ana- 
lyse the  Texture  of  Matter  Distribu- 
tions" at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughion  1 1 3. 
Lecture  - Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences  faculty  participate  in  a dis- 
cussion of  "Nutritional  Strategies  for 
Disease  Prevention"  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
UC  1 03. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  23 

Third  Age  Learning  - TAL- 
Guelph's  lecture  series  for  retired 
people  features  Prof.  Jack  Alex.  En- 
vironmental Biology,  discussing 
“Weeds.  Weeds.  Weeds"  at  lO  a.m. 
and  Prof.  Howard  Spring,  Music,  ex- 
ploring "Popular  Music  in  the  20th 
Century”  at  I ;30  p.m.  Lectures  are  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre:  admi.ssion  is 
$2.50. 

Fashion  Show  - Establo  Leather 
presents  a fall  and  winter  fashion 
show  at  noon  in  the  UC  courtyard. 
Worship  - Midweek  — A Time  with 
God.  an  informal  half-hour  of  song, 
scripture  reading  and  reflection  co- 
ordinated by  Rev,  David  Howells, 
begins  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  UC533. 
Computing  Seminar  - Learn  to  work 
with  MuUiMedia  at  1 2: 10  p.m.  in 
Computing  and  Communications 
Scrvice.s  204. 

Zoology  Seminar -This  week  '.s  topic 
is  “The  Ocean  Production  Enhance- 
ment Network"  with  Boh  Boutillier 


of  Dalhousie  University  at  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

Learning  Resource  Centre  • Mid- 
terms are  over  and  now  it 's  lime  to  sec 
how  you  did.  "Assessing  Mid-term 
Results"  begins  at  5 p.m.  Register  at 
the  Connection  Desk.  UC  Level  3. 

Thursday,  Oct.  24 

Information  Session  - Eating  disor- 
ders is  the  topic  of  a session  spon- 
sored by  the  Counselling  Unit  of  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre.  It  begins  at  noon  in  UC  3 1 8. 
Concert  - Featured  guests  in  today's 
noon-hour  concerts  are  bassoonist 
Thomas  Elliott  and  pianist  Sylvia 
Hunter.  Their  12;  H)  p.m.  program  in- 
cludes Francois  Devienne's.$rmr/ra  in 
F.  Opus  24.  No.  3 and  Michael 
Sfockigi's  Metaniorphosen.  The  1 : 10 
p.m.  program  features  Sonatina  by 
Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedescod  and 
Cirantla  Das  Seie  Noias  by  Heitor 
Villa-Lobos.  The  free  concerts  are 
held  in  MacKinnon  107. 

Learning  Resource  Centre  - "As- 
.sessing  Mid-tenn  Results"  begins  at 
5 p.m.  Register  at  the  Connection 
Desk.  UC  Level  3. 

Symposium  - "Canada:  Break  Up  or 
Restructure  — The  Consequences  for 
Canada's  Future."  a ihree-day 
regional  symposium,  kicks  off  with  a 
discussion  of  "The  Nature  of  the 
Crisis"  at  7 p.m.  Last-minute  registra- 
tion is  available  through  Continuing 
Education.  Ext.  3956. 

Art  Exhibition  - An  opening  recep- 
tion for  "7  Seven  Nana  Sept  — 
Selected  Works  of  Moriyama  and 
Teshima"  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Friday,  Oct.  25 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  • 
“New  Uses  for  Milk"  is  the  topic  of  a 
lecture  by  Prof.  Art  Hill.s  at  1 1 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  306. 

Noon-Hour  Concert  • Bowser  & 
Blue  present  a special  comedy 
pre.vcmatiof?  in  honor  of  the  sym- 
posium "Canada:  Break  Up  or 
Restructure."  It  begins  at  noon  in  the 
L'C  courtyard. 


SUPERSTORE  special 

Thousands  ofmovics  to  choose  from 

MONDAY  M 

TUESDAY  /I 

WEDNESDAY 
SPECIAL  -Cl 

r\r\  ’ ^ MOVIE  RENTAL 
Ijlj  - 2 LITRES  OF  POP 
^ - BIG  BAG  OF  CHIPS 

open  7 days  a week  i3r  10-10  24  hour  drop  box 

767-1878 

951  Gordon  St 

this  location  only 

at  Kortrighl 

PRIME  RIB  SPECIAL 
every  Friday  and  Saturday  evening 
or  treat  yourself  to  our 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH  A 1130-2 
We're  known  for  our  elegant  buffet. 

You'll  find  us  in  the  Carden  Place  Hotel 


Evenings  'til  9 p.m.  ■♦■106  Carden  St.  ♦ 836-1331 
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And  they 
shall  have 
music 
wherever 
they  go 

by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

Interested  in  music?  Whether  you 
sing,  play  or  just  like  to  listen,  the 
Department  ol  Music  has  something  for 
you  in  its  campus  performing  groups. 

The  orchestra,  the  concert  band,  the 
choir  and  the  jazz  ensemble  meet 
regularly  and  are  always  looking  for 
new  members.  The  groups  also  perform 
throughout  the  year,  both  on  and  off 
campus. 

The  choir  has  a long  history  on  cam- 
pus. a good  reputation  and  a new  direc- 
tor. Robert  Mall.  He  comes  to  Guelph 
from  Plattsburgh.  N.Y..  where  he 
directed  thechoir  at  the  Stale  Llnivcrsiiy 
of  Neu  York.  He  has  also  directed  com- 
munity choirs  in  Saskatchewan  and  has 
been  a memhei  ot  various  professional 
choirs. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  choir, 
the  Ontario  native  also  teaches  under- 
graduate classes  in  theory  and  choral 
techniques  on  eampus. 

Hall  IS  enthusiastic  about  the  choir’s 
upcoming  season.  He's  busy  organiz- 
ing lours  and  performances,  including  a 
.No\.  2}  presentation  of  Handel's 
"Alevander’s  l•east.■■ 

■'This  work  is  rarely  done,  but  it's  an 
exciting  piece,  complete  with  an  or- 
chestra." he  says. 

The  choir,  which  usually  consists  of 
6(1  to  SO  members,  is  still  recruiting, 
especially  lor  male  voices,  says  Hall. 
Some  previous  choral  experience  is 
he Ipfu I , but  not  necessary . and  the  choi r 
is  open  to  all  interested  members  of  the 
University  community. 

Like  the  choir,  the  U ol  G Jazz  Hn- 
semble  has  also  been  around  for  a long 
time.  Ftir  the  last  four  years,  it  has  been 
untier  the  direction  of  Pn>f.  Howard 
Spring.  Music, 

Working  w ith  the  ensemble  is  an  in- 
teresting priKCss.  says  Spring.  There 
are  no  auditions,  and  all  who  apply  are 


allowed  to  join.  This  means  that  the 
members  have  w idely  varying  levels  of 
experience  and  ability. 

"It's  an  educational  experience.”  he 
says.  "People  learn  by  exchanging  in- 
formation. It's  not  supposed  to  work, 
but  It  does." 

The  group  thies  not  gel  away  with 
easy  material,  however.  Members  play 
professional-level  arrangements  by 
such  artists  as  Rob  McConnell  ot  the 
Boss  Brass  and  Quincy  Jones.  Their 
work  IS  mostly  standard  mainstream 
Jazz,  with  some  bebop,  ballads,  big 
band  and  sw  ing. 

Last  year.  Spring  worketl  with  a full 
band  ol  I S members.  It  takes  some  lime 
to  Mil  all  the  sections,  he  says,  but  he's 
confident  he  will  have  a complete  group 
this  year.  loo. 

A lazz  giiiiiirisi  himself.  Spring 
leaches  courses  in  cthnomusicology. 
the  history  of  jazz,  and  music  and 
popular  culture  in  ihe  Department  of 
Music. 

The  orchestra  is  new-  on  campus,  or- 
gamzeti  Iasi  year  by  a group  of  inter- 
e*-ie<l  students.  Henry  Janzen  was 
named  conductor  last  spring,  and  he  has 
since  held  full  auditions  to  fill  out  the 
orchestra. 

The  first  concert  is  scheduled  for  Dec. 
2 and  will  feature  "Academia  Festival 
Overture  " by  Brahms,  as  well  as  works 
by  Bizet.  Mozart  and  Liszt.  Because 
most  t)f  the  players  are  students  or  staff. 
Jan/cn  nuisi  arrange  the  concert 
schedule  arouiul  exams  and  other  busy 
limes. 


A string  instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Music  who  also  leaches  at  Maine 
Stale  University.  Janzen  has  experience 
both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  baton. 
He  plays  the  viola  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  M ichigan  Opera  and  the  Lon- 
don Orchestra.  He  has  also  conducted 
the  St.  Cecilia  Chamber  Orchestra  in 
Tecumseh. 

After  several  years  of  inactivity,  the 
concert  band  has  been  revived  on  cam- 
pus. Newdirector  John  Goddard  will  be 
leading  more  than  T.*'  players  through  a 
varied  repertoire  ranging  from  pop  to 
traditional  concert  band  material. 

Goddard,  a part-time  percussion  in- 
structor at  the  University  and  a higli- 
schoo!  band  teacher  tor  Wellington 
County,  has  played  w'ith  orconducled  a 
variety  of  bands.  He  was  a percussionist 
with  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Sym- 
phony and  the  London  Symphony,  and 
has  conducted  the  concert  band  at 
Waterloo  University. 

For  Goddard,  the  concert  band  has 
two  elements.  "First,  it  must  be  enjoy- 
able. Because  this  is  voluntary,  it  mus't 
be  fun.  Second,  the  members  should  be 
progressing  musically.  The  material  is 
lough  enough  that  they  have  to  work  at 
it  to  get  a respectable  sound." 

Besides  holding  concerts  on  campus. 
Goddard  hopes  to  get  the  band  active  in 
community  events.  ‘Td  like  to  be  able 
to  repre.sent  the  University  musically  in 
the  community."  he  says. 

The  band  is  open  to  anyone  who  is 
interested,  and  newcomers  are  wel- 
come. □ 


Come  for  iuncfi  or  dinner. 

"We  ve  so  mucfi  to  offer. 


^[(v[and  enjoy 


your  meat 

Express  Cards  Welcome 
Licensed  under  LLBO 
Reservations;  Ext.  3500 


Sunday  night  is  steak 
and  pasta  night 

Join  our  frequent 
diners’  ciub 


Lunch  - Monday-Friday  1 1 :45  - 1 :30 
Dinner  - Tuesday-Saturday  5:00-9;00 
Sunday  - 4:00-8:00 


Located  on  Level  4 ot  the  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators. 


Students  find  Nice  is  nice 
for  studying  French 


If  you  dread  the  thought  of  another 
Canadian  winter,  you'll  be  envying  the 
Guelph  students  who  are  hilling  the 
textbooks  on  the  French  Riviera  this 
winter. 

Up  to  40  students  from  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  the  universities 
of  Guelph.  Western  Ontario  and 
Windsor  can  spend  their  third  year 
studying  French  language,  literature 
and  linguistics  at  the  University  of 
Nice.  As  many  as  eight  of  those  stu- 
dents come  from  Guelph. 

While  in  France,  the  student.s  take 
three  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  at 
the  University  of  Nice.  These  are 
regular  classes  offered  by  the  univer- 
sity. with  a French  professor  and  French 
classmates.  They  also  take  two  courses 
from  the  Canadian  co-ordinator,  a 
professor  in  French  studies  from  one  of 
the  participating  Ontario  universities. 

The  cost  is  about  the  same  as  fora  year 
in  Guelph,  says  Prof.  Alain  Thomas, 
French  Studies,  who  was  the  Canadian 
co-ordinator  in  1989.  Students  pay  no 
tuition  above  their  Guelph  tuition,  and 
housing  and  food  costs  are  reasonable, 
he  says.  The  only  added  expense  is  the 
cost  of  the  trip  to  France. 

Students  are  responsible  for  finding 
their  own  housing  in  Nice,  but  the 
Canadian  co-ordinator  will  help  ar- 
range housing  in  a student  residence,  in 
a city  apartment  or  with  a family. 

Although  the  program's  emphasis  is 
on  learning  French,  the  benefits  for  the 


students  go  far  beyond  language 
development,  says  Thomas.  Living 
overseas  is  a great  opportunity  to  meet 
people  and  learn  about  another  culture, 
he  says. 

Homesickness  is  a problem  some- 
times, admits  Thomas,  but  students 
adapt  in  lime.  "Often  the  people  who 
wanted  to  go  home  after  the  first  three 
months  are  the  same  ones  who  don't 
want  to  leave  in  June."  □ 

Nominees  sought 
for  Gilmor  award 

Do  you  know  of  a person  or  a group  who 
has  made  a significant  contribution  to 
student  life  at  the  University?  If  you  do, 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  would  like 
to  hear  from  you. 

The  office  is  seeking  nominations  for 
this  year’s  R.P.  Gilmor  Student  Life 
Award.  Named  in  honor  of  former 
provost  Paul  Gilmor,  the  award  goes  to 
an  individual  or  group  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  betterment  of  student  life 
on  campus. 

Any  living  student,  staff,  faculty, 
alumnus  or  community  member  who 
has  had  an  association  with  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  considered. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is  Oct. 

3 1 . Nomination  forms  and  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre,  Ext.  3868.  □ 


REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


Omelettes  Made  to  Order 
Stir  Fried  Pork 
Stir  Fried  Chicken 
Stir  Fried  Vegetables 
Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 
Octoberfest  Sausage 
Roast  Chicken 
Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 
Seafood  Casserole 
Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 
Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 
Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 
Breakfast  Sausages 
Potatoes  O'Brien 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

Bean  Salad 

Waldorf  Salad 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

Potato  Salad 

Pasta  Salad 

Smoked  Trout 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 
Pate  de  la  Maison 
Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 
Sliced  Genoa  Salami 
Sliced  Festival  Ham 
Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 
Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 
International  Cheese  Board 
Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 
Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 
Chocolate  Mousse 
Various  "Low  Cal"  Desserts 
Brownies 
Fruit  Pies 

Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 
Assorted  Fruit  Juices 
Excellent  Service 
Great  Value 
Pleasant  Atmosphere 


the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  51 9-824-3666  or  836-1240 
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Give  the  gift 
of  life! 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross  will 
hold  a blood  donor  clinic  Ott. 
28  from  lOa.m.  lo  3:l5  p.m.  in 
Peier  Clark  Hall.  3 


Employment 
equity  plan 
outlines  goals 

This  issue  of  Ai  Guelph  contains  a 
summary  of  U of  G’s  new  employ- 
ment equity  plan. 

Numerical  goals  to  increase  the 
representation  of  women,  members 
of  visible  minorities,  aboriginal 
people  of  Canada  and  people  with 
disabilities  are  part  of  the  plan,  as  is 
a review  of  employment  systems  on 
campus. 

Recommended  changes  to  these 
systems  are  included,  along  with  a 
timetable  for  the  implementation  of 
the  goals  and  changes. 

The  employment  equity  plan  is 
based  on  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Employment  Ecpiiiy  As- 
sessment, which  appeared  in  At 
Guelph  May  8. 

Examined  further 

The  recommendations  and 
numerical  targets  outlined  in  the  as- 
sessment were  examined  furtherthis 
summer,  and  some  revisions  were 
made,  says  Janet  Kaufman,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Employment  and 
Educational  Equity. 

These  revised  recommendations 
were  accepted  by  President  Brian 
Segal  to  become  the  University’s 
employment  equity  plan  for  199I  to 
1 995. 

"The  plan  is  a recognition  by  the 
president  and  senior  administration 
that  the  University  needs  the  talents 
of  everyone,  that  we  need  to  include 
all  groups  in  the  workforce."  says 
Kaufman. 

The  recommended  changes  will  be 
made  gradually  and  will  involve  a 
consultative  process,  she  says. 

"We  made  the  best  effort  to  make 
the  targets  realistic,  but  they’re  not 
absolute.  It’s  a living,  breathing 
document,  but  the  targets  are  not 
unattainable." 

Kaufman  has  begun  discussions 
with  those  responsible  for  im- 
plementing the  recommendations 
and  will  continue  to  meet  with  in- 
dividuals and  departments  through- 
out the  fall,  to  ensure  that  the  plan  is 
understood.  3 


We’re  number  eight! 


Uof  G has  been  proclaimed  one  of 
the  top  1 0 universities  in  Canada 
by  Maclean's  magazine.  In  a special 
report  in  the  magazine’s  Oct.  2 1 issue, 
Guelph  is  ranked  number  eight  out  of 
46  Canadian  universities. 

McGill  tops  the  list,  followed  by 
Queen's.  Mount  Allison  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Toronto.  (For  a full  list 
of  university  rankings,  see  chart  on 
page  3.) 

The  report  considered  a wide  range  of 
factors  to  rank  the  institutions.  These 
were  collected  under  four  categories  — 
quality  of  the  student  body,  quality  of 
the  faculty,  financial  resources  and 
reputation. 

These  were  broken  down  into  a fur- 
ther 1 2 categories,  such  as  student- 
teacher  ratio,  operating  budget  per  stu- 
dent. residence  spaces  per  student  and 
private  rankings  by  university  presi- 
dents. 

In  these  sub-categories.  Guelph 
scored  no  number  one  rankings,  but  did 
have  the  fourth-highest  operating 
budget  per  student  and  the  fifth-highest 
number  of  residence  spaces  per  student. 
Second-place  Queen's  University 
scored  top  marks  for  highest  grade 
average  of  students  entering  first  year 
and  was  also  the  institution  the  presi- 
dents ranked  the  highest. 

McGill,  with  the  highest  overall 
rating^  achieved  top  rank  in  only  one 
sub-calcgory.  non-medtcal  research 
grants  per  professor. 

Only  secular  institutions  that  offered 
broad-based  programs  and  were  not  af- 
filiated with  other  universities  were  in- 
cluded in  the  survey,  and  only  the  un- 
dergraduate arts  and  science  programs 
were  rated.  As  a result,  many  religious, 
technical,  military  and  agricultural 
schools  were  not  included.  Professional 
and  graduate  schools  were  also  not  con- 
sidered. 

One-fifth  of  each  university's  final 
score  came  from  its  reputation  as 
judged  by  presidents  of  other  univer- 
sities. Another  2 1 per  cent  came  from 
the  ranking  by  operating  budget  per 
student. 

The  remaining  59  percent  of  the  score 
was  divided  up  among  lO  other  sub- 
categories. including  1 0.5  percent  for 


the  ratio  of  students  to  professors.  7.5 
per  cent  for  non-medical  operating 
grants,  six  per  cent  for  the  number  of 
PhDs  on  faculty  and  three  per  cent  for 
the  non-academic  funds  spent  per  stu- 
dent. 

"It’s  always  nice  when  someone 
recognizes  the  kind  of  progress, 
momentum  and  excitement  going  on  at 
U of  G."  said  President  Brian  Segal.  But 
he  advises  students  who  are  trying  to 
choose  a university  to  investigate  the 
universities  themselves,  rather  than 
allow  third-party  sources  to  determine 
their  choice. 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  Senate. 


Segal  said  he  opposed  the  methodology 
used  by  Maclean's  to  rank  the  univer- 
sities. The  rankings  were  achieved  in  a 
"fairly  idiosyncratic"  rather  than  an  em- 
pirical manner,  he  said. 

Still. "we  shouldn’t  protest  too  loudly, 
given  Guelph’s  eighth  place."  said 
Segal.  "(The  report)  leaves  an  awful  lot 
to  be  desired,  but  it’s  enjoyable  read- 
ing.” 

The  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  Canada  has  also  criticized 
the  report,  saying  that  comparing  large 
universities  and  smaller  ones  is  like 
comparing  apples  and  oranges. 

"Much  of  the  strength  of  Canada's 


university  system  lies  in  its  diversity." 
says  AUCC. 

This  is  the  first  comparative  study  of 
universities  that  has  been  conducted  in 
Canada,  according  to  a news  release 
from  Maclean's. 

“We  are  not  defining  which  univer- 
sities are  ’best.'"  says  Michael 
Benedict,  the  magazine's  assistant 
managing  editor. 

"Instead,  we  are  highlighting  how 
each  university  rales  in  specific  areas. 
This  is  the  kind  of  infomiation  students 
may  want  to  consider  before  deciding 
where  lo  invest  three  or  four  years  of 
their  lives."  3 


Students  take  to  the  streets 


About  700  Ontario  university  and  college  students, 
including  260  from  U of  G,  marched  on  Queen's  Park 
on  National  Students'  Day  Oct.  17  to  demand  tuition 
freezes  and  more  attention  to  education  from  the 


NDP  government.  Minister  ot  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities Richard  Allen  told  the  students  that  the  govern- 
ment is  moving  to  ensure  that  universities  are 
accountable  to  the  public.  Photo  by  Scott  McNichol 
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Cutback  decisions  handed  to  deans,  directors 


Dean.s  and  directors  will  decide  where  to 
shave  their  budgets  in  response  to  the 
government  clawback  announced  last 
week,  says  John  Miles,  director  of 
Financial  and  Administrative  Services. 

Because  the  clawback  occurred  so 
late  in  the  fiscal  year,  "there  can’t  be  a 
selective  and  targeted  kind  ot  reduc- 
tion." says  Miles,  "In  the  absence  of 
anything  else,  we’re  going  to  treat  it  as 
a formulaic  or  acro.ss-the-board  reduc- 
tion and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
individual  college  deans  or  directors  to 
decide  how  to  cover  it." 

On  the  surface,  the  $531,000  claw- 
back represents  only  a fraction  (0.3  per 
cent)  of  the  University’s  1991/92 
operating  budget.  But  it  still  creates  a 
problem  for  units  "already  running  tight 
to  the  vest  and.  in  many  cases,  com- 
mitted to  a spending  pattern."  say.s 
Miles.  The  timing  of  this  reduction  is 
"unusual  and  unprecedented."  he  says. 
"It’s  the  first  time  I can  recall  ilul  the 
province  has  reduced  the  openiting 
grant  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Because  it’s  a one-time  cut.  there  are 
a variety  of  ways  department  heads  can 
choose  to  pare  the  reduction  fixmi  their 
budgets,  he  .says.  They  can  opt  to  use 
savings  on  unfilled  positions,  defer 
equipment  purchases  or  use  any  prior- 
year  surpluses. 

By  forcing  departments  to  pare  their 
current  budgets,  the  University  can 
avoid  increasing  its  operating  deficit, 
says  Miles.  "Other  universities  may  just 
add  it  lo  their  bottom  lines,  but  U ol  G 
is  holding  its  budgeted  deficit  to  SI 
million.  Once  you  go  down  the  road  of 
deficit  financing,  it’s  hard  to  get  off  it. 

At  a meeting  of  Senate  last  week. 
President  Brian  Segal  said  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  was  the 
only  government  sector  whose  spend- 
ing was  cut  in  an  effort  to  hold  the 
province’s  own  $9.7-million  deficit. 

"Hut  the  worst  news  out  of  Queen’s 
Park  is  that  they’re  looking  at  a minimal 
increase  next  year  fix»m  little  or  nothing 
to  a high  of  two  per  cent."  said  Segal. 
"Since  our  agreements  with  employee 


group.s  are  relative  to  the  consumer 
price  index  ot  4.8  per  cent.  I can  see  a 
damaging  effect  on  us  next  year." 

The  clawback  prompted  Segal  to  sup- 
port an  Oct.  1 7 student  rally  at  Queen’s 
Park.  Tlie  president  sent  letters  todeans. 
chairs  and  school  directors  urging  them 


not  to  penalize  students  who  attended 
the  rally  for  missing  classes. 

"We  just  think  our  voice  has  to  be 
heard."  said  Segal.  "I  expect  there  will 
be  more  rallies.  Students,  stalf  and  ad- 
ministrations are  trying  to  give  a mes- 
sage lo  Queen’s  Park."  3 


A pension  primer 


.•Ml  you  ever  wanted  lo  know  about 
your  pension  plan,  but  didn’t  know 
what  to  ask.  will  be  explored  in  a senes 
that  begins  this  week  on  page  8. 

The  scries  is  part  of  an  education 
campaign  by  the  Task  Force  on  Pen- 
sions cstablishcil  last  month  u*  ex- 
amine 1 1 of  G 's  three  pension  plans. 

Chaiied  by  Prof.  John  Benson. 
Eeiinomits.  tlic  task  force  will  make 
recommendations  for  changes  to  the 
existing  plans  in  a preliminary  report 
lo  the  president  Feb.  I.  1992,  and  a 
final  public  report  next  June. 

The  first  article  m the  series  focuses 


on  the  history  of  pensions  at 
Also  included  is  a comment  sheet  for 
members  of  flic  University  com- 
munity to  express  their  views  on  pen- 
sion relomi.  Readers  are  invited  to 
tear  out  and  keep  the  articles,  wniion 
by  \r  Guelph's  Martha  TanciKk  m 
consultation  with  ilie  task  torce  s 
communications  subconiimitee. 

The  task  force  will  hold  infonnaiion 
sessions  Nov.  8 and  29  at  noon  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  A hotline  for  com- 
ments and  tjuesiioiis  has  also  been  set 
up  at  Fxi.  4824.  mornings  onh . .3 


Inside  Guelph 


Hospitality  Services  caters  to  customers’  needs 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  articles  aimed  at  familiarizing 
the  University  community  with 
departmental  and  unit  changes  that 
have  resulted  from  phases  1 and  2 of  the 
internal  review. 

b>  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Just  a few  months  ago.  buying  a stamp 
at  the  University  Pharmacy  usually 
meant  waiting  in  a lineup  sandwiched 
between  shelves  brimming  with 
stationery  supplies.  The  escape  route 
was  equally  daunting  — like  trying  to 
swim  the  crawl  in  a wading  pool  on  a hot 
summer  day. 

Now,  the  marriage  of  two  congestions 
— the  post  office  and  pharmacy  — has 
dissolved  in  divorce.  The  post  office 
has  found  a new  home  in  Campus  Junc- 
tion, and  the  pharmacy  is  blissfully 
single,  sans  post  office  and  stationery. 

Stamps  are  available  during  Campus 
Junction’s  new  extended  store  hours 
from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday, 
from  lO  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Saturday  and 


The  new  Greenhouse  Cafe  in  the 
Bovey  Building. 
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from  noon  to  4 p.m.  Sunday.  And  ob- 
taining services  like  Priority  Post  will 
no  longer  mean  a tnp  dow-nlown  once 
the  University  sub-post  office  becomes 
a franchised  operation. 

These  changes  are  only  the  most 
noticeable  in  the  evolution  of 
Hospitality  Sendees  since  the  internal 
review  of  the  University’s  non- 
academic  units  began.  Food  Services 
was  renamed  Hospitality  Sendees  in 
January,  just  as  the  internal  review  got 
under  way.  By  July,  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices had  incorporated  Retail  Opera- 
tions, a recommendation  contained  in 
Phase  2 of  the  Canada  Consulting 
Cresap  repon. 

"Both  operations  are  in  the  service 
industry,”  says  Garry  Round,  formerly 
head  of  Food  Services  and  now  direct- 
ing both  food  and  retail  operations. 

“By  blending  the  two,  we  could 
merge  the  accounting  systems  and 
streamline  administrative  functions.” 
Management  positions  could  be  — and 
were — dovetailed  to  improve  efficien- 
cies, he  says. 

The  internal  review  report  said 
Hospitality  Services  offers  a high- 
quality  and  beneficial  service  to  the 
University  community,  with  annual 
revenues  exceeding  $13  million.  The 
report  recommended  adjusting 
cafeteria  hours,  reducing  frills  at  the 
Whippleiree  and  fixing  labor  charges 
for  banquets.  Done. 

Over  the  summer,  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices focused  chiefly  on  its  retail  opera- 
tions. Each  was  evaluated  in  terms  of 
management,  hours  of  operation,  sales, 
store  layout  and  customer  traffic.  The 
department  subsequently  "changed  the 
facilities  to  more  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
campus."  says  Round. 

Out  went  the  gifts,  stationery  and  post 
office  from  the  University  Pharmacy.  It 
is  now'  a bona  fide  variety  store  with  a 
pharmacy  and  is  managed  by  super- 
visory' staff  with  overlapping  respon- 
sibilities in  food  services. 

Campus  Junction  has  relinquished  its 
second  floor  to  the  Women’s  Resource 


The  U of  G Bookstore. 


Photos  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Services 


Centre  and  is  concentrating  its  clothing 
sales  on  the  first  floor.  Round  says  sales 
have  already  risen  with  the  increased 
customer  traffic  from  the  post  office 
and  the  extended  hours  beyond  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m. 

The  University  Bookstore  is  also 
seeing  some  dramatic  changes,  he  says. 
Textbooks,  once  spread  over  three 
floors,  are  now  concentrated  on  two  and 
may  eventually  be  confined  to  the 
ground  floor.  Computers,  once  sold  in 
Campus  Junction,  are  for  sale  on  the 
bookstore's  second  floor. 

In  addition.  Hospitality  Services  has 
hired  a consultant  to  design  a new  floor 
layout  with  the  assistant  manager.  “Our 
long-term  goal  is  to  reconfigure  the 
whole  bookstore  to  a more  effective 
layout."  says  Round.  "Long-term" 
means  by  January  1992. 

The  mad  rush  for  texts  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term  warrants  an  anti- 
bottlenecking  strategy.  In  September,  a 
bank  of  16  cash  registers  was  set  up. 
extra  staff  were  hired  and  trained,  hours 
were  extended  and  a security  guard  was 
stationed  at  the  door  to  control  over- 
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crowding  in  the  store  during  the 
scramble. 

“We  serviced  14  per  cent  more  cus- 
tomers in  the  first  five  days  of  operation 
than  last  year,”  Round  says. 

Next  year.  Hospitality  Services  will 
distribute  store  layout  maps  and  hire  a 
barker  to  feed  directions  and  infonna- 
tion  over  a loudspeaker  to  students 
waiting  to  get  into  the  store.  The  new 
store  layout  may  also  give  access  to  the 
bookstore  directly  from  the  outside 
rather  than  through  the  lobby  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building. 

Hospitality  Services  employs  an  army 
of  700  full-  and  part-time  employees. 
The  University  calendar  — eight 
months  on  and  four  months  off  — and 
the  irregular  hours  make  part-timers  a 
practical  and  business  necessity.  Round 
says. 

Because  of  the  large  staff  and  $20 
million  in  annual  sales,  the  department 
has  its  own  accounting  and  payroll 
staff. 

The  bulk  of  the  revenue  is  rolled  back 
into  the  operation,  he  says.  "Our  goal  is 
to  pay  all  associated  costs  and  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the 
President’s  Academic  Excellence 


Fund”  from  any  surplus. 

The  food  and  retail  businesses  are  all 
about  sen'ice.  Hospitality  Services  just 
opened  a snack  bar  in  the  FACS  Build- 
ing and  (he  Greenhouse  Cafe  in  the  new 
Bovey  Building. 

A new  food  carl  service  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Research  Park,  and 
hours  have  been  extended  at  the  East 
Side  Variety  in  East  Residences  in 
response  to  student  suggestions. 

Round  says  he  and  his  management 
team  strive  to  keep  the  lines  of  com- 
munication open  between  Hospitality 
Services  and  customers.  Meetings  are 
scheduled  Wednesdays  with  students 
and  every  two  weeks  with  advisory 
committee.  Students’  written  concerns 
are  guaranteed  a response  within  24 
hours. 

"Communication  is  really,  really  im- 
portant." says  Round.  “We  try  to  adjust 
quickly  and  effectively  to  customer 
needs.”  □ 


To  serve  20,000  customers  a day, 
Hospitality  Services  bakers  whip  up 
350  dozen  buns,  520  dozen  loaves 
of  bread.  250  dozen  muffins  and  95 
dozen  cookies. 
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120  students  receive 
Canada  Scholarships 


Federal  Minister  for  Science  Bill 
Winegard  presented  120  entering  U of 
G students  with  Canada  Scholarships  at 
an  Oct.  18  ceremony. 

Six  of  this  year’s  scholarship 
recipients  are  from  Wellington  County 
— Andrew  Cunsolo.  Shari  Al,  Patrick 
Nechala.  Tracy  Tegart  and  Lisa 
Halfpenny  of  Guelph  and  Kam  Kallio 
of  Arthur. 

Allan  Anderson,  director  of  technol- 


ogy and  investment  for  Industry, 
Science  and  Technology  Canada,  also 
attended  the  ceremony. 

Valued  at  $8,000  over  four  years,  the 
scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  outstanding  academic  performance. 
The  recipients  are  qualifying  students 
pursuing  undergraduate  degrees  in 
science,  engineering  and  related  dis- 
ciplines. There  are  3,200  recipients  of 
the  scholarship  for  1991/92.  G 


AMF  provides  support 
for  faculty  scholarship 


The  seeds  of  scholarship  planted  today 
will  pay  off  with  big  returns  for 
tomorrow’s  students.  That's  the  theory 
behind  a new  Alma  Mater  Fund  fellow- 
ship program  to  support  faculty  study 
leaves.  The  seven-year  program  is  being 
named  in  honor  of  fonner  president  Burt 
Matthews. 

The  AMF  has  allocated  $28,300  an- 
nually to  rotate  the  fellowships  among 
the  seven  colleges.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  from  faculty  in  the  College  of 
Arts  for  the  1991/92  academic  year,  to 
be  followed  in  sequence  by  CSS,  OVC, 
CBS,  OAC.  CPES  and  FACS. 

One  of  the  seeds  planted  during 
Matthews’s  tenure  as  president  was  a 
1985  alumni  fellowship  awarded  to 
Prof.  Engene  Benson.  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  which  allowed 
him  to  begin  the  groundwork  for  a com- 
prehensive work  on  theatre  in  Canada. 

As  a result,  Benson  and  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly,  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  received  a $90,000  grant 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  — the 
largest  ever  awarded  to  the  University 
by  the  council.  Their  work  culminated 


in  the  publication  of  the  Oxford  Com- 
panion to  Canadian  Drama  and 
Theatre. 

Benson  was  one  of  six  College  of  Arts 
faculty  to  receive  AMF  fellowships  in 
the  first  year  of  a program  named  for 
the  late  president  Donald  Forster.  In 
total,  AMF  has  provided  20  Forster  Fel- 
lowships to  U of  G faculty,  providing 
support  for  study  of  such  diverse  topics 
as  wind  erosion,  psychology  and  law, 
microscopic  imaging  and  human 
muscle  metabolism. 

The  new  B.C.  Matthews  Alumni  Fel- 
lowships will  continue  to  nurture 
academic  excellence  on  campus,  says 
Paulette  Samson,  associate  director  of 
annual  giving.  The  fellowships  will 
provide  recipients  with  support  for  a 
study  leave  period  of  six  months  to  a 
year. 

It’s  expected  that  the  recipients  will 
work  collaboratively  with  scholars  at 
other  universities  or  research  institu- 
tions. says  Samson.  And  they  will  share 
the  benefits  of  their  research  or 
academic  study  with  other  members  of 
the  University  community  through  lec- 
tures, seminars  and  other  activities.  G 


Invalid  permits  can  bring 
charges,  police  warn 


Art  historian  Gerta  Moray,  left,  and  Prof.  Suzy  Lake,  right,  on  site  at  the  Bear  Lake  Resen/e  with  a “paper  shadow” 
tourist,  part  of  an  exhibit  by  Lake  opening  Nov.  3 at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 


Political  forum  opens  art  show 


A number  of  students  have  been  ap- 
prehended this  semester  in  possession  of 
lost,  stolen  or  cancelled  parking  stickers, 
claiming  they  bought  them  privately 
from  “students”  who  no  longer  require 
a permit,  says  Ron  McCormick,  head  of 
Security  Services. 

“Anyone  attempting  to  sell  a parking 
permit  privately  should  be  viewed  with 
considerable  suspicion."  he  says.  “Per- 
mits should  be  purchased  only  through 
Parking  Administration." 

Vehicle  operators  are  responsible  for 
establishing  the  validity  of  theirparking 
permits,  he  says.  Anyone  displaying  an 
illegal  permit  may  be  subject  to  charges 
or  disciplinary  action,  in  addition  to 


receiving  a fine  or  being  towed  away. 

Parking  Administration  is  located  in 
Day  Hall,  Ext.  3684.  G 


Woman  accosted 

A female  student  was  the  victim  of  an 
attempted  sexual  assault  Oct.  19  behind 
Massey  Hall.  The  woman  was  accosted 
by  a man  about  9:30  p.m.,  but  managed 
to  get  away  unharmed,  says  Ron 
McCormick,  head  of  Security  Services. 

The  man  is  described  as  about  35.  of 
medium  height  and  with  a high-pitched 
voice.  The  case  is  under  investigation 
by  both  campus  and  Guelph  police.  G 


by  Kathe  Gray 
Office  of  Research 

Apolitical  forum  featuring  Teme- 
Augama  band  Chief  Gary  Potts 
and  council  member  Mary  LaRonde 
will  open  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  showing  of  Cautioned  Homes 
and  Gardens,  tui  extended  media  instal- 
lation by  Prof.  Suzy  Lake.  Fine  Art. 

"Although  1 talk  about  the  Teme- 
Augama  Anishnabai  in  the  installation, 
I don’t  want  to  appear  to  be  interpreting 
for  them,"  says  Lake.  “The  forum  gives 
them  a chance  to  represent  themselves.” 
The  exhibition  of  photomural  and 
photocollage,  showing  at  the  art  centre 
from  Nov.  3 to  Dec.  8,  explores  the 
opposed  cultural  perspectives  from 
which  the  Anishnabai  and  non-natives 
face  each  other,  and  confronts  the 
problems  of  what  Lake  calls  “authority 
relations  extending  into  power  rela- 
tions.” 

By  combining  photography,  collage 
and  text  into  one  integrated  exhibit. 
Lake  broadens  the  possible  interpreta- 
tions of  these  traditional  media. 

The  installation,  whose  component 
parts  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  each 
other  rather  than  as  separate  works  on 
their  own,  consists  of  life-sized  cut-out 
photographs  of  tourists  mounted  on  the 
floor  like  paper  dolls,  photographs  of 
the  cutouts  in  the  Temagami  landscape 
and  photographs  of  Anishnabai  families 
in  informal  settings. 

Paper  “shadows"  of  tourists  stretch 
across  the  floor  and  walls,  catling  into 
question  the  place  of  the  viewer  both 
within  the  installation  and  in  the  politi- 
cal process. 

Lake’s  ongoing  experience  with 
solidarity  work  and  human  rights  is- 
sues, particularly  civil  disobedience 
work  in  the  United  States  in  the  1960s 
and  more  recently  in  Nicaragua,  is  evi- 
dent in  her  show. 

"My  work  has  evolved  to  power  and 


authority  relationships,”  she  says,  “but 
in  a more  generalized  context.  My  work 
with  the  Teme-Augama  Anishnabai  has 
allowed  me  to  investigate  the  effect  im- 
balanced power  relationships  can  have 
not  only  on  a group  of  people,  but  also 
on  each  of  us  individually.” 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  installation  is 
the  result  of  a two-year  collaboration 
between  Lake  and  the  Ojibway  band. 

“It  was  a co-operative  effort  in  many 
ways.”  she  says,  “but  the  greatest  pan 
of  the  collaboration  was  the  way  they 
taught  me  about  their  community  — 
who  they  really  were  — by  welcoming 
me  in.” 

Lake  sent  the  band  council  a formal 
propo.sal  for  this  project.  After  it  was 
approved,  she  and  the  band  members 
decided  on  how  the  installation  would 
represent  the  community  as  a whole. 
The  informal  portraits  that  resulted 
were  then  collectively  reviewed  by  the 
band  council  before  exhibition. 

“In  the  process  of  photographing  in- 
dividual band  members  for  the  portrait 
collages,  they  were  active  in  determin- 
ing poses  that  they  would  like  to  have 
as  family  photos.  I sent  them  eight-by- 


10  copies  and  later  copies  of  the  col- 
lages. I made  some  very  special 
friends.” 

She  plans  to  continue  visiting  and 
working  with  the  Bear  Island  Reserve 
community. 

Cautioned  Homes  and  Gardens  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  illustrated 
catalogue  with  essay  contributions  by 
art  historian  Gerta  Moray  tind  Mary 
LaRonde  of  the  Anishnabai  executive 
council.  The  catalogue  will  deal  not  just 
with  Lake’s  work,  but  also  with  the 
issues  facing  the  natives. 

La.st  fall.  Lake  took  students  from  her 
photography  and  extended  media  clas- 
ses to  Temagami.  “For  the  students,  it 
was  a direct  confrontation  with  art  and 
life  issues.”  she  says.  A book  of 
photographs  and  commentary  by  the 
students  will  be  displayed  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  exhibit. 

The  art  centre  will  hold  an  opening 
reception  for  the  show  Nov.  3 from  3 to 
5 p.m.  Teme-Augama  band  chief  Potts 
will  speak  at  4 p.m. 

Funding  for  the  exhibition  and  the 
catalogue  has  been  provided  by  the  On- 
tario Arts  Council.  G 


The  Maclean’s  university  rankings: 

Total 

Score 

Total 

Score 

1.  McGill 

705 

24.  Victoria 

362 

2.  Queen’s 

680 

25.  Trent 

356 

3.  Mount  Allison 

634 

26.  Mount  Saint  Vincent 

351 

4.  Toronto 

589 

27.  Calgary 

347 

5.  McMaster 

582 

28.  Moncton 

345 

6.  Acadia 

561 

29.  Brandon 

343 

7.  UBC 

539 

30.  Sherbrooke 

310 

8.  Guelph 

485 

31.  Concordia 

302 

9.  Dalhousie 

484 

31.  Winnipeg 

302 

10.  Alberta 

464 

33.  Memorial 

301 

11.  Montreal 

454 

34.  Windsor 

295 

12.  Lethbridge 

437 

35.  Sa.skaichewan 

291 

13.  Ottawa 

426 

36.  P.E.I. 

289 

14.  New  Bnin.swick 

412 

37.  Wilfrid  Laurier 

281 

15.  Sainte-Anne 

409 

38.  Lakehcad  University 

274 

16.  Western 

405 

39.  Brock 

273 

17.  Bishop’s 

397 

40.  St.  Mary’s 

270 

18.  Laval 

392 

41.  Laurentian 

264 

19.  Manitoba 

383 

42.  Regina 

253 

20.  St.  Franci.s  Xavier 

381 

43.  St.  Thomas 

222 

21.  York 

372 

44.  Carleton 

177 

22.  Waterloo 

368 

45.  Quebec  (Montreal  campus) 

1.58 

23.  Simon  Fraser 

365 

46.  Cape  Breton 

145 

Immunologist  to  give 
OVC  Schofield  lecture 


Guest  speaker  in  OVC’s  1991 
Schofield  Memona!  Lectua*  is  Peter 
Doherty,  chair  of  the  dcpartiiamt  of 
immunology  at  St.  Jude  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Memphis.  Tenn.  The  free 
public  lecture  Is  Oct.  .31  at  3 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hail. 

Doherty,  who  will  speak  on  the  na- 
ture of  viral  immunity,  has  won  many 
awards,  including  the  Paul  Ehrlich 


Prize  and  the  Gairdner  International 
Award  for  Medical  Science. 

The  leciun.*  .series  honors  Francis 
Schofield,  fonner  OVC  professor  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology. 
Hisre.search  into  hemorrhagic  disease 
in  cattle  helped  form  the  basis  of 
modern  anticoagulant  therapy  in 
humans.  The  lecture  series  was  estab- 
lished after  his  death  in  1970.  G 
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Senate  report 


Committee  to  respond 
to  Smith  commission 

At  its  Octobermceting,  Senate  approved 
the  formation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
review  the  recommendations  contained 
in  Dr.  Stuart  Smith's  independent  report 
on  Canadian  universities,  which  was 
released  earlier  this  month. 

The  committee  will  discuss  the  Smith 
commission ’.s  63  recommendations  in 
open  discussions  with  the  University 
community  and  will  report  back  to 
Senate  next  spring. 

The  committee  will  consist  of  repre- 
.sentaiives  from  all  major  Senate  com- 
mittees, plus  two  students  and  two 
faculty  members. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Bylaws  and 
Membership  will  recommend  members 


at  the  November  meeting  of  Senate. 

Green  plan  to  come 

A report  of  the  president's  “green  plan- 
ning" ta.sk  force  is  due  at  the  end  of  this 
.semester,  President  Brian  Segal  told 
Senate  last  week, 

The  task  force,  chaired  by  Hospitality 
Services  director  Garry  Round,  was  es- 
tablished early  this  year.  Its  task  is  to 
come  up  with  an  approach  the  Univer- 
sity can  take  to  reducing  waste  and  pol- 
lution on  campus. 

The  task  force  began  by  conducting  a 
.survey  of  the  University  community 
this  spring.  It  found  that  students,  staff 
and  faculty  were  generally  concerned 
about  making  this  an  environmentally 
friendly  campus. 


Remember  Us  This  Harvest  Season 
For  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS,  CAPONS,  DUCKS,  & GEESE 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Apple,  Raisin,  Hazelnut  Stufling 
And  Savory  While  Wine  Gravy 

We  oiler  a lasty  variety  ol  wholesome  lootls, 
all  carelully  prepared  In  our  kitchen. 

The  perlect  solution  lo  your  hectic  schedule. 


Mon.-Wei  SO 

Thure.-Ffi.  9-8 

Sat.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  oft  the  Hanlon 


Kortrlght  Plaza 

763-2284 


Canada  Savings  Bonds  - Maturity  Notice 

Series  39  Matures  Nov.  1,  1991 


Alternatives: 

1.  Provincial  Bonds 

2.  Eurobonds 

3.  Coupons 

4.  Protecled  Income  Notes  (US$) 

Plus: 

I would  like  to  thank  the  University  community  for 
the  wonderful  response  they  have  shown  lor  our 
investment  alternatives. 


Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScoUaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 


Mail  to: 

Name' 

Address: 

City: 

Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


Suite  301. 42  Wyndham  Street  North. 

Gueipti.  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


(Res) . 


ScotiaMcLeod 

T’(/si«jinv6S"n«nja.'ces<r(ce  I9?r 


Saturday  classes  added 

Because  Labor  Day  falls  several  days 
later  than  usual  next  year.  clas.se.s  have 
been  scheduled  on  the  final  Saturday  of 
the  fall  term  to  complete  the  12-week 
semester. 

Senate  approved  the  1992/93 
schedule  after  much  discussion  about 
alternative  .solutions  to  Saturday  clas- 
ses. Student  senators  said  these  cla.sses 
would  interfere  with  students’  jobs  and 
reduce  the  time  for  study  between  the 
end  of  term  and  exams.  Academic  V ice- 
Presideiu  Jack  MacDonald  proposed 
changing  the  Saturday  date  lo  the 
weekend  after  Thanksgiving. 

This  schedule  does  not  apply  to  OVC. 

Rules  change 

The  rules  for  responding  to  academic 
misconduct  have  changed. 

Where  there  is  evidence  of  suspected 
academic  misconduct  such  as  plagiar- 
ism. an  instructor  must  now  consult 


with  the  chair  or  director  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

No  longer  is  it  up  to  the  instructor  to 
differentiate  between  minor  and  major 
offences.  And  no  longer  is  the  instructor 
to  act  independently  as  prosecutor  and 
judge  or  make  a deal  with  a student 
guilty  of  misconduct, 

Senate  approved  the  change  in  the 
misconduct  policy  after  much  debate. 
One  senator  opposed  to  the  change  ob- 
jected lo  having  to  consult  the  depart- 
ment chair  in  minor  cases,  when  he 
would  rather  work  out  a solution  direct- 
ly with  the  student. 

Others  argued  that  the  participation  of 
a third  party  would  provide  a more  im- 
partial assessment,  protect  academic 
standards  and  appear,  from  other 
students’  point  of  view,  to  be  fairer. 

Laurie  Hall.  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion vice-president,  internal,  proposed 
an  amendment  that  the  instructor 
should  also  consult  the  student  in  the 


preliminary  stages  of  assessing  the  per- 
ceived offence.  The  amendment  was 
defeated.  As  the  procedure  stands,  the 
instructor  can.  but  is  not  required  to. 
interview  the  student. 

New  academic 
programs 

A growing  interest  in  marketing  courses 
among  non-commerce  students  is  the 
impetus  behind  a new  bachelor  of  arts 
minor  in  marketing. 

The  minor  will  give  students  a basic 
knowledge  of  marketing  strategy  and 
an  introduction  to  management  within 
organizations.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
a background  in  marketing  for  those 
who  are  not  aiming  to  become  market- 
ing professionals. 

At  the  graduate  level,  two  new  col- 
laborative programs  were  approved  by 
Senate  — an  M.Sc.  program  in  food 
safety  and  quality  assurance  and  M.Sc. 
and  PhD  programs  in  plant  genetics.  □ 


Ontario  first  province  to 
offer  midwifery  degree 


Flags  at 
half-mast? 

The  University  lowers  to  half-mast 
the  flags  flying  in  front  of  the 
Univensity  Centre  and  the  OVC 
main  building  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  or  memorial  service  for  a 
member  of  the  University  com- 
munity. 

If  you  see  the  flags  lowered  and 
wish  to  know  why,  call  Roberta 
Franchuk  in  University  Com- 
munications, Ext.  2592,  who  will 
provide  you  with  the  information 
that  will  be  placed  in  the  obituary 
notice  in  the  next  issue  of  At 
Guelph.  □ 


Ontario  will  become  the  first  province  to 
offer  a bachelor’s  degree  program  in 
midwifery. 

Colleges  and  Universities  Minister 
Richard  Allen  and  Health  Minister 
Frances  Lankin  announced  last  week 
that  the  program  will  begin  in  1 993  at  a 
location  to  be  decided  by  next  spring. 

The  program  will  provide  a balance  of 
clinical  and  classroom  teaching.  Stu- 
dents completing  high  school  and 
anyone  with  relevant  education  and  ex- 
perience will  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
admission. 

Proposals  for  the  bachelor's  program 
will  be  developed  by  universities  that 


educate  health  professionals.  The 
proposals  will  be  reviewed  by  an  exter- 
nal panel  of  educators,  midwifery  ex- 
perts, health  practitioners  and  con- 
sumers. 

Midwifery  would  become  a regulated 
health  profession  in  Ontario  under  the 
proposed  Regulated  Health  Professions 
Act,  which  is  expected  to  receive  third 
reading  in  the  fall  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Ontario  will  become  the  first  province 
to  integrate  midwifery  education,  ser- 
vices and  regulation  into  its  health-care 
and  postsecondary  educational  .sys- 
tems. □ 


Notices 

Earth  summit 

An  earth  summit  will  be  held  Nov. 
1 6 in  Toronto  in  preparation  for  the 
UN  Conference  on  Environment 
and  Development  in  Brazil  next 
year.  The  summit  runs  from  1 0 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  For  more  information,  see  the 
bulletin  board  in  International 
Education  Services. 

Art  on  display 

The  work  of  artist  John  Knaplon, 
featuring  watercoiors,  landscapes 
and  portraits,  will  be  on  display  in 
the  Faculty  Club  from  Oct.  28  to 
Nov.  22. 

Technical  exchange 

The  Imemalional  Association  for 
the  Exchange  of  Students  for  Tech- 
nical Experience  provides  practical 
training  abroad  for  eight  weeks  in 
the  summer.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  Dec.  5,  For  more  informa- 
tion, see  tlic  bulletin  board  at 
International  Education  Services. 

The  Friday  blues 

Blues  band  Mel  Brown  and  the 
Homewreckers  appear  Fridays  at 
the  Brass  Taps  from  4:30  to  7 p.m. 


YOUR  OWN  PRIVATE  VAUEY 


Only  three  minutes  from  the  401  near 
Morriston.  five  acres,  apple  orchard, 
tour-bedroom  plus  nanny  suite. 
$239,000. 


BACK  TO  NATURE 


MaJesttcaDy  sluing  on  two  aaes  of  private 
forest,  this  tour-bedroom  home  is  on^  six 
years  old.  Detached  triple  garage.  20 
minutes  from  Guelph  $239,000. 


‘’INCOME,  INCOME,  INCOME’ 


Triplex  near  U of  Q shows  a positive 
cash  flow  from  renis  that  are  supple- 
mented by  coin  laundry.  Great  Invest- 
menl  Recanlly  renovated.  $164,900. 


DARREN  SAVAGE,  B.A. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

837-1300 


Realty  Specialists  Inc. 


Independently  owned 
and  operated 


77  Wyndham  St.  South  • Guelph  • 837-1300  • FAX  837-1720 
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EMPLOYMENT  EQUITY  PLAN 

1991-1995 


SUMMARY 


OFFICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EQUITY 
JANET  KAUFMAN,  DIRECTOR 
HEATHER  HEATH,  ADMINISTRATOR 


This  document  is  based  on  recommendations  contained  in  the  University  of  Guelph 
Employment  Equity  Assessment,  Chapter  8,  published  in  spring  of  1991.  The 
recommendations  were  revised  and  submitted  to  President  Brian  Segal,  who 
accepted  them  in  June  1991.  A copy  of  the  assessment  is  available  at  the  reserve 
desk  in  the  U of  G Library,  call  number  CA20N  UG521-91E52.  Comments  or 
questions  about  the  University’s  employment  equity  program  may  be  directed  to 
the  Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office,  Rooms  403/404,  University  Centre, 
Ext.  4296  or  TDD:  767-0615. 


i 

Recommendations 


A.l  Negotiate  and  add  policies  and  procedures 
to  the  Human  Resources  Manud  governing 
the  selection  of  employees  to  fill  temporary 
full-time  and  part-time  positions. 

A.2  Consider  the  elimination  of  job  level. 

permanent  and  full-time  status  as  criteria 
for  staff'  development  activities. 

A3  Review  and  revise  University  policies  to 
ensure  that  both  temporary  and  permanent 
University  employees  receive  compensation 
and  benefits  commensurate  with  the 
principle  of  equal  compensation  for  work  of 
equal  value. 

A.4  Review  eligibility  of  University  employees 
who  hold  temjxirary  positions  for  maternity, 
parental  and  paternity  leave. 


A.5  Ensure  that  comprehensible  data  describing 
the  compensation  of  temporary  employees 
can  be  extracted  from  the  Human  Resources 
Inquiry  System.  Use  data  a.s  the  basis  for 
development  of  University  policies  regulating 
the  salaries  offered  to  employees  who  hold 
temporary  full-time  and  part-time  positions. 

A.6  Consider  shortening  to  four  months  the 
period  of  employment  required  to  confer 
benefit  eligibility  on  long-term  “temporary” 
employees. 

A.7  Clarify  and  revise  the  University’s  system 
for  recording  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  temporary  positions.  Ensure 
that  a dear  description  of  employees  holding 
temporary  positions  is  readily  available  to 
University  policy  makers. 


B.l  Determine  whether  temporary  part-time 
appointments  are  being  offered  to  long- 
term employees,  whether  faculty  or  staff, 
in  lieu  of  permanent  reduced-workload 
appoinunents.  If  such  cases  are  identified, 
permanent  reduced-workload  appointments 
should  be  made. 

B.2  New  initiatives  with  respect  to  record 
keeping  and  policy  development  must 
include  clear  definition  of  distinctions 
between  part-time  and  full-time  employment, 
whether  permanent  or  temporary. 

B3  Employees  must  not  be  inappropriately 
denied  employment  compensation  or 
benefits  because  of  the  part-time  nature 
of  their  employment. 


Responsibility  Timetable 


Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 

Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 

Wmter- 
Fall  1992 

Human  Resourses — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

Human  Resource-s — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Department  head.s/ 
Directors 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 
ongoing 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 
ongoing 

Collect  data  describing  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  University’s  under- 
graduate and  graduate  student  populations 
and  work  with  other  Ontario  universities  to 
establish  a mechanism  for  province-wide 
collection  and  analysis  of  the  corresponding 
data. 

Registrar 
Graduate  Studies 
Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning 
Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  Application 
Centre 

Fall  1992 
ongoing 

Achieve  representation  of  aboriginal  people 
of  Canada,  people  with  disabilities,  members 
of  visible  minorities  and  women  among 
those  with  probationary  or  tenured  faculty 
positions  comparable  with  the  representation 
of  those  groups  in  the  Ontario  population. 
Achieve  21-per-cent  representation  of  women 
among  probationary  and  tenured  faculty 
by  the  end  of  1995. 

Vice-president. 

academic 

Deans,  chairs/directors 

Summer  1991- 
Fall  1995 

Appoint  a designated  group  member  to 
fill  each  permanent  faculty  position 
unless  another  candidate  is  demoasirably 
better  qualified. 

Vice-president. 

academic 

Deans,  chairs/directors 

Summer  1991 
ongoing 

Interview  individuals  who  currently  hold 
temporary  faculty  appointments  for 
permanent  appointment  to  relevant  faculty 
positions  unless  they  decline  that 
opportunity. 

Vice-president. 

academic 

Winter  1992 
ongoing 

Develop  special  criteria  to  be  applied 
when  faculty  members  who  hold 
contractually  limited  appointment 
apply  for  research  funding  from  the  Uni- 
versity's Research  Enhancement  Fund. 

Vice-president. 

research 

Summer- 
Fall  1991 

Establish  a mentoring  program  designed 
to  assist  women  who  wish  to  re-enter 
academic  life,  or  faculty  who  hold  contrac- 
tual appointments,  with  the  development 
of  their  research  credentials. 

Equity  Office 
Faculty  Association 

Summer- 
Fall  1991 

Include,  on  average,  one  person  with  a 
disability,  two  members  of  visible  minorities 
and  sjx  women  in  the  academic  middle- 
management  group. 

Vice-president. 

academic 

Deans 

Summer  1991 
Fall  1995 

Recommendation 


the  upper-level  management  group. 

C.9  Request  incorporation  of  the  employment 
equity  policy  into  the  special  plan  agree- 
ment. 

C.IO  (a)  Ensure  that  position  qualifications  are 
clearly  specified  and  used  as  criteria  for 
candidate  selection,  that  outreach  recruit- 
ment occurs  routinely  and  that  selection 
processes  do  not  impose  barriers  to  the 
recruitment  of  aboriginal  people  of  Canada, 
people  with  disabilities,  members  of  visible 
minorities  or  women. 

(b)  Complete  revision  of  the  University’s 
interim  faculty  recruitment  policy  to  ensure 
that  equitable  recruitment  procedures  are 
followed  during  the  recruitment  of  faculty 
with  probationary,  permanent  or  contractual 
appointments. 

(c)  Negotiate  with  Employment  and 
Immigration  Canada  to  ensure  that  clear 
policies  and  procedures  are  in  place  which 
permit  both  implementation  of  employment 
equity  measures  and  recruitment  of  faculty 
candidates  outside  Canada,  where  appropriate. 

(d)  Develop  systematic  procedures  for  the 
evaluation  of  non-Canadian  qualifications 
for  faculty  appointments. 


C.ll  (a)  Implement  the  recommendations  with 
respect  to  career  progress  for  faculty 
who  bear  children  or  accept  primary 
responsibility  for  family  care. 


(b)  Develop  guidelines  for  the  reasonable 
accommodation  of  faculty  who  bear 
children  and/or  accept  primary  respon- 
sibility for  family  care  while  endeavouring 
to  establish  their  own  academic  careers. 

Provide  consultation  and  resource  materials 
pertinent  to  that  issue  to  departmental  and 
college  tenure  and  promotion  committees 
and  to  the  University  Appeals  Committee. 

(c)  Include  at  least  one  member  from  one 
designated  group  on  each  departmental 
and  college  tenure  and  promotion 
committee  and  on  the  University  Appeals 
Committee. 

(d)  Review  policies  and  procedures  related 
to  faculty  career  progress  to  determine 
whether  they  have  real  or  potential  adverse 
impact  on  the  career  progress  of  faculty 
members  who  are  aboriginal  people  of  Canada, 
people  with  disabilities  or  members  of  visible 
minorities. 

C.12  (a)  Review  the  starting  salaries  assigned  to 

faculty  members  subsequent  to  imple- 
mentation of  the  current  salary  policy  to 
determine  whether  the  starting  salaries 
assigned  to  faculty  who  are  aboriginal 
people  of  Canada,  people  with  disabilities, 
members  of  visible  minorities  or  women 
are  comparable  with  those  assigned  to  other 
faculty  with  comparable  qualifications. 

(b)  Consider  shortening  the  period  of 
employment  required  to  attain  benefit 
eligibility  to  four  months  for  long-term 
“temporary”  employees. 


Responsibility  Timetable 


Vice-president. 

academic 

Fall  1991 

Vice-president, 
academic 
Equity  Office 

Winter  1992 
ongoing 

Vice-president, 
academic 
Equity  Office 

Summer- 
Fall  1991 

Vice-president, 

academic 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Fall  1991 

Vice-presidents, 
academic  and 
research 

Dean.  Graduate  Studies 

Summer  1991- 
Winter  1992 

Joint  Faculty 
Policies  Committee 
Vice-president,  academic 
Tenure  and  promotion 
committees 

in  process 
Summer  1991 
ongoing 

Vice-president, 

academic 

Summer  1991 
ongoing 

Joint  Faculty 
Policies  Committee 
Vice-president, 
academic 

Fall  1991 

Employment  Equity 
Advisory  Committee 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 

Vice-president 
academic, 
Long-Term  Salary 
Plan  Watchdog 
Committee 

annually 
beginning 
in  Winter  1992 

President 

Vice-president, 

academic 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

Focus  on  the  representation  of  designated 
group  members  among  the  cohort  of 
University  employees  whose  employment 
is  terminated  as  a consequence  of  the  review 
of  non-teaching  units.  If  designated  group 
members  are  overrepresented  among  that 
group,  a further  review  of  the  reasons  for 
termination  of  their  employment  should  be 
conducted. 

Equity  Office 
Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning 

Summer- 
Fall  1991 

Place  designated  group  members  in 
occupational  categories  in  which  they 
are  currently  underrepresented. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 
Hiring  departments 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 
ongoing 

Add  10  aboriginal  people  of  Canada  in 
permanent  (non-faculty)  positions. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Hiring  departments 

Summer  1991 
Fall  1995 

Recruit  aboriginal  people  of  Canada  to 
fill  scmi-professional/technical  positions. 
Until  the  underrepresentation  of  aboriginal 
people  of  Canada  among  University 
employees  is  eliminated,  a qualified 
aboriginal  candidate  should  be  selected 
to  fill  each  .such  position  unless  another 
candidate  is  demonstrably  better  qualified. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Winter  1992 
ongoing 

C.8  Include,  on  average,  one  member  President 

of  a visible  minority  and  three  women  in 


Summer  1991-  D.23  Pmvide  recruiting  unil-s  on  campus  with  Human  Resources — Summer- 

Fall  1995  information  regarding  sources  of  qualified  Employment  Services  Fall  1991 


Supplement  to  At  Guelph  / Oct.  23.  1991 


Recommendations 


Responsibility  Timetable 


candidates  who  are  aboriginal  people  of 
Canada,  particularly  with  respect  to  semi- 
professional/technical  positions. 

D.2.4  Exempt  candidates  who  are  aboriginal 

people  of  Canada  from  current  restrictions 
on  consideration  of  temporary  University 
employees  or  off-campus  applicants 
for  permanent  employment. 


D.2.5  Review  salaries  of  all  employees  who 

identified  themselves  as  aboriginal  people 
of  Canada  to  ensure  that  those  individuals 
are  similary  compensated  to  other  workers 
who  perform  comparable  jobs  and  who  have 
similar  records  of  service  and  performance. 

D.3.1  Obtain  data  that  accurately  describe  the 
distribution  of  impairments  that  may  be 
anticipated  among  candidates  qualified 
for  University  employment. 

D3.2  Add  38  people  with  disabilities  in 
permanent  (non-faculty)  positions. 


D.3.3  Recruit  and/or  promote  people  with 

disabilities  into  middle  management,  as 
semi-professional/technical  workers  and 
as  semi-skilled  manual  and  unskilled 
manual  workers.  Qualified  people  with 
disabilities  should  be  selected  to  fill  open 
positions  in  these  categories  unless  other 
candidates  are  demonstrably  better 
qualified. 

D.3.4  Undertake  further  analysis  of  University 
employment  opportunities  and  of 
coiresponding  disabled-candidate 
availability.  Identify  employment  oppor- 
tunities appropriate  for  qualified  candidates 
with  severe  disabilities. 

D3.5  Candidates  who  are  people  with  disabilities 
should  be  exempted  from  current  restrictions 
on  consideration  of  employees  holding 
temporary  University  positions  or  off- 
campus  applicants  for  permanent  University 
employment. 

D.3.6  Determine  whether  qualified  employees 
with  disabilities  currently  filling  positions 
in  other  occupational  categories  could 
be  promoted  to  middle  management. 


D.3.7  Review  the  salaries  of  all  employees 

who  identified  themselves  as  people  with 
disabilities  to  ensure  that  those  individuals 
are  similarly  compensated  to  other  workers 
who  perform  comparable  jobs  and  who  have 
similar  records  of  service  and  performance. 

D.3.8  Continue  to  identify  barriers  to  access  by 
people  with  disabilities,  including  those 
who  are  deaf  or  blind.  Formulate  a time- 
table for  modification  of  those  facilities 
that  continue  to  be  inaccessible  or 
inappropriately  accessible. 

D.3.9  Adapt  the  “Services  for  Students  Who  Are 
Disabled”  package  to  provide  information 
specifically  designed  to  help  current  and 
prospective  disabled  employees,  their 
supervisors  and  co-workers. 


D.3.10  Offer  instruction  on  the  workplace 

accommodation  of  people  with  disabilities. 


DJ.U  Develop  a policy  that  defines  the 
University’s  obligations  to  provide 
health  and  safety  modifications  to  the 
workplace  and/or  the  job  for  employees 
with  disabilities. 


D.4.1  Undertake  further  analysis  to  determine 
the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  members 
of  visible  minorities  among  University 
employees. 

D.4.2  Add  38  members  of  visible  minorities 
in  permanent  (non-faculty)  positions. 


D.4.3  Recruit  visible  minorities  to  fill 

permanent  positions  as  middle  managers. 
profcssionaJ  workers  and  unskilled 

Supplement  lo  At  Guelph  / Oct.  23,  1991 


and  Training 


Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 
Employee  groups  and 
bargaining  units 

Human  Resources — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 


Summer  1991 
as  negotiations 
permit 


Summer- 
Fall  1991 


Consultative  Group  on  Fall  1991- 

Reasonable  Winter  1992 

Accommodation  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 
Equity  Office 

Human  Resources — Fall  1995 

Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Hiring  departments 


Human  Resources — Winter  1992 

Employment  Services  ongoing 

and  Training 
Hiring  departments 


Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Consultative  Group  on 
Reasonable 
Accommodation  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 

Winter- 
Summer  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Service 
and  Training 
Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 
Employee  groups  and 
bargmiung  units 

Summer  1991 
as  negotiations 
permit 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Consultative  Group  on 
Reasonable 
Accommodation  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 

Summer- 
Fall  1991 

Consultative  Group  on 
Reasonable 
Accommodation  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 

Fall  1991 
ongoing 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Consultative  Group  on 
Reasonable 
Accommodation  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Consultative  Group  on 
Reasonable 
Accommodation  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 

Consultative  Group  on 
Reasonable 
Accommodation  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 
Environmental  Health 
and  Safety 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 

Equity  Office 
Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning 

Fall  1991 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Hiring  departments 

Fall  1995 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Fall  1991 
ongoing 

Recommendation Responsibility  Timetable 


manual  workers.  A member  of  a visible 
minority  should  be  selected  to  fill  each  such 
position  unless  another  candidate  is 
demonstrably  bener  qualified. 

Hiring  departments 

D.4.4 

Recruiting  should  give  lop  priority  to  the 
consideration  of  qualified  members  of 
visible  minorities  who  currently  hold 
temporary  University  positions. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Summer  1991 
as  negotiations 
permit 

D.4.5 

Explore  avenues  for  University 
participation  in  and  use  of  the 
Prior  Learning  Assessment  Network. 

Equity  Office 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

D.4.6 

Management  training/experience  should 
be  offered  to  University  employees  who 
are  members  of  visible  minorities. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Fall  1991 
ongoing 

D.4.7 

Review  salaries  of  all  employees  who 
identified  themselves  as  members  of 
visible  minorities  to  ensure  that  those 

Human  Resources — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 

Summer- 
Fall  1991 

individuals  are  similarly  compensated  to 
other  workers  who  perform  comparable  jobs 
and  who  have  similar  records  of  service  and 
performance. 


D.5.1 

Undertake  further  analyses  to  determine  the 
basis  for  the  observed  salary  range 
differential  between  male  and  female 
employees  of  the  University  of  Guelph. 

Equity  Office 
Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning 
Human  Resources — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 

D.5.2 

Encourage  the  appointment  of  male 
candidates  to  traditionally  female 
occupations  on  campus. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Summer  1991 
ongoing 

DJ.3 

Recruit  women  to  fill  permanent 
positions  in  the  areas  of  underrep- 
resentation identified.  Female  candi- 
dates who  hold  temporary  positions 
in  areas  in  which  women  are  under- 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 

Summer  1991 
ongoing 

represented  should  be  exempted  from 
current  restrictions  on  consideration  of 
temporary  employees  as  applicants  for 
permanent  University  employment.  That 
restriction  should  be  strictly  enforced  in 
cases  in  which  promotion  of  an  appro- 
priately trained  female  internal  candidate 
would  address  a current  stale  of  under- 
representation. 


D.5.4 

Develop  a policy  that  defines  the 
University’s  obligations  to  provide  health 
and  safety  modifications  to  the  workplace 
and/or  the  job  for  pregnant  employees 
and/or  their  unborn  children. 

Employment  Equity 
Advisory  Committee 
Environmental  Health 
and  Safety 

Summer- 
Fall  1991 

D.6.1 

Develop  an  applicant  tracking  system. 
Where  few  or  no  designated  group 
members  are  included,  appropriate  action 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  their  inclusion. 

Equity  Office 
Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
andTnuning 

Summer- 
Fall  1991 

D.6.2 

Include  a statement  clearly  specifying 
the  University's  commitment  to 
employment  equity  in  all  internal  and 
external  job  postings. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 

D.6.3 

Establish  a fonnal  mechanism  to 
ensure  that  job  postings  reflect 
bona  fide  occupational  requirements 
only. 

Human  Resources — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 

Human  Re,sources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Employment  Equity 
Census  Task  Force 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 

D.6.4 

Establish  rigorous  and  clear  criteria  to 
indicate  the  circumst;  nces  under  which 
external  advertisements  may  be  placed 
without  prior  internal  po.siing.  Simul- 
taneous internal  and  external  posting 
should  occur  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  assistant  vice-president. human 

Equity  Office 
Employment  Equity 
Census  Ta.sk  Force 
Employee  groups 
and  bargaining  units 

Summer  1991 
as  negotiations 
pemiit 

resources. 

D.6.S 

Alter  employment  policies  to  permit 
immediate  participation  of  designated 
group  members  who  arc  not  University 
employees  in  competition  for  positions 
within  occupations  in  which  they  are 
demonstrably  underrepresented.  Imple- 
ment analogous  mechanisms  for  recruitment 
into  positions  that  are  governed  by  the 
terms  of  collective  agreements. 

Equity  Office 
Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 
Employment  Equity 
Census  Task  Force 

Fall  1991 
as  negotiations 
permit 

D.6.6 

Human  Resources  Manual  Policy  305. 
“Non-Discrimination  in  Employment” 
should  be  replaced  with  the  University's 
employment  equity  policy. 

Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 

Summer  1991 

D.6.7 

Request  incorporation  of  the  employment 
equity  policy  into  each  of  the  other 
documents  that  determine  terms  and 
conditions  of  University  employment, 
including  the  collective  agreements. 

Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 
Vice-presidents, 
academic  and 
administrative 

Fall  1991 
os  negotiations 
permit 

D.6.K 

Random  monitoring  of  the  selection 
process  should  occur  to  ensure  that  the 
rationale  for  hiring  decisions  is  both 
defensible  and  consistent  with  the  Univer- 
sity’s employment  equity  objectives. 

Equity  Office 

Winter  1992 
ongoing 

D.6.9 

Selection  committees  that  include 
designated  group  members  should  be 

Department  heads/ 
directors 

Summer  1991 
ongoing 

ill 

Recommendations 

Responsibility 

Timetable 

used. 

D.6.10  Departments  should  be  required  to  describe 
the  current  representation  of  designated 
group  members  within  the  department  and 
occupational  category  in  question,  the 
availability  of  designated  group  members 
among  candidates  qualified  for  such 
employment,  and  the  approaches  to  be 
taken  that  will  specifically  target  candidates 
who  are  members  of  currently  under- 
represented groups. 

Equity  Office 
Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Fall  1991 
ongoing 

I).6.ll  Establish  procedures  toen.sure  that  search 
and  applicant  data  are  reported  and 
reviewed  before  permission  is  granted 
to  negotiate  appointments  with  selected 
candidates. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Fall  1991- 
Wmter  1992 

D.6.1 2 Develop  measures  of  community 

service,  special  abilities  and  volunteer 
experience  as  credentials  for  University 
employment.  Revise  the  University's 
application  form  to  encourage  the  listing 
of  such  pertinent  experience.  Submit  the 
revised  application  form  to  the  systemic 
investigation  branch  of  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  evaluation  of  the 
degree  to  which  it  does  or  does  not 
unnecessarily  screen  out  designated  group 
applicants. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 

D.6.13  Develop  mechanisms  to  assist  reemiting 
departments  in  evaluating  non-Canadian 
credentials. 

Human  Re.sources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Equity  Office 

Summer- 
Fall  1992 

D.6.14  Keyboard  skills  test  material  should  be 
made  available  in  various  media  to 
accommodate  applicants' special  needs. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services  , 
and  Training 

Summer- 
Fall  1991 

D.6.15  Broaden  the  University's  training  policy 
. to  promote  the  University's  employment 

equity  goals. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Summer- 
Fall  1991 

D.6.16  Establish  a central  fund  to  provide  career 
development  opportunities  associated 
with  the  attainment  of  employment  equity. 
Grant  support  through  formal  application 
procedures  and  design  specific  criteria  to 
ensure  that  support  is  provided  to  those  with 
pertinent  abilities. 

Vice-president. 

administration 

Summer  1992 

D.6.17  Determine  whether  systemic  factors  such 
as  inappropriate  exclusion  of  non- 
Canadian  educational  credentials  limit 
participation  in  the  tuition  waiver  program 
by  designated  group  employees, 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Registrar 

Winter- 
Summer  1992 

D.6.18  Reassess  the  University's  staff  development 
activities  giving  consideration  to 
eliminating  job  level,  permanent  and 
full-time  status  criteria  for  staff  develop- 
ment activities,  {see  A.2) 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

D.6.19  Assign  responsibility  for  assessment  and 
implementation  of  recommendations 
contained  in  the  January  1990  position 
paper  StaffTrainin/^  and  Developnieni 
for  Eniploymenr  Equity  to  appropriate 
administrative  uniLs. 

Vice-president. 

administration 

Fall  1991- 
Summer  1992 

D.6.20  Recruiting  departments  should  be  required 
to  document  their  consideration  of 
appropriately  qualified  internal  candidates 
before  approval  is  granted  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  external  candidate. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Summer- 
Fall  1992 
ongoing 

D.6.21  Posting  requirements  for  temporary 

vacancies  of  greater  than  six  consecutive 
months'  duration  should  be  consistently 
enforced. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Summer  1991 
ongoing 

D.6.22  Survey  employees  to  determine  who  seeks 
and  who  actually  is  afforded  temporary 
development  opportunities.  Eliminate 
identified  barriers. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Employee  groups  and 
bargaining  units 
Job  renewal  co-ordinator* 

Fall  1992 

D.6.23  Ensure  that  temporary  placements  are 
treated  as  career  development  oppor- 
tunities for  current  employees.  Ensure  that 
qualified  members  of  visible  minorities 
and  women,  both  permanent  and  contractual 
in  their  current  employment,  are  considered 
as  candidates  for  such  placements. 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Job  renewal  co-ordinator* 

Fall  1992 
ongoing 

* Job  renewal  co-ordinalor — see  Recomniendaiion  D.6.26 

D.6.24  Permit  immediate  consideration  of  qualified 
employees  holding  temporary  University 
positions  who  are  women  and/or  members 
of  visible  minorities  as  candidates  for 
permanent  University  employment.  Ensure 
extension  of  that  policy  to  positions 
governed  by  the  terms  of  collective 
agreements. 

Equity  Office 
Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 
Employment  Equity 
Census  Task  Force 

Fall  1991 
as  negotiations 
permit 

D.6.25  Design  a new  performance  review  system. 
Give  all  supervisors  compulsory  training 
in  the  constructive  implementation  of 
performance  reviews. 

Human  Resources 
Department 

All  managers/supervisors 

Winter  1992- 
Wmter  1993 

D.6.26  Appoint  a job  renewal  co-ordinator. 

President 

Fall  1991- 

iv 


Recommendation 


D.6.27  Design  an  information  package  to  ensure 
that  all  employees  are  aware  of  the 
promotional  process. 

D.6.28  Assess  the  need  for  multilingual  brochures 
and  information  packages  on  University 
benefit  options. 

D.6.29  Assess  the  need  for  the  incumbent  in  each 
support  staff  position  to  adhere  to  a rigid 
work  schedule.  Rexible  work  schedules 
should  be  established. 

D.6.30  Add  the  University's  policy  with 

respect  to  flexible  working  hours  to  the 
Human  Resources  Manual  and  collective 
agreements,  as  negotiated. 

D.6.31  Use  a centralized  system  fo  record  the 
number  of  laid-off,  reallocated  and 
terminated  employees  by  designated 
group  and  employment  status. 

D.6.32  Hold  supervisors  accountable  for  the 
regular  and  appropriate  conduct  of 
performance  reviews. 

D.6.33  Collect  and  analyse  pertinent  data  to 
determine  whether  designated  group 
members  are  more  or  less  likely  than 
other  employees  to  receive  unsatisfactory 
performance  reviews. 

D.6.34  Establish  a monitoring  system  to  determine 
whether  designated  group  members  are 
more  or  less  likely  than  other  employees 
to  have  their  employment  terminated  by 
the  University. 

D.6.35  Conduct  exit  interviews  to  determine 
the  reasons  for  voluntary  employee 
resignations. 

D.6.36  Design  a voluntary,  anonymous  self- 

identification  mechanism  to  monitor  use 
of  the  Employee  Assistance  Program 
(EAP)  by  designated  group  status. 

D.6.37  Train  EAP  representatives  and  coun- 
sellors to  ensure  that  in-house  counselling 
is  conducted  with  sensitivity  to  designated 
group  issues. 

D.6J8  Revise  the  “Human  Resources  Policies 
and  Procedures”  seminar  to  emphasize 
the  University’s  commitment  to  employ- 
ment and  educational  equity  and  the  role  of 
department  heads  and  supervisors  in 
creating  a workplace  that  welcomes  and 
accommodates  designated  group  members. 


E.l  Revise  the  employment  kit  to  incorporate 
a list  of  prohibited  interview  questions,  and 
to  address  new  concerns  arising  in  the 
context  of  the  University's  employment 
equity  program. 

E.2  All  University  personnel  involved  in 

candidate  interviews  should  be  required 
to  attend  a workshop  designed  to  ensure 
that  interviews  will  be  conducted  in  accord 
with  employment  equity  principles. 

E.3.  Managers  should  attend  training  sessions 
designed  to  increase  their  awareness  of  the 
responsibilities  associated  with  managing 
in  an  employment  equity  environment. 

E.4  Their  participation  in  promotion  of  the 

University's  employment  equity  objectives 
should  be  explicitly  considered  as  a 
substantia]  element  of  performance 
appraisal  for  managers  and  supervisors. 

E.S  Add  the  inclusive  language  policy  to 
the  University’s  Human  Resources 
Manual.  Each  collective  agreement  should 
be  revised  to  eliminate  the  use  of  gender- 
biased  language.  Ensure  that  University 
documents  do  not  include  inappropriate 
gender  or  cultural  references. 

E.6  Extend  the  University’s  sexual  harass- 
ment policy  and  procedures  to  define 
grounds  for  complaint  and  procedures 
for  complaint  resolution  covering  all 
human  rights  issues  addressed  in  the 
University’s  employment  equity  policy. 

E.7  Survey  employees  to  identify  needs  for 
extended  on  campus  child-care  services. 
Establish  a timetable  for  the  development 
of  required  services. 


Responsibility  Timetable 


Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Winter  1992 

Fall  1991- 
Winter  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Fall  1991 

All  managers/ 
supervisors 

Winter- 
Fall  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 

Summer  1991 
as  negotiations 
permit 

Human  Resources — 
Compensation  and 
Benefits 

Summer  1991 
ongoing 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Summer  1991 
ongoing 

Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 
Equity  Office 

Winter  1992- 
Fall  1993 

Human  Resources — 
Employee  Relations 

Winter- 
Summer  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Em'ployment  Services 
and  Training 

Winter  1992 
ongoing 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Winter  1992 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 

Winter- 
Summer  1992 
ongoing 

Human  Resources — 
Employment  Services 
and  Training 
Equity  Office 

Fall  1991 

Human  Resources — Fall  1991 

Employment  Services 
and  Training 


Human  Resources — Fall  1991- 

Employment  Services  Winter  1992 

and  Training  ongoing 


Human  Resources — Fall  1991- 

Employment  Services  Winter  1 992 

and  Training  ongoing 


Managers,  deans,  Summer  1992 

chairs,  directors 


Human  Resources — Summer  1991 

Employee  Relations 

Vice-presidents 

academic  and 

administrative 


Sexual  Harassment  Fall  1991- 

Advisory  Committee  Winter  1992 

Sexual  harassment 
officers 


Associate  vice-president.  Winter- 
student  aff'airs  Fall  1992 

President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Child  Care 
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The  metal-framed  greenhouses  donated  to  the  University  are  being  dis- 
mantled and  returned  to  the  donors. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


Greenhouses  get  grounded 


Age  and  high  maintenance  costs  have  spelled  the  end  for 
the  greenhouses  to  the  south  of  the  University  Centre. 
The  structures  will  either  be  removed  or  dismantled,  says 
Dennis  Novosad.  construction  co-ordinator  in  Physical 
Resources. 

There  are  eight  wood-framed  greenhouses  that  will  be  tom 
down  as  soon  as  the  University  has  settled  on  a contractor. 
Three  donated  metal-framed  greenhouses  are  being  returned 
to  the  donors.  One  of  these  has  already  been  removed  and  one 
is  now  being  dismantled. 

The  conservatory,  the  Victorian-style  wood-framed  struc- 
ture at  the  north  end  of  the  greenhouse  area,  will  be  left 
standing  until  it  can  be  determined  whether  there  are  enough 
funds  to  move  the  building  somewhere  else  on  campus,  says 
Novosad.  The  rose  house  will  be  moved  to  another  site. 


possibly  behind  the  Crop  Science  Building. 

The  wood-framed  greenhouses  were  built  in  the  1930s  and 
have  single-glazed  windows  that  are  not  energy-efficient,  he 
says.  In  addition,  the  frames  are  beginning  to  deteriorate,  and 
the  cost  of  repairs  is  high.  With  the  opening  of  the  new 
greenhouses  in  the  Bovey  Building  comple.x.  it  was  decided 
to  remove  the  older  slmciures. 

Most  of  the  plants  inside  the  buildings  are  being  relocated 
to  other  greenhouses.  If  this  isn’t  possible,  cuttings  will  be 
taken  from  the  old  plant.s  and  used  to  stan  new  ones. 

The  site  now  occupied  by  the  greenhouses  will  probably  be 
turned  into  parking,  says  Novosad.  Becau.se  the  University 
has  tentative  plans  to  relocate  the  parking  spots  now  directly 
south  of  the  UC.  however,  this  will  probably  not  result  in  the 
creation  of  additional  parking  .spaces,  he  says.  □ 


The  Victorian-style 
wood-framed  con- 
sen/atory,  seen  at 
right,  will  remain 
until  it  can  be 
determined 
whether  there  are 
enough  funds  to 
move  it  some- 
where else  on 
campus. 

Photo  by  Alvin  Ng 


REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


Omelettes  Made  to  Order 
Stir  Fried  Pork 
Stir  Fried  Chicken 
Stir  Fried  Vegetables 
Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 
Octoberfest  Sausage 
Roast  Chicken 
Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 
Seafood  Casserole 
Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 
Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 
Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 
Breakfast  Sausages 
Potatoes  O'Brien 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

Bean  Salad 

Waldorf  Salad 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

Potato  Salad 

Pasta  Salad 

Smoked  Trout 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 
Pate  de  la  Maison 
Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 
Sliced  Genoa  Salami 
Sliced  Festival  Ham 
Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 
Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 
International  Cheese  Board 
Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 
Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 
Chocolate  Mousse 
Various  "Low  Cal”  Desserts 
Brownies 
Fruit  Pies 

Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 
Assorted  Fruit  Juices 
Excellent  Service 
Great  Value 
Pleasant  Atmosphere 


,h.  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1240 


''3 

-the  GIFT  COLLECTION- 

Our  knowledgeable  and  experienced  staff  are  always  pleased  to  offer 
suggestions  for  your  personal  shopping  as  well  as  corporate  account  buying. 

CANADIANA  ♦ BABY  GIFTS  ♦ CRYSTAL  ♦ CHINA  ♦ FRAMED  ART  ♦ GAMES  ♦ GIFT  WRAP 
GREETING  CARDS  ♦ PEWTER  ♦ SILVER  ♦ LINENS  ♦ JEWELLERY  ♦ BRASS 

One  Quebec  Street  Guelph  .Ontario  NlH  2Tl  (519)  821-1260 
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Classifieds 

. Two  new  wool  blankets;  antique  china 

r or  sale  teapot;  never-used  singie  bedspread 

Cnmnll  IJnivfirsitv  PhD  nn»n  hnnrt  and  sham,  floral  paltem,  836-1 163. 

and  cap,  red  with  dark  biue  trim,  worn  Metal  desk,  office  chair,  two-drawer 
oniy  a few  times.  824-2089.  filing  cabinet,  horizontal  filing  cabinet, 

, • r . .j  u-  i.  bookshelf,  wickercoffeetabies,  lamps, 

Chelsea  queen-size  lulon  and  high- 

quality  hardwood  frame.  839-9548.  „„/,„„sve  stand. 

Queen-size  waterbed.  12  drawers.  Ext.  3911  or  763-3170. 

/b3-1 23b  after  b p.m. 

M 1 ^ 1 1 1 

p.m.  ""  Two-storey  condo  fownhouse,ciose  to 

1990  Nissan  Kingcab,  25th-anniver-  a month  plus  utilities,  Walter,  763-6300 
sary  model,  47.000  km,  3 1/2  years  on  or  416-326-3786. 

or  766-0048  after  5 p.m.  weekdays.  One-bedroom  furnished  basement 

apartment  for  mature  student,  avail- 

CCM  Corsa  10-speed  bicycle,  Peter,  able  Nov.  1,  parking,  $500  a month 
623-5576.  including  utilities.  822-9097. 

1906  Acadian,  five-speed.  75.000  km.  Basement  apartment,  includes  park- 
767-0542,  ing,  washer  and  dryer,  767-0555. 

Beige  sofa  bed;  three-bedroom  house  WsmteH 

on  quiet  street  near  University  and  Wani€u 

downlown-azd-hZbU  mornings.  bedroom  furnished 

1969  Dodge  Coll  200  GT,  automatic,  Guelph  for  visiting  professor 

power  steering  and  brakes,  certified,  andfamily. Jan.  1 toDec.31. 1992, lam 
44,260  km.  763-0382.  Campbell.  Ext.  3125. 

Cross-country  ski  package,  LMS  Volleyball  players  for  co-ed  pick-up 
Turski  210-cm  tounng  skis.  Liljedahl  games  on  Friday  nights,  Ext.  6335  or 
poles,  man's  size  8 1/2  boots,  Mike,  o'  822-9092  evenings. 

824-1977 

Larae  canvas  tarpaulin,  anv  condition. 

Frozen  pheasants,  delivery  after  Nov.  Sandra,  Ext.  6716. 

7.  Steve,  623-0909, 

Multicoloredfoam-backedcarpet,  9' by  condition,  three  approximately  30  by 
12'  837-3809  00*.  one  24“  by  80".  Ken,  Ext.  2652. 

Three-bedroom  brick  bungalow  in  Availabl6 

^ ^ ^ Experienced  housesitter,  references, 

Family-sized  fridge  and  30-inch  stove,  837-9719  or  leave  message  for  Carol 
harvest  gold,  824-3027,  Ann  at  Ext.  2443. 

Child's  bed.  solid  yellow  pine,  includes  Reliable  babysitting,  15  years’  ex- 
wardrobe,  desk  and  cupboards.  Ext.  perience,  Cambridge  Street,  824- 
3902  or  822-9892.  6434, 

1983  Subaru  GL  wagon,  air.  135.000  Child  care  with  loving  mom  in  quiet 
km,  Doug,  756-3721  or  658-9141.  location  in  south  end,  references,  nutri- 

-r  . -r  ■ . j ^ tlonal  luHches,  all  sges,  836-4394. 

price  negotiable,  will  certify,  Jim,  Ext.  Free  40-gallon  electric  water  heater, 
6712  or  822-7349  after  5 p.m.  821-3014  evenings. 

Campus  safety 
audit  planned 

Students  are  invited  to  help  locate  areas 
on  campus  that  pose  safety  problems  in 
an  audit  to  be  conducted  Nov.  6,  says 
Laurie  Hall.  CSA  vice-president  inter- 
nal. 

Safely  audits  occur  once  every 
semester.  Students  and  representatives 
from  various  University  departments 
such  as  Physical  Resources  and  Secur- 
ity Services  walk  around  campus  look- 
ing'for  areas  that  pose  problems  for 
student  and  staff  safety.  They  then  make 
recommendations  based  on  these  obser- 
vations. 

This  semester’s  inspection  will  focus 
on  areas  on  the  west  side  of  Gordon 
Street  and  the  parking  lots  beside  the 
child-care  centre.  Representatives  of  In- 
terhall Council  and  the  Women’s 
Resource  Centre  have  already  been  en- 
listed for  the  audit.  Hall  says. 

Anyone  interested  in  participating  in 
the  audit  should  contact  Hall  in  the  CSA 
office  on  Level  2 of  the  University 
Centre,  Ext.  6742.  G 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Alan  Barr. 
Land  Resource  Science,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  Nov. 
7 at  10  a.m.  in  Room  427  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  T he  thesis  is  ‘‘Local  and 
Regional  Estimates  of  Sensible  and 
Latent  Heat  Flux  Densities  from  a 
Patchwork  Surface."  Barr’s  adviser  is 
Prof.  Terry  Gillespie. 

Interested  members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  attend.  G 


Position  available 

The  Canadian  Aging  Research  Network 
has  a position  for  a data  analyst  in  the 
Work  and  Eldercare  Research  Group. 
This  is  a full-time,  contractually  limii^ 
grant  position  for  two  to  four  years.  For 
more  information,  call  Prof.  Anne 
Martin  Matthews  in  the  Gerontology 
Research  Centre,  Ext.  8747.  □ 


Around  town 


Hike  Ontario  meets 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  Hike  On- 
tario is  Oct.  26  and  features  former 
federal  cabinet  minister  David  Crombie 
as  keynote  speaker.  There  will  also  be  a 
hikers’  forum,  slides  and  displays.  TTie 
meeting  runs  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
at  the  Grand  River  Conservation 
Authority  headquarters  in  Cambridge. 

Open  house 

ARC  Industries  will  hold  its  1 7th  annual 
open  house  Nov.  9 from  9:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  Christmas  cakes,  cards  and 
crafts,  as  well  as  baked  goods  and 
household  furnishings,  will  be  on  sale. 
Run  by  the  Guelph-Wellington  Associa- 
:ion  for  Community  Living.  ARC  In- 
justries  is  located  at  8 Royal  Rd. 


Trade  show 

Guelph  Women  in  Networking  will 
hold  a trade  show  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
Nov.  5 from  5 to  9 p.m.  The  show  will 
offer  information  on  innovative 
products  and  services,  and  provide  an 
opportunity  to  make  business  and  career 
contacts.  Tickets  are  $2  at  the  door.  For 
more  information,  call  Colleen  Craig  at 
767-2250. 

History  journal 

Submissions  for  the  Wellington  County 
Historical  Society’s  aruiual  journal  are 
now  being  accepted.  Essays  on  any  topic 
related  to  the  history  of  the  county  are 
welcomed.  For  more  information,  call 
Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  Department  of 
History,  Ext.  321 1. 


PERSONAL  SERVICE 
AND  WIDE  RANGE 

OF  NEW  AND  USED  VEHICLES  . . . IT'S 
WORTH  THE  DRIVE  TO  ELORA 


We're  known  for  our 
varied  selection, 
knowledgeableservice 
and  after- 


FERGUS-ELORA  RD.  4 519-846-5394 

OPPOSITE  THE  QUARRY  ♦ 9-9  DAILY,  SAT  9-4  ♦ BROWSE  ON  SUNDAY 


CIBC's  exclusive  offer 
for  the  University  of  Guelph 

At  CIBC  we  recognize  that  your 
financial  needs  are  as  individual 
as  you  are.  That's  why  we  offer 
professional,  personal  service 
and  an  unsurpassed  selection  of 
financial  products,  including  the 
following  EXCLUSIVE  offer  for 
University  of  Guelph  en^loyees: 

Tor  details  on  these  and  other  CIBC  products  and  services,  contact  us  at  CIBC  23  College  Avenue  824-6520. 
Portfolio  Management  available  with  Marilyn  Brown,  Account  Manager  Personal  Banking. 
Consultation  by  appointment  at  our  University  Centre  Office. 

(jet  US  worhngjbryou! 


<ll> 

CIBC 


s 
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UofG 

Housing 

Loan 

Program 


□ U of  G 
Computer 
_ Loan 
Program 


RRSP 
Bonus 
Interest 

CIBC 

Aerogold 

VISA' 


You  could  save  thousands  of 
dollars  with  a CIBC  Mortgage*. 
Ask  us  for  details! 

Computer  loans  up  to  $4,000 
offered  at  Prime  Rate  of 
interest!* 

Earn  up  to  1/2%  bonus 
interest  on  University  Pension 
or  Severance  transfers.* 

Available  ONLY  at  CIBC!  Earn 
Air  Canada  Aeroplan  points 
for  every  dollar  you  charge!* 


Calendar 


Oct  24  to  31 


Thursday,  Oct.  24 

Information  Session  - Eating  disor- 
ders is  the  topic  of  a session  spon- 
sored by  the  Counselling  Unit  of  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre,  it  begins  at  noon  in  UC  3 1 8. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy.  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  begins  at  noon  in  UC 
335. 

Concert  - Featured  guests  in  today’s 
noon-hour  concerts  are  bassoonist 
Tom  Elliott  and  pianist  Sylvia 
Hunter.  They  will  perform  at  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free. 

Symposium  - “Canada:  Break  Up  or 
Restructure — The  Consequences  for 
Canada’s  Future,”  a three-day 
regional  symposium,  kicks  off  with  a 
discussion  of  “The  Nature  of  the 
Crisis”  at  7 p.m.  Last-minute  registra- 
tion is  available  through  Continuing 
Education,  Ext.  3956. 

Art  Exhibition  - An  opening  recep- 
tion for  “7  Seven  Nana  Sept  — 
Selected  Works  of  Moriyama  and 
Teshima”  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Friday,  Oct.  25 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey  for 
women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“New  Uses  for  Milk”  is  the  topic  of  a 
lecture  by  Prof.  Art  Hill,  Food 
Science,  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal  Science 
306. 

Noon-Hour  Concert  - Bowser  & 
Blue  present  a special  comedy 
presentation  in  honor  of  the  .sym- 
posium “Canada:  Break  Up  or 
Restructure."  It  begins  at  noon  in  the 
UC  courtyard. 

Seminar  - An  open  forum  with  the 
Canadian  Veterinary  Medical 
Association’s  animal  welfare  com- 
mittee begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Clini- 
cal Studies  1438. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Cathy  Bayliss  examines  “The 
Molecular  Basis  for  Interactions  Be- 
tween a Beneficial  Soil  Isolate  of 
Pseudomonas  Putida  and  Canola”  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  B60. 
Economics  Seminar  - University  of 
Waterloo  economist  David 
Andelfato  examines  “Business 
Cycles  with  Labor  Market  Search”  at 
3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  311. 

Cycling  Club  - The  U of  G Cycling 
Club  goes  off  road  with  a 25-  to  35- 
kilometre  ride.  It  leaves  at  5 p.m. 
from  the  south  door  of  the  UC. 
Lecture  - Sandy  Fries,  former  staff 
writer  for  the  popular  television 
series  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Genera- 
tion, talks  about  the  creation  of  a Star 
Trek  episode.  The  lecture  begins  at  8 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Tickets  are 
$7.50  general.  $5.50  for  students  and 
seniors. 

Sunday,  Oct.  27 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  The  evening  ecumenical 
service  is  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Cycling  Club  - Join  the  club  for 
either  a 65-km  ride  to  Breslau  or  a 25- 
to  35-km  off-road  ride.  Both  leave  at 
10  a.m.  from  the  south  doors  of  the 
UC. 

Collectibles  Fair  - Collectibles  from 
the  comics,  sports  and  movies  will  be 
on  sale  from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the 
UC  courtyard.  Admission  is  $4.50 
general.  $2.50  for  students. 

Monday,  Oct.  28 

PSA  Annual  Meeting  - The  Profes- 
sional Staff  Association’s  annual 
general  meeting  will  include  a discus- 
sion of  a proposed  increase  in  mem- 
bership fees.  The  meeting  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  103. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  29 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 


Bassoonist  Tom  Elliott  performs  at 
the  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
Oct.  24. 


at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  & Poultry  Science  Seminar 
- “Animal  Efficiencies:  Their  Role  in 
Sustainable  Agriculture"  is  the  topic 
when  Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  speaks  at  1 1 ; 1 0 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  141. 

Our  World  - The  video  Burden  on 
the  Land,  depicting  successful  small- 
scale  development  in  Africa,  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  inUC  442. 

Physics  Colloquium  - “The  Or- 
niihopter:  Research  on  a Flapping- 
Wing  Airplane”  is  the  topic  of  a 
lecture  by  James  DeLaurier  of  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies.  The  lecture 
begins  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
113. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  30 

Third  Age  Learning  - TAL- 
Guelph’s  lecture  series  for  retired 


people  features  Arboretum  horticul- 
turist Henry  Kock  discussing  "Our 
Concept  of  Forest  and  Our  Relation- 
ship to  the  Landscape"  at  1 0 a.m.  and 
Prof.  Stanley  Saunders.  Music,  ex- 
amining “Musical  Discoveries"  at 
1:30  p.m.  Lectures  are  held  at  The 
Arboretum  Centre:  admission  i,s 
$2.50. 

Billiards  - A demonstration  of  bil- 
liards .skill  by  Gerry  Watson  begins  at 
noon  in  the  UC  courtyard. 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time  with 
God.  an  informal  half-hour  of  song, 
scripture  reading  and  reflection  co- 
ordinated by  Rev.  David  Howells, 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Computing  Seminar  - This  week’s 
topic  is  "SAS  on  Workstations”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services  204. 

Evolution  & Systematics  Seminar  - 
"Late  Pleistocene  Developments  and 
Modem  Human  Origins”  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a talk  by  biologist  Philip 
Rightmire  of  the  Stale  University  of 
New  York.  The  seminar  begins  at 
3:10  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 
Zoology  Seminar  - Mike  Gilpin  of 
the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego  discusses  “Life  History 
Strategies  in  North  American  Fishes: 
Theoretical  Implications"  at  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

Cycling  - A 43-km  ride  to  Hespeler, 
specially  designed  for  novice  riders, 
leaves  at  5 p.m.  from  the  south  doors 
of  the  UC. 

Thursday,  Oct.  31 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Nursing  Dis- 
ease in  Mink”  is  the  topic  of  graduate 
student  Rick  Schneider  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m. 
in  Pathology  2152. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 


celebrated  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy  begins  at  noon  in  UC 
335. 

Concert  - The  Department  of 
Music’s  noon-hour  concert  features 
the  Voice  of  Sepharad.  a voice, 
guitar,  percussion  and  dance  en- 
semble from  the  United  States.  The 


first  program  at  12:10  p.m.  will  offer 
music  and  dance  from  the  Sephardic 
Community  in  Turkey  as  well  as  a 
Moroccan  wedding  suite.  Program  2 
at  1:10  p.m.  will  highlight  the  pre- 
expulsion Sephardic  music  and  dance 
in  Spain.  The  free  performances  are 
in  MacKinnon  107. 


{CANADA'S  NATIONAL  LAUGH' 

Saturday,  November  2 > 8:00  pm 
War  Memorial  Hall,  Guelph 

Roger  Abbott  • Luba  Goy  • Don  Ferguson 
A t)H  In  Guelph  In  19901 
'Air  Farce  Is  devastating.  They  keep  the 
audience  roarlngl'  - Edmonton  Son 
'Razor  sharp  wH  makes  Air  Farce  an  event 
vrotth  waiting  tori'  - Winnipeg  Free  Frew 

Tickets  $25,  Seniors/Students  $20 
(includes  GST)  Available  at: 
Guelph  Spring  Festival 
Box  Office 

’V  / 21  Macdonell  Street 

” (519)  821-7570 

A 25th  Anniversarv  Special  Event 


University  Centre 


Guelph'  & Wellington 
Credit  'ii'  Union 


Special  Guests 


With 

Gairey  Richaidson  & Polkaioo 

Tickets  ait  available  al  the  U.C.  Bra  Office, 
belli  Guelph  S WetiJIon  (Mil  Union  blanches, 
Ihe  BMkshell,  Stories  Childieris  Bookslore, 

Play  Zone  in  Wow  WesI  Hal,  Reconls  on  fck  anJ 
Tie  (haner  in  Slone  M Hal 

Polka  Dot  Door  Live  is  produced  by 
Child’s  Play  ProducUons 

The  Polka  Dot  Door  television  series 
is  seen  daily  on  TVOntario 


Sunday,  November  10, 1991 

1:00  p.m.  & 3:00  p.m. 
War  Memorial  Hall 
University  of  Guelph 

All  Seats  $7.50  including  GST 
(plus  handling) 

VISA  A lUSIERCASD  |519|  624^130  oL  U«8 

SPECIAL  NEEDS  sealing  is  available 


ATTENTION  BOTTLED 
WATER  USERS 

We  oiler  a higher  quality,  lower  priced 


alternative  to  Bottled  Water . , . 

• Makes  better  tasting  cotlee,  tea  and  frozen  juices 

• Odour  Free,  Tastes  Great 

• Will  never  scale  up  your  tea  kettle  or  coffee  maker 

• Made  fresh  daily,  no  long  storage  on  a shelf 

• Fill  one  of  our  jugs  or  refill  yours 

• Is  the  most  economical  beverage  in  your  home 

• Up  to  V2  the  price  you  are  presently  paying 

Come  in  to  See  and  Taste  the  Difference 
Pure  Water  Makes 


50% 


Your  Purified 
Water  Purchase 

One  Coupon  Per  Visit  Jug  Not  Included 
Expires  Nov.  9/91 


Your  purified  water  specialist 


Cordon  Cate  Centre 

951  Cordon  at  Korlright  ♦ 824-0499  ♦ M-F  9-5M;  Sal  9-4 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


LET  ME  FIND 
YWTHE 
RIGHT  PLAN. 


Oini  M Marcli 


It's  true:  we  have  a wide  range  of  guaranteed  and  other 
RRSP/RRIF  investments  at  Midland  Walwyn. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  give  you  knowledgeable  advice  on 
RRSPs/RRIFs  - and  flexibility,  control,  knowledgeable  and 
detailed  reporting  through  our  Self  Directed  plans. 

So  why  not  let  me  find  the  best  RRSP/RRIF  for  you?  Call 
me  at  822-8830.  Today! 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 
Clara  M.  Marcit  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


Tired  of  lining  up 

for  lunch? 

WE’RE  NEW!  TRY  US! 

Hot  entrdes  ^ Deli  Bar 
Short  Order  Grill 
Gourmet  Coffee  # Muffins 
A great  place  for  lunch 
or  coffee  breaks. 
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Pensions  have  long  history  of  reform  and  change  on  campus 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Twenty-six  years  ago.  when  the 
University  of  Guelph  was  estab- 
lished. it  had  no  retirees.  Today,  it  has 
955. 

In  those  intervening  years,  the 
University's  pension  plans  have 
evolved  to  reflect  changing  social 
values  and  lifestyles.  They’ve  become 
less  sexist,  less  discriminating  against 
the  young,  more  accommodating  to  sur- 
viving spouses,  more  inflation-proof 
and  more  generous. 

When  the  new  University  began  draft- 
ing pension  plans  for  its  employees  in 
1965.  employees  of  the  three  founding 
colleges  who  were  soon-to-become 
retirees  were  given  the  option  of  retir- 
ing. says  Elvin  McNally,  retired 
University  pension  manager  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pensions.  About  50  people  look  ad- 
vantage of  the  early  retirement  plan, 
which  they  were  entitled  to  as  civil  ser- 
vice employees  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (ODA).  which 
bankrolled  OAC.  OVC  and  Macdonald 
Institute. 

Starting  fresh,  the  University 
designed  three  pension  plans; 

■ Tlie  professional  pension  plan  — for 


new  faculty  and  professional  staff 
who  joined  the  University  on  or  after 
.Sept.  I.  1965; 

■ Tlie  retirement  plan  — for  faculty 
and  staff  who  joined  the  University 
from  the  ODA:  and 

■ Non-prolcssional  plan  — for  new 
support  staff  who  started  on  or  after 
Sept.  I.  1%5.  This  plan  featured 
lower  deductions  and  lower  benefits. 

Ail  three  were  — and  continue  to  be 
— defined  benefit  plans.  Retirement 
benefits  were  based  on  an  employee's 
five  best  years  of  earnings,  number  of 
years  contributing  to  the  pension  plan 


and  a percentage  formula.  The  percent- 
age fomiula  differed  according  to  years 
worked  up  to  age  45  and  after  age  45. 
There  was  only  one  survivor  income 
option  — if  the  retiree  died  before  his 
or  her  spouse,  the  spouse  was  entitled  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  retirement  benefits. 

In  1965.  men  aged  25  or  over  were 
allowed  into  the  pension  plan  after  one 
year  of  service.  Women  were  allowed 
into  the  plan  at  the  same  age.  but  only 
after  three  years'  service.  By  1974.  the 
differentiation  between  male  and 
female  was  eliminated.  Now.  joining 
the  University  retirement  plan  is  option- 


Presidential Task  Force  on  Pensions,  October  1991 

Wc'cl  like  lo  hu\c  your  aunuu'uis  on  pension  refonn  ai  U oj  C.  Semi  llieni  to  the  task  force  in  Room  5M  of  the 
University  Centre. 

What  are  your  suggestions  for  the  process  of  gelling  input  from  all  employees? 


What  are  the  problems  with  the  current  pension  plan  arrangements? 


What  changes  do  \ ou  want  lo  see  in  the  pension  plan  arrangements? 


Which  pension  plan  do  \ ou  belong  to?  Check  one.  ■ 

—I  Retirement  plan  ~i  Professional  plan  J Non-prolessional  plan  “ 

Are  you?  Z 

J Sialf  J Faculty  J Prolessional  stall  -J  Operating  engineer  J Supervisory/exempi  3 Exempt  □FoodSer-  • 
vice  J Nurse  JCLIPE  J Guard  3 Contractual  3 Part-time  • 

3 Other  Z 

(Optional)  Name: Z 

Campus  address;  ■ 




al  at  age  21  and  compulsory  at  age  50 
for  all  permanent  employees. 

By  197 1 . the  University  was  offering 
an  improved  defined  benefit  formula 
that  would  increase  pension  entitle- 
ments — and  employee  deduction.s  — 
for  all  three  plans. 

That  same  year,  the  University  invited 
those  who  subscribed  to  the  non-profes- 
sional plan  to  transfer  to  the  better- 
yielding  retirement  plan.  Many  did,  but 
despite  a freeze  on  new  members  in 
1978,  there  remain  L54  support  staff 
paying  the  smaller  deductions  for  this 
lower-yielding  plan.  By  the  same  token, 
faculty  and  professional  staff  covered 
by  the  retirement  plan  could  switch  to 
the  professional  plan,  and  most  did. 

Inflation  began  taking  its  toil  on  some 
“new"  pensioners  in  the  early  1 970s.  In 
1974,  the  University  began  increasing 
individual  pensioners’  incomes  as  the 
need  arose.  This  inflation  protection 
varied  from  one  per  cent  to  1 5 per  cent 
depending  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances and  continued  “without  an 
official  formula  for  quite  a few  years,” 
says  McNally. 

More  formal  approaches  to  inflation 
protection  have  been  tried  since  the 
mid-1980s,  but  the  University  is  still 
searching  for  a .sati.sfactory  solution  to 
this  issue. 

In  1978.  then  president  Donald 
Forster  establi.shed  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  pensions  and  other  benefits 
chaired  by  Earl  MacNaughton,  then 
dean  of  physical  sciences.  The  report, 
published  two  years  later,  "came  down 
with  a whole  carload  of  recommenda- 
tions." remembers  McNally,  who  was 
committee  secretary. 

Some  were  implemented  quickly  or 
over  the  next  few  years  by  an  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  the  president 
and  chaired  by  Charles  Ferguson,  vice- 
president.  administration.  Others  are 
still  on  the  drawing  board. 

Complaints  from  employees  about  the 
interest  being  paid  on  their  contribu- 
tions when  they  retired  translated  into 
action  in  1978.  The  University  intro- 
duced a policy  of  crediting  interest  to 
the  employees’  contributions  at  the 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
savings  rate,  which  resulted  in  higher 


interest  added.  The  interest  rate,  now 
governed  by  Ontario's  pension  legisla- 
tion. is  1 0.33  per  cent  in  1991. 

One  of  the  most  significant  improve- 
ments to  the  plan  recommended  in  the 
MacNaughton  report  came  about  in 
1986.  A uniform  percentage  formula 
was  applied  for  all  years  of  service 
instead  of  being  subject  to  pre-  and 
post-45  divisions.  This  discriminatory 
structure  has  been  removed.  Now,  the 
higher  percentage  formula  applied  only 
to  the  over-45  years  is  used  to  calculate 
pension  benefits  for  all  years  of  service. 

By  1987,  the  University  also  offered 
retirees  a choice  of  spousal  survivor 
income.  Instead  of  being  limited  to  50 
per  cent  of  a deceased  retiree ’s  pension, 
the  surviving  spouse  can  receive  60. 75 
or  100  per  cent,  depending  on  which 
arrangement  the  couple  has  chosen. 

Some  of  the  rules  that  govern  pension 
plans  have  also  changed  since  1987, 
when  the  province  introduced  pension 
legislation.  For  instance,  pension  plan 
contributions  are  locked  in  and  trans- 
ferred to  a retirement  plan  if  an 
employee  leaves  after  two  years’  ser- 
vice. The  cutoff  used  to  be  10  years. 

Benefits  are  now  more  generous  to 
beneficiaries  of  those  who  die.  TTie 
employer  must  match  pension  plan 
contributions  dollar  for  dollar.  Pre- 
viously. the  beneficiary  received  only 
the  amount  of  the  employee’s  contribu- 
tions with  interest. 

Leaving  the  University  no  longer 
means  simply  receiving  your  pension 
plan  contributions  for  the  years  served. 
Now.  employees  have  a choice  of 
several  options,  including: 

■ cash  refund  plus  interest  for  up  to 
two  years'  service  in  the  plan; 

■ double  your  contributions  plus  inter- 
est locked  into  an  RRSP;  and 

■ deferred  pension. 

Pension  reform  at  U of  G.  only  part  of 
which  is  described  above,  continues 
with  the  recently  appointed  President’s 
Task  Force  on  Pensions,  which  plans  to 
meet  a variety  of  interested  groups  and 
hold  public  meetings  to  identify  pen- 
sion concerns.  A preliminary  report 
will  be  pre.sented  to  President  Brian 
Segal  in  February  and  a final  public 
report  released  in  June  1992.  □ 


Capture  the  nostalgia  and  experience  a night  to  remember. . , 

WELLINGTON  HOSPICE  CARE  proudly  pnssenB  -Oc  Sc  'is  ^ 

Its  First  Annual  Fund-Ratsing  Gala 
"AN  EVENING  IN  THE  OFFICERS'  MESS:  1941" 

Saturday,  Nov.  9, 1991  at  18  00  hours 
THE  GUELPH  ARMOURY 

S45/person  Proceeds  in  support  of  palliative  care 

T»*  receipt  Issued  tor  S20  wofk  in  Guclph  and  Wellington  County 

DRILL 

Sergeant-At-Arms;  Alderman  Norm  Jary 
1800  Cocktails 

1900  Mess 

2000  Entertainment  by  Company  234 

Auction  featuring  Original  Hanna  Boos  sculpture, 

Ken  Danby  print  and 
ride  in  Tiger  Moth  plane 

2100  Dancing  to  the  George  Rose  Big  Band 

sound,  Monte  Carlo  games  and 
Prophesy  Comer 

"Dress  Code"  - by  choice:  1941,  uniform,  formal,  scmi-formal 
PRIZE  for  Best  1941  ‘Dress" 

FOR  INQURIES  AND  TICKET  SALES  CALL:  83«921  OR  836-2144 
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Unity  surfaces  as  vision  for  Canada 


President  Brian  Segal,  left,  opens  the  symposium  while  co-chair  Henry 
Wiseman  prepares  to  open  the  debate  on  Canada's  future. 


Photos  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 
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United  Way 


Goal:  $140,000 


Keeping 

track 

In  all  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
administralive  units  a.s  a result  of 
Phases  1 and  2 of  the  internal 
review,  have  you  lost  track  of  who 
is  where  and  doing  what? 

To  help  everyone  get  back  on 
track,  this  issue  of  At  Guelph  con- 
tains an  interim  guide  to  the  ad- 
ministrative units,  containing 
names,  positions  and  services  and 
extension  numbers,  until  a new 
telephone  directory  comes  to  the 
rescue. 

Not  everyone  is  listed  here  — just 
the  people  who  have  the  most  direct 
contact  with  user  groups.  And  not 
all  the  units  affected  by  Phases  1 
and  2 are  included.  Physical 
Resources  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion want  to  wait  until  all  changes 
in  their  areas  are  complete  before 
publishing  their  guides. 

Remember,  this  is  an  interim 
guide  only,  reflecting  the  units  as 
they  are  at  the  end  of  October. 

As  the  reorganized  units  take 
shape,  At  Guelph  will  publish  an 
"Inside  Guelph"  article  on  each 
department.  O 


By  University  Communications  staff 

The  central  dilemma  posed  by 
Canada:  Break-up  or  Restruc- 
ture. the  three-day  regional  symposium 
at  the  University  of  Guelph,  was  con- 
sistently bypassed.  Panelists  — 
prominent  leaders  in  Canadian  busi- 
ness, culture,  politics  and  media  — if 
not  optimistic  that  Canada  would  stay 
together,  avoided  discussing  the  conse- 
quences of  break-up. 

Instead  they  talked  about  preserva- 
tion and.  above  all,  compromise  and 
understanding,  not  only  between  the 
French-  and  English-speaking  peoples 
of  Canada,  but  for  the  First  Nations  of 
Canada.  Audiences  expressed  con- 
fusion and  concern  over  the  current 
constitutional  debate.  The  young 
wrestled  with  Canadian  identity,  the 
mature  advocated  judiciousness. 

About  1,400  registered:  more  than 
half  regional  high  school  students. 
University  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents took  part  in  "reactor"  panels,  pur- 
suing comments  and  ideas  f^urther  with 
panelists.  Participation  was  high  at  the 
microphones  and  sessions  often  ended 
with  people  still  lined  up  to  speak. 

The  following  summary  of  events 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  depth  of  the 
debate.  But  it  will  provide  at  least  a 
taste  of  what  happened. 

Generosity  needed 

After  President  Brian  Segal  and  co- 
chair Henry  Wiseman  opened  the  con- 
ference Oct.  24,  panelists  quickly  set  a 
tone  of  cautious  optimism  about 
Canada's  future. 

John  English,  an  historian  from  the 
University  of  Waterloo;  Lysiane 
Gagnon,  a journalist  and  political 


columnist  from  Montreal  and  John 
Meisel,  a former  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Radio-Television  and  Telecom- 
municationsCommission  and  political 
scientist  from  Queen’s  University, 
spoke  of  the  need  for  Canadians  to 
adopt  a more  generous  attitude  in  the 
difficult  Constitutional  debate. 

"To  my  mind,  what  this  crisis  is  all 
about  is  that  there  is  an  absence  of  will 
to  preserve  the  country  and  an  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  the  price  if  Canada  is  to 
be  preserved.”  Meisel  said. 

English  expressed  his  dismay  at  the 
widespread  cynicism  about  politicians 
in  Canada.  "One  thing  that  unites 
Canadians  is  that  they  hate 
politicians.”  English  said.  "1  don't 
know  what  we’ve  done  in  our 
country.”  English  also  noted  that  the 
unity  crisis  is  historically  based  and 
that  the  current  crisis  can  be  described 
as  one  of  accommodation  of  different 
races  and  ethnic  groups. 

Gagnon  spoke  passionately  about  the 
mood  in  Quebec,  noting  that  French 
Canadians  have  deep  and  ancient  ties 
to  the  rest  of  Canada.  However,  "this 
minority  is  too  large  and  its  history  is 
much  too  old  to  integrate  fully  into  the 
Canadian  mainstream,”she  said.  There 
is  a fundamental  ambiguity  among 
French  Canadians  regarding  Canadian 
unity,  which  is,  in  part,  due  to  their 
cautious  nature. 

"My  intuition  tells  me  that  mo.si 
Quebecois  won’t  be  able  to  emotional- 
ly break  their  deep  lies  with  Canada, 
unless  their  pride  is  extremely  hurt." 

Constitutional  compromise 

Compromise  and  differences  were 
key  ideas  at  Friday’s  session  on  the 


Constitution. 

Panelists  Edward  McWhinney  of 
Simon  Fraser  University,  native  leader 
William  Montour  and  Luc  Bernier  of 
the  Ecole  nationale  cfadminisiration 
publique  in  Montreal  emphasized  the 
need  to  compromise  in  the  constitu- 
tional process.  Natives  and  Quebec 
residents  want  to  be  part  of  Canada, 
said  Montour  and  Bernier,  but  they 
want  their  own  concerns  recognized. 

Panelists  Ronald  Watts  of  the 
Cabinet  for  Constitutional  Affairs  and 
Rosalie  Abdia.  chair  ot  the  Ontario 
Law  Reform  Commi.s.sion.  spoke 
about  differences.  When  differences 
are  apparent  in  the  di.stribution  of 
provincial  and  federal  powers,  he  said. 
Canadians  must  contain  their  emotions 
and  look  beyond  them.  Differences  are 
also  important  in  the  constitution's 
human  rights  provisons,  said  Abella. 
addressing  the  Canadian  concept  that 
"to  be  treated  as  an  equal  you  can  be 
treated  differently.” 

Fix  constitution  first 

Canada  needs  to  fix  its  constitutional 
problems  before  solving  its  current 
problems  in  science,  research  and  tech- 
nology. President  Segal  told  the  Friday 
session  on  education,  science,  and 
commerce. 

Panelists — Rene  Simard.  University 
of  Montreal:  Charles  Davis,  Science 
Council  of  Canada:  labor  leader  Reg 
Baskin;  and  Miller  Ayre.  chair  of  the 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  — 
shared  Segal's  contention  that  stronger 


bonds  among  education,  science,  and 
industry  would  lead  to  a strong 
economy. 

Although  a break-up  of  Canada 
would  have  a negative  effect  on  educa- 
tion and  research.  Simard  said  science 
and  technology  are  already  in  a poor 
state.  Davis  said  research  and  develop- 
ment should  l>e  double  its  current  level 
in  Canada. 

Canada's  economic  problems  are  ad- 
ding to  the  difficulty  of  drafting  a new 
constitution,  said  Baskin,  but 
Ciinadians  mu.si  be  wary  of  the  danger 
of  trying  to  cover  all  circumstances  in 
legislation. 

Avoiding  the  question 

During  two  sessions  on  the  economic 
consequences  of  break-up.  panelists 
preferred  to  talk  about  what  a united  — 
rather  than  a fractured  — Canada 
should  be  doing  to  maintain  its 
economic  status  in  the  world  economy. 

The  overriding  message  was  to  com- 
promise on  constitutional  and  cultural 
matters. 

In  the  first  session.  Thomas  d'- 
Aquino.  president  of  the  Business 
Council  on  National  Issues,  said  the 
latest  federal  policy  proposals  for  con- 
stitutional reform  suit  the  business 
community’s  vision.  Pierre  Fortin,  a 
member  of  the  Belanger-Campeau 
Commission,  said  the  current 
proposals  reduce  provincial  economic 
power.  University  of  Alberta 
economist  Ken  Norrie  warned  they 


would  lead  to  greater  fragmentation 
Continued  on  pufit'  2 


Interactive  classroom 
link  debuts 


Hiring  freeze  expands  to  faculty 


The  staff  hiring  freeze  implemented  last 
December  now  includes  faculty  and 
will  continue  at  least  until  Christmas 
and  po,ssibly  until  March,  says  Chiu’les 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administra- 
tion. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  expanded 
freeze  are  the  recent  government  claw- 
back of  $531,000.  increa.ses  in  in- 
surance premiums,  reduced  capital 
funding  for  renovations  and  uncertain- 
ty about  next  year's  government  in- 
creases, he  says. 

"We  want  as  many  vacancies  as  po.s- 
sible  so  the  organization  ha.s  the 


flexibility  to  deal  with  possible  future 
constraints." 

Ferguson  says  discussions  will  be 
held  with  employee  groups  about  the 
current  financial  situation  and  the  like- 
ly difficulties  in  the  year  ahead. 

The  hiring  freeze  on  full-time  per- 
manent positions  was  intended  to  last 
for  the  duration  of  the  internal  review, 
now  in  Phase  3.  About  40  of  the  160 
vacancies  created  during  the  freeze 
have  been  filled  by  personnel  who  were 
transferred  as  a result  of  the  review. 

The  freeze  does  not  apply  to  part-time 
contract  positions  up  to  six  months. 


Ferguson  says  the  hiring  freeze  is  one 
way  the  University  is  dealing  with  "un- 
foreseen expenditures”  that  have 
recently  depleted  University  coffers. 

The  future  remains  uncertain,  he 
says.  All  Ontario  universities  face  the 
prospect  of  little  or  no  increase  in 
government  operating  grants  in 
1992/93. 

A revised  U of  G budget  responding 
to  the  larger  deficit  will  be  presented  to 
Board  of  Governors  at  its  November 
meeting.  President  Brian  Segal  is  on 
record  as  opposing  any  increase  in  the 
operating  deficit. 


With  a flick  of  a Canadian-made 
switch,  a new  era  in  interactive  video 
education  in  North  America  will  get 
under  way  Nov.  6 when  U of  G and  the 
University  of  Waterloo  unveil  their 
new  $l-million  Electrohome  class- 
room education  link. 

The  microwave-based  system  will 
allow  classes  to  be  taught  simul- 
taneously in  identical  electronically 
enhanced  classrooms  26  kilometres 
apart  at  Guelph  and  Waterloo. 

Gniduate  students  enrolled  in  joint 
programs  at  the  universities  will  be  the 
first  to  use  the  .system.  In  the  past, 
students  and  faculty  involved  in  the 
Guelph- Waterloo  Centre  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Chemistry  and  the  Guelph- 


Waierloo  Program  for  Graduate  Work 
in  Physics  have  had  to  travel  back  and 
forth  to  classes.  From  now  on.  they  can 
stay  put. 

“Travelling  was  not  a productive  use 
of  time."  says  Prof.  Jim  Hunt.  Physics, 
manager  of  the  link  project.  "Now. 
students  can  still  benefit  from  the  ex- 
pertise of  professors  at  both  univer- 
sities. with  more  time  available  for 
their  research.  The  aim  was  to  make  the 
distance  between  the  two  campuses 
appear  as  short  as  possible." 

The  Electrohome  classroom  link  will 
be  officially  unveiled  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
Room  lOI  ofihe  MacNaughton  Build- 
ing. D 


Unity  Continued  from  page  I 

and  less  regional  sharing. 

Speakers  on  the  second  panel  — Jean 
Beliard.  former  French  ambassador  to 
Canada;  Donald  Coxe,  an  economic 
strategist  for  Gordon  Capital,  Inc.  in 
New  York:  and  Sylvia  Osiry,  former 
deputy  minister  and  economic  adviser 
to  the  prime  minister  — suggested  that 
Canada's  S400-billion  debt  is  of  more 
concern  to  international  financiers  than 
its  constitutional  problems.  Europeans 
pay  little  attention  to  Canada’s  internal 
problems,  said  Beliard.  International 
financiersihink  of  Canada  breaking  up 
as  so  ludicrous  it  could  never  happen, 
said  Coxe.  and  still  consider  Canada 
safe  for  investment. 

Culture  is  unity  and  identity 

Talk  turned  to  that  perennial  bugaboo 
— the  elusive  Canadian  identity  — 
during  two  sessions  on  culture  Friday 
afternoon. 

But  not  before  the  four  panelists  in  the 
first  session  — Donald  Macintosh. 
Queen's  University  physical  education 
professor;  Tom  Hill,  museum  director. 
Woodland  Cultural  Centre  in 
Brantford;  Diana  Leblanc,  artistic 


director  of  Theatre  Francais  de  Toron- 
to; Greg  Cumoe.  artist  and  vice-presi- 
dent. Forest  City  Gallery,  London  — 
argued  for  maintaining  strong  federal 
support  of  Canada’s  athletes, 
aboriginal  heritage  programs,  theatre, 
artists  and  cultural  agencies,  all  of 
which  help  bind  Canadians  in  common 
experience  and  shared  history. 

Even  Quebec  artists  “surprised"  their 
government  when  they  “severely 
criticized"  the  proposal  to  extend  more 
power  in  cultural  affairs  to  provinces 
who  wanted  it.  said  poet  and  Universite 
de  Montreal  professor  Robert  Melan- 
con.  in  the  second  session.  “Quebecois 
do  not  want  the  Quebec  government  to 
be  only  responsible  for  culture,"  said 
Melancon,  a federalist.  “This  tells  a lot 
about  Quebec’s  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  national  life." 

Canadian  identity  dominated  debate 
in  both  sessions.  Hill  suggested  that  the 
physical  landscape  of  Canada  can  pro- 
vide a common  experience.  Leblanc 
resisted  the  demand  for  a collective 
identity;  "The  point  about  our  culture 
is  that  it  is  not  homogeneous." 

Melancon  made  a powerful  plea  to 
recognize  aboriginal  peoples.  They 
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should  negotiate  for  “no  less  than  a full 
province,  not  a reserve  or  a land  claim.” 

John  Ralston  Saul,  president  of 
Canadian  PEN  International,  — co- 
panelisl  with  Melancon  and  John 
Meisel,  Queen's  political  science 
professor  — said  any  transfer  of  cul- 
tural jurisdiction  to  provinces  “has  to 
be  negotiated  with  enormous  care  so 
that  we  do  not  get  cut  off  to  free  access 
to  our  culture  by  bureaucrats  making  a 
power  grab  for  culture." 

Keep  Canada  together 

CTV's  political  panel  blamed 
politicians  and  the  failure  of  Meech 
Lake  for  the  current  constitutional  im- 
broglio. in  the  final  debate  of  the  sym- 
posium Saturday. 

Public  affairs  commentator  Gerald 
Caplan.  Liberal  senator  Michael  Kirby 
and  William  Fox,  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Muironey’s  former  press  secretary, 
agreed  Quebec  should  be  recognized 
as  distinct  and  Canadian  unity  should 
be  preserved.  Caplan  urged  people  to 
speak  out  against  bigots  who  are  using 
the  distinct  society  as  an  excuse  for 
“thinly  veiled  racism.” 

Compared  to  other  countries,  Canada 
is  paradise  and  its  problems  are  trivial, 
said  Caplan.  It’s  hard  to  comprehend 
why  it  is  “so  gratuitously  and  unneces- 
sarily self-destructive.” 

Kirby  said  the  constitutional  debate 
is  “not  the  cataclysmic  issue  it’s  being 
portrayed  as."  Every  1 0 years  since  the 
early  1970s,  Canada  has  muddled 
through  a constitutional  crisis  and  sur- 
vived. He  said  the  constitution  has  be- 
come the  “scapegoat  for  politicians  to 
avoid  dealing  with  the  real  problems  of 
the  country”  such  as  taxation  and 
employment. 

Kirby  said  opposition  to  the  distinct- 
society  clause  “began  with  the  provin- 
cial premiers  adopting  an  American 
view  of  confederation."  Instead  of 
seeing  Canada  as  four  diverse  regions 
where  wealth  is  redistributed,  they  see 
it  as  10  separate  provinces  with  equal 
rights  and  powers. 

Kirby  also  blamed  political  “scare 
tactics”  for  the  Meech  failure.  “We  are 
reaping  the  consequences"  of  the  posi- 
tion that  to  be  against  Meech  was  to  be 
against  Quebec,  he  said. 

All  panelists  spoke  highly  of  the  sym- 
posium as  a chance  to  share  feelings 
and  understanding.  "It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary undertaking  by  the  University 
whose  role  goes  beyond  leaching  stu- 
dents,’’ said  Kirby.  □ 


Campus  United  Way 
sets  goal  of  $140,000 


Where  there’s  a need,  there’s  the  United 
Way.  But  only  because  of  the  financial 
support  of  individuals  who  donate  to  the 
annual  United  Way  appeal.  U of  G’s 
1991  appeal  will  be  launched  Nov.  4 by 
canvassers  and  area  co-ordinators. 

The  University  goal  has  been  set  at 
$140,000,  while  the  city-wide  goal  is 
an  ambitious  $1  million.  “It's  the 
highest  goal  ever  set  for  the  University, 
but  it's  a realistic  one,"  says  campaign 
chairBarbara  Abercrombie,  director  of 
the  Office  of  the  President. 

U of  G employees  have  traditionally 
contributed  just  under  1 5 per  cent  of  the 
city-wide  total,  but  that  percentage  is 
too  low,  says  Abercrombie.  U of  G is 
the  city’s  largest  employer,  but  its 


employee  participation  rate  last  year 
was  only  33.6  per  cent.  The  city’s 
largest  private-sector  employers 
reached  a level  of  48.4-per-cent 
employee  participation. 

To  encourage  more  people  to  give  to 
the  United  Way,  campus  organizers 
have  planned  incentive  draws  for  Nov. 
8, 15and25.  AdonationofSSOormore 
will  enter  your  name  in  the  draw.  First- 
week  donors  will  be  eligible  for  all 
three  draws. 

The  grand  prize  draw  will  be  made 
Nov.  25  during  a United  Way  bingo 
lunch  that  runs  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Bingo  prizes 
have  been  donated  by  campus  depart- 
ments and  individuals.  □ 


To  all  members  of  the  University  community:  Oct.30,199} 


There’s  no  better  reason  to  support  the  Guelph  United  Way  than  the  thousands 
of  individuals  who  need  its  help.  As  a university  community,  we  can  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  our  members  have  always  responded  to  that  need. 

Last  year,  you  and  your  co-workers  donated  $ 1 3 1 ,096  to  the  United  Way. 
This  year,  the  campus  appeal  will  reach  for  a goal  of  $140,000.  This  i.<  ihe 
highest  goal  ever  set  for  the  University,  but  the  need  is  great.  The  overall 
goal  for  the  City  of  Guelph  United  Way  campaign  is  an  ambitious  $ 1 million. 

Accept  the  challenge.  And  give  your  support  to  the  75  programs  and  35 
local  social  service  agencies  that  benefit  from  United  Way  funds. 

The  campus  United  Way  appeal  will  run  from  Nov.  4 to  25.  You  can  make 
a tax-deductible  cash  donation  or  give  through  the  University’s  payroll 
deduction  plan.  Your  continuing  and  growing  support  for  the  United  Way  is 
vital.  Please  join  us  in  responding  to  this  year's  campus  appeal. 
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ENJOY 
FINE  DINING  IN 


COUNTRY 

CLUB 


an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant  at 
Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the 
course  from  every  table  in  Ihe  dining  room. 

* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20.00 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  tor 
parties,  weddings  and  other  special  occasions. 

Conference  rooms  ottering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars. 


Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome. 


GUELPH 


Clair  Rd. 


To 

401 


Arkell  Road 


Springfield 
Golf  and 
Country  Club 


RESERVATIONS: 

519-821 -GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily:  1 1 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Aberfoyle 


Notices 

Students  to  rally 

The  Central  Student  Association 
will  stage  a rally  Nov.  I ouLside 
Guelph  MPP  Derek  Fletcher’s 
office  to  prote.sl  tuition  increases 
and  poor  financial  assistance. 
The  rally  will  start  at  1 p.m.  in 
Branion  Plaza  and  leave  for 
downtown  at  1 :30  p.in. 

A touch  of  brass 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Music  So- 
ciety presents  the  brass  ensemble 
Brassroois  Nov.  3 at  3 p.m.  at  St. 
George’s  Church.  Tickets  are 
$13  general,  $10  for  seniors  and 
students,  $2  for  children  under 
1 2,  and  are  available  at  the  Book- 
shelf Cafe  ;ind  the  Carden  Street 
Mu-sic  Shop. 

The  ice  is  nice 

Family  skating  is  now  available 
in  the  gold  arena  during  the 
week.  Monday  and  Wednesday 
from  7:30  to  8:20  p.m.  are  desig- 
nated fmnily  skating,  as  are  the 
regular  Saturday  and  Sunday 
skates  from  1:30  to  3:20  p.m. 


V X13IGO 


Kxixrot 

SU«>CRSTORE 

Mon.  Tucs. 
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SPECIAL 

Movie  Pop  Chips  $4.99 

951  GORDON 
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At  Guelph  tOa.  30,  1991 


Zavitz  Hall 
gets  a new 
lease  on  life 

by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

A spanking  new  Zavitz  Hall  will 
officially  reopen  Nov.  1 1 at  a 
ceremony  that  will  welcome  members 
of  the  Zavitz  family,  representatives  of 
U of  G departments  that  have  been 
housed  in  the  building  since  it  opened 
in  1914  and  members  of  the  profes- 
sional art  community. 

Those  who  will  most  appreciate  the 
changes — Guelph’s  fine  art  graduates 
— have  also  been  invited. 

The  4:30  p.m.  ceremony  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a reception  and  tours  of  the 
refurbished  building.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art  will  mount  a 
show  of  work  by  the  architects, 
Lett/Smith  Associates  Ltd.  of  Toronto, 
in  its  new  second-floor  gallery. 

Although  there  are  still  finishing 
touches  to  complete,  fine  art  faculty 
and  students  have  been  enjoying  their 
new  facilities  since  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  semester.  And  department  chair 
Ron  Shuebrook  is  determined  that  the 
tenants  of  the  “new  Zavitz  Hall”  will 
not  forget  the  importance  of  the  “old 
Zavitz.” 

Recommended  for  demolition  in  a 
1987  Board  of  Governors  review  of 
campus  buildings,  Zavitz  Hall  became 
the  object  of  a grassroots  movement  to 
preserve  it  as  part  of  Branion  Plaza.  In 
1989.  the  board  accepted  the  recom- 
mendation of  a feasibility  study  com- 
pleted by  Lett/Smith  and  approved  the 
renovation  program. 

“This  building  is  important  to  the 
University  community,  both  for  its  his- 
torical architecture  and  its  sym- 
bolism,” says  Shuebrook. 

The  refurbished  Zavitz  provides  a 
well  organized,  safe  environment  for 
studio  work,  and  the  historical  am- 
bience of  thebuilding  provides  a fitting 
environment  for  the  study  of  art  his- 
tory. 

"One  of  the  things  that  art  does  is 
enable  people  to  connect  with  who  they 


MPP  to  give  Abella  lecture 


If  you  don’t  understand  sign  language, 
you'll  need  the  help  of  an  interpreter  at 
this  year's  Abella  lecture. 

MPP  Gary  Malkowski,  deaf  since 
birth,  plans  to  give  the  Nov.  5 lecture 
in  American  sign  language.  He  will 
discuss  educational  opportunities  to 
achieve  employment  equity,  with  a 
special  focus  on  people  with  dis- 
abilities. An  interpreter  will  be  on  hand 
for  members  of  the  audience  who  do 
not  sign. 

MPP  for  East  York  and  parliamen- 
tary assistant  to  the  minister  of  citizen- 
ship. Malkowski  has  been  an  out- 
spoken advocate  for  rights  of  people 
with  disabilities,  says  employment  and 


educational  equity  co-ordinator  Janei 
Kaufman. 

The  free  lecture,  which  begins  at  8 
p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the  University 
Centre,  is  sponsored  by  the  Employ- 
ment and  Vocational  Equity  Office 
and  the  Disabled  Student  Centre. 

It  is  the  third  in  a series  of  lectures 
named  for  Rosalie  Abella,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
1984  Royal  Commission  on  Equality 
in  Employment. 

The  goal  of  the  series  is  to  prgmoie 
awareness  of  education  and  employ- 
ment equity  for  women,  people  with 
disabilities,  visible  minorities  and 
aboriginal  people.  Kaufman  says.  3 


The  tooth  of  the  matter 

Coelacanth  replica  goes  to  the  fair 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 
and  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Dentist  Lawrie  Jones  carefully  files  the 
plastic  teeth  and  fits  them  into  the 
mouth  of  his  oldest  patient. 

“Doesn’t  that  make  her  look  fierce!" 
he  exclaims,  stepping  back  to  admire 
his  handiwork. 

The  patient  says  nothing.  She  can’t. 
She’s  a fish.  Or  rather,  she's  n 
fibreglass  replica  of  a prize  coelacanth 
specimen  that  resides  in  U of  G’s  In- 
stitute of  Ichthyology,  and  she  does 
look  fierce. 

She’s  1.7  metres  long  and  bright 
blue,  with  her  fins  extended  in  a swim- 
ming motion.  Her  new  plastic  teeth  are 
sharp  and  slant  backwards  into  her 
mouth. 

Guelph  has  one  of  only  five 
preserved  coelacanths  in  Canada.  The 
fish  is  considered  to  be  a “living  fos- 
sil" because  it  has  changed  little  in  its 
300  million  years  on  Earth,  says  Prof. 
David  Noakes,  Zoology,  director  of 
the  institute.  The  coelacanth  was  long 
thought  to  be  extinct,  until  a specimen 
was  caught  in  1938  by  deep-sea 
fishers  near  the  Comoros  Islands  off 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  fish  is,  however,  still  rare.  The 
second  specimen  was  not  captured 
until  1952,  and  today  only  158  have 
been  officially  registered.  The  Guelph 
specimen  is  number  154. 

Coelacanths  live  in  water  more  than 

: 200  metres  deep  around  the  Comoros. 

They  spend  the  day  in  caves,  emerging 
at  night  to  hunt.  Special  electrical  sen- 


sors in  their  heads  tell  them  when  prey 
— octopuses,  small  sharks  and  other 
fish  — are  approaching.  They  don’t 
hunt  by  sight,  because  almost  no  light 
reaches  that  deep  into  the  ocean. 

Only  about  200  coelacanths  still  live 
in  the  wilds,  according  to  estimates 
made  by  German  scientist  Hans 
Fricke,  who  has  used  a submersible 
vehicle  to  study  the  fish  in  its  natural 
habitat. 

The  animal’s  curiosity  value  has 
made  it  a valuable  target  for  illegal 
fishers,  who  catch  it  and  sell  it  to 
private  collectors  around  the  world.  A 
slow  growth  rate,  late  maturity  and 
limited  tolerance  for  variations  in 
living  conditions  also  contribute  to  its 
rarity. 

The  coelacanth  was  listed  as  an  en- 
dangered species  in  1990  by  the  Con- 
vention for  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species.  The  Guelph 
specimen  was  captured  in  1989  and 
donated  last  year  to  Prof.  Eugene 
Balon,  Zoology,  by  the  government  of 
the  Comoros  in  recognition  for  his 
work  with  the  Coelacanth  Conserva- 
tion Council. 

Because  the  real  specimen  is  too 
valuable  to  be  on  display  as  a teaching 
aid,  a full-size  replica  was  made  by 
carefully  applying  plaster  of  Paris  over 
the  fish,  then  making  a plasticine  cast 
from  the  impression.  From  this,  a 
fibreglass  mould  was  made,  followed 

by  a positive  fibreglass  replica. 

The  work  was  done  by  Kevin 
Hockley,  a technician  from  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  which  also  owns 
two  Canadian  specimens.  The  final 
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dental  touches  were  added  by  Jones 
last  week. 

The  replica  will  be  part  of  U of  G’s 
"Living  Fossils”  display  at  the  Royal 
Winter  Fair  Nov.  5 to  16  in  Toronto. 

Also  on  display  will  be  a fossil 
coelacanth.  part  of  the  collection 
donated  to  the  University  in  1989  by 
American  ichthyologist  Herbert 
Axelrod,  as  well  as  live  specimens  of 
other  fish  species,  including  the  stur- 
geon. another  fish  that  has  changed 
little  in  millions  of  years. 

The  coelacanth  display  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  upper  west  annex  of  the 
Coliseum  and  will  include  photo- 
graphs and  information  about  the 
creature’s  habitat. 

Other  U of  G exhibits  at  the  fair  will 
highlight  the  departments  of  Environ- 


mental Biology.  Horticultural  Science 
and  Zoology,  the  Arboretum  and  In- 
stitute for  Environmental  Policy  and 
Stewardship,  and  the  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Centre.  These  exhibits 
will  be  located  at  Knob  Hill  Lanes  on 
the  main  floor. 

The  environmental  biology  display 
will  focus  on  pesticides  — fact  and 
fiction.  Adults  can  challenge  their 
knowledge  of  pesticides  on  question- 
and-answer  boards.  Children  will 
enjoy  a display  of  live  bees  and  a giant 
Australian  walking  stick  insect  that 
feeds  on  rose  leaves. 

The  horticultural  science  exhibit  will 
contain  a test  on  apple  cultivars.  a quiz 
for  children  to  link  horticultural 
products  and  processed  food  products, 
and  samples  of  tissue  culture. 


The  zoology  display  will  focus  on 
exotic  species  of  the  Great  Lakes  that 
have  influenced  that  ecosystem  both 
economically  and  ecologically.  The 
four  most  significant  species — purple 
loosestrife,  coho  salmon,  sea  lamprey 
and  the  zebra  mussel  — will  be  high- 
lighted. 

The  Arboretum  and  lEPS  will  offer 
information  about  their  various 
programs,  along  with  interactive  ques- 
tion-and-answer  boards  about  the 
species  of  wildlife  and  woody  plants 
found  at  the  Arboretum. 

The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Centre  display  will  feature  Ellon,  the 
Earthworm,  a wormery  with  live 
earthworms,  a woiking  model  of  a 
rainstorm  and  an  explanation  of  ways 
to  keep  water  clean.  □ 


The  Commonwealdi  Writers  Prize,  one 
of  the  world’s  most  prestigious  literary 
awards,  will  be  presented  Nov.  6 at 
Toronto’s  St.  Lawrence  Hall. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  awards  have 
been  pre.sented  in  Canada.  Last  year, 
they  were  presented  in  Australia,  with 
Montreal’s  Mordecai  Richler  taking 
the  prize  for  best  book  and  John  Cranna 
of  New  Zealand  winning  for  best  first 
book. 

"It  is  especially  significant  that 
Canada  is  hosting  this  prize  as  the 
country  is  reconsidering  its  future.” 
says  Prof.  Diana  Brydon.  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  who  is  ad- 
ministering this  year’s  awards.  "Books 
have  the  capacity  to  imagine  creative 
futures  for  a community.’’  she  says. 

Commonwealth  literature  provides 
Canadians  with  a context  for  under- 
standing their  own  literature  as  pan  of 
a global  system,  says  Brydon.  who  also 
serves  as  president  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Commonwealth 
Literature  and  Language  Studies. 

"I  see  the  prize  as  an  ideal  way  to 
bring  writers  and  critics  together  from 
around  the  Commonwealth  to  promote 
cross-cultural  understanding.’’ 

The  Commonwealth  Writers  Prize. 
established  in  1987  by  the  Common- 


wealth Foundation,  is  awarded  annual- 
ly to  writers  in  four  regions  — Africa, 
Eurasia,  the  Caribbean  and  Canada, 
and  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific.  Any  work  of  published  prose 
fiction  by  a citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  eligible  for  the  prize.  This 
year,  there  were  more  than  200  entries. 

Regional  winners  for  best  book  and 
best  first  book  were  announced  in 
August.  Regional  winners  for  best 
book  are  Syl  Cheney-Coker,  Africa, 
for  The  Last  Harmattan  of  Aliisine 
Dunbar.  Alice  Munro,  the  Caribbean 
and  Canada,  for  Friend  of  My  Youilr, 
A.S.  Byatt,  Eurasia,  for  Possession. 
and  David  Malouf.  Southeast  Asia  and 
South  Pacific,  for  The  Great  World. 

All  regional  winners  except  Munro 
will  be  in  Toronto  for  the  awards 
presentations.  Regional  winners  and 
judges  will  be  reading  at  Harbourfront 
Nov.  4 and  5 at  8 p.m.  The  final  prize 
winners  will  be  announced  at  an 
awards  dinner  at  St.  Lawrence  Hall 
Nov.  6. 

On  Nov.  7.  the  writers  and  judges  will 
visit  U of  G for  a private  luncheon, 
followed  by  a news  conference  and 
public  readings.  The  readings  will  be 
held  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building  from  3 to  5 p.m.  O 
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are  and  where  they  have  come  from,” 
he  says. 

Shuebrook  is  enthusiastic  about  a 
book  that  will  be  published  early  next 
year  in  celebration  of  the  reopening  of 
Zavitz  Hall.  Edited  by  Prof.  Chandler 
Kirwin,  the  book  will  include  a biog- 
raphy of  Charles  Zavitz,  for  whom  the 
building  is  named. 

A graduate  of  OAC,  Zavitz  was  in 
charge  of  the  college’s  field  experi- 
ments and  was  head  of  the  department 
of  field  husbandry,  which  became  the 
building’s  first  tenani.in  1914. 

Art  classes  have  been  taught  there 
since  the  formation  of  the  Fine  Art 


Department  under  the  Federated  Col- 
leges in  1964. 

Prof.  Gil  Stelter,  Department  of  His- 
tory, will  write  the  biography  of  Zavitz. 
Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  director  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  will 
contribute  a chapter  outlining  the 
changing  relationship  of  the  building 
to  the  campus  site. 

A chapter  by  Shuebrook  will 
describe  the  impact  the  building  will 
have  on  fine  art  teaching  and  educa- 
tion, and  Kirwin  will  write  on  the 
potential  for  refurbishing  older  build- 
ings for  fine  art  department.s  at  other 
schools.  □ 


Interim  guide  to  administrative  units 


The  Arboretum/Institute  for  Environmental  Policy 
and  Stewardship 


Director.  Arboretuin/IEPS 

Keith  Ronald 

Ext.  2356 

Deputy  director,  interpreiive  biologist 

Alan  Watson 

Ext.  3932 

Administrative  assistant 

Anna  Gallina 

Ext.  2358 

Accounts  clerk/sccretary 

Joanne  Lockie 

Ext.  21 13 

Associate  director  for  development 

Ron  Moses 

Ext.  8219 

Assistant  director.  lEPS 

Jane  Dougan 

Ext.  4094 

Research  a.ssistant 

Camilla  Willings 

Ext.  2201 

Research  assistant 

Barra  Gots 

Ext.  3093 

Co-ordinator  of  databases  and  volunteers 

Steven  Aboud 

Ext.  2363 

Interpreiive  biolocist 

Leslie  Work 

Ext.  3932 

Gardener 

Michael  Andrews 

Ext.  3932 

Horticulturist 

Henry  Kock 

Ext.  8162 

Techniciaji 

Susan  Feryn-Perkin 

Ext.  8162 

Supervisor.  Physical  Resources 

Ron  Kelly 

Ext.  3587 

Grounds  and  donations  co-ordinator 

Ric  Jordan 

Ext.  8162 

Department  of  Athletics 

Director 

David  Copp 

Ext.  8908 

Secretary 

Janis  Maepherson 

Ext.  6133 

Intercollegiate  co-ordinator 

Shirley  Peterson 

Ext.  3430 

Intercollegiate  secretary 

Betty  Forestell 

Ext.  6134 

Business  manager 

Dick  Freeman 

Ext.  6138 

Business  office  clerk 

Shari  Mann 

Ext.  2223 

Recreation  program  director 

Doug  Dodd 

Ext.  2224 

Secretary,  recreation  programs 

Elaine  Lowes 

Ext.  6132 

Supervisor,  intramural  programs 

Laurie  Farquharson 

Ext.  2160 

Secretary,  intramural  programs 

Melinda  Hendershott 

Ext.  6131 

Facility  manager 

Bill  Clausen 

Ext.  2610 

Secretary,  facility  manager 

Joanne  Taylor 

Ext.  3790 

Issuing  room  co-ordinator 

Pat  Tracey 

Ext.  3475 

Head  sports  therapist 

Guntis  Obrascovs 

Ext.  6140 

Assistant  sports  therapist 

Judy  Woiceshyn 

Ext.  3431 

Equipment  issuing  room 

Ext.  8140 

Coaches: 

Men's  basketball 

Tim  Darling 

Ext.  8916 

Women’s  basketball 

Angela  Orton 

Ext.  3555 

Men’s  volleyball 

Doug  Dodd 

Ext.  2224 

Women’s  volleyball 

Pat  Richards 

Ext.  2742 

Swimming 

Alan  Fairweather 

Ext.  2220 

Wrestling 

Karlo  Kasap 

Ext.  3405 

Men’s  soccer 

Colin  Kelly 

Ext.  3974 

Field  hockey 

Karen  Lee 

Ext.  2124 

Football 

Dan  McNally 

Ext.  3406 

Hockey 

Marlin  Muylacrt 

Ext.  2154 

Child-Care  Services 

Director 

Judy  Myhill 

Ext.  2682 

Preschool  supervisor 

April  de  Voy 

Ext.  2682 

Secretary/receptionist 

Alison  Kyba 

Ext.  2682 

Acting  infant  team  leader 

Sherry  Baris 

Ext.  2682 

Acting  toddler/junior  preschool  team  leader 

Kelly  Boisin 

Ext.  2682 

Centre  for  International  Programs 

Acting  director 

Jim  Shute 

Ext.  6909 

Assistant  to  the  director 

Kath  Beaven 

Ext.  6910 

Co-ordinator,  activity/information 

Bonnie  Spall 

Ext.  3958 

Secretary 

Isobel  Lander 

Ext.  6904 

East,  West  & Central  Europe  Program 

Manager 

Helen  Aitkin 

Ext.  4085 

Assistant 

Sharon  Tennant 

Ext.  4252 

Computing  and  Communications  Services 


Director 

Ron  Elmslie 

Ext.  3466 

Secretary 

Sandy  McIntyre 

Ext.  3467 

University  Systems 
Associate  director 

Carl  Gorman 

Ext.  2663 

Academic  Systems 
Manager 

Ross  Garbig 

Ext.  6019 

General  assistance 

Ext.  6016 

Administrative  Systems 
Manager 

Doug  Badger 

Ext.  2830 

General  assistance 

Ext.  6463 

Library  Systems 
Manager 

George  Loney 

Ext.  2082 

General  assistance 

Ext.  3610 

Telephone  Services 
Manager 

Garry  Tatum 

Ext.  4200 

General  assistance 

Ext.  4444 

Moves/adds  or  changes 

Ext.  4202 

Computing  Centre  Services 
Assistant  direcior/service  leader 

Peter  McMullen 

Ext.  6300 

Technical  support  (high-speed  network,  NIC.  VM/CMS) 

Ext.  8010 

Visualization  centre 

Ext.  8012 

Service  leader 

Ken  Stout 

Ext.  6314 

Computer-user  accounts 

Elaine  King 

Ext.  8013 

Computer  operations 

Linda  Jones 

Ext.  8011 

Data  Communications 
Manager/service  leader 

Don  Gcnner 

Ext.  3502 

Technical  Support  (local  area  networks) 

Ext.  8004 

Support  Services 
Manager 

Phil  Jones 

Ext.  6575 

Help  Line 

Ext.  8888 

Service  leader 

Madge  Brochet 

Ext.  3047 

Data  analysis 

Ext.  8002 

Ser\'ice  leader 

Peter  McCaskell 

Ext.  3717 

MiertKomputer  support 

Ext.  8001 

Service  leader 

Sean  Reynolds 

Ext.  2141 

Workstation  .support 

Ext.  8003 

Service  leader 

Bob  Greedy 

Ext.  2589 

Information  technology  co-ordinators 

Arts 

Madge  Brochet 

Ext.  2552 

FACS 

Peter  McCaskell 

Ext.  8780 

CPES 

Len  Zaifman 

Ext,  6434 

Social  Science 

Sean  Reynolds 

Ext.  3473 

Administration 

Manager 

Swami  Swaminathan 

Ext.  6563 

Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre 

Acting  director 

Bruno  Mancini 

Ext.  2376 

Director 

Andre  Auger 

Ext.  2376 

Acting  office  manager 

Jane  Miller 

Ext.  2277 

Peer  helper  program  co-ordinator/ 

Connection  Desk  supervisor 

Laurie  Schnarr 

Ext.  2368 

Peer  helper  program  assistant/ 

Connection  Desk 

Barbara  Cardow 

Ext.  2366 

Career  Services 

Associate  director 

Bruce  McCallum 

Ext.  2397 

Secretary 

Claudia  Pocknell 

Ext.  6204 

Career  counsellors 

Kathy  Douglas 

Ext.  2373 

Ann  Huband 

Ext.  2364 

Lynda  McCreery 

Ext.  6342 

Career  counsellor/Career  Centre  supervisor 

Bev  Gilbert 

Ext.  6202 

Placement  assistant 

Sue  Novosad 

Ext.  2394 

Receptionist 

Bonnie  Patteson 

Ext.  2393 

GRS/Career  Centre  clerical  assistant 

Sue  Knight 

Ext.  6519 

Senior  work-study  field  co-ordinator 

Lloyd  Ross 

Ext.  2398 

Work-study  field  co-ordinators 

Steve  Beierl  Ext.  6201 

Paula  Delogu 

Ext.  4366 

John  Joyner  Ext.  2396 

Jane  Morley 

Ext.  2399 

Work-study  placement  assistant 

Sue  Nuttley 

Ext.  2395 

Co-op  clerical  assistant 

Debby  Kemp 

Ext.  4365 

CUSO  co-ordinator 

Ext.  6205 

Counselling 

Co-ordinator 

Liz  Honegger 

Ext.  2383 

Client  co-ordinator 

Anne  Billings 

Ext.  2389 

Assistant  to  client  co-ordinator 

Beth  McCracken 

Ext.  3244 

Secretary 

Piuccia  Hohenadel 

Ext.  2382 

Counsellors 

Catherine  Coyle  Ext.  6209 

Ann  Dolan 

Ext.  8195 

Karen  McClements  Ext.  2387 

Brian  Pettigrew 

Ext.  3244 

Kathy  Waltner-Toews  Ext.  2388 

Psychologist/counsellor 

Gene  Brailsford 

Ext.  2385 

Psychiatrist/counsellor 

Stan  Litch 

Ext.  2384 

Campus  ministers 

Christian  Reformed 

Ed  Den  Haan 

Ext.  2392 

Ecumencial 

David  Howells  and  Lucy  Reid 

Ext.  2390 

Roman  Catholic 

Martin  Royakers 

Ext.  2391 

Secretary 

Melody  Hohenadel 

Ext.  8909 

International  student  adviser 

Don  Amichand 

Ext.  3954 

Disabled  Student  Centre 

Co-ordinator 

Bruno  Mancini 

Ext.  2386 

Secretary 

Suzanne  Jes.sberger 

Ext.  6208 

Learning  disabilities  specialist 

Carol  McMullen 

Ext.  8312 

Learning  disabled  adviser 

Carol  Herriot 

Ext.  8310 

Disabled  student  adviser 

Trudy  Smit-Quosai 

Ext.  8310 

Program  development 

Acting  co-ordinator 

Bruno  Mancini 

Ext.  2386 

Co-ordinator 

Shelly  Bimie-Lefcovitch 

Ext.  2372 

Secretary 

Sandi  Tovell 

Ext.  3953 

Orientation/OCUS 

Mildred  Eisenbach 

Ext.  2374 

Supervisor,  Learning  Resource  Service 

Nancy  Schmidt 

Ext.  2375 

Learning  skills  adviser 

Maryann  Kope 

Ext.  8313 

Residence  programming/leadership 

Roberta  Mason 

Ext.  8316 

Learning  skills  programmer 

Patricia  Blakely 

Ext.  3609 

Writing  services  co-ordinator 

Lenore  Latta 

Ext.  6350 

Writing  consultants 

Barbara  Christian 

Ext.  3609 

Rebecca  Olivier 

Ext.  3609 

Dave  Allen 

Ext.  3609 

START/high  school  transitions 

Katherine  Elliott 

Ext.  2365 

Program  manager 

Celia  Webb 

Ext.  2371 

START  clerk 

Kathy  Melendy 

Ext.  8952 

International  Education  Services 

lES  transferred  administratively  to  CSRC  from  the  Centre  of  International  Programs 

Sept.  1.  It  will  physically  relocate  to  the  University  Centre  Jan.  1,  1992. 

Manager 

Susan  James 

Ext.  6914 

Program  assistant 

Jana  Janakiram 

Ext.  6918 

Administrative  secretary 

Jan  Walker 

Ext.  6915 

Resource  co-ordinator 

Wendelin  Lapensee 

Ext.  6918 

Executive  office 


President  and  vice-chancellor 

Brian  Segal 

Ext.  2200 

Director 

Barbara  Abercrombie 

Ext.  6761 

Administrative  assistant 

Elinor  Bolger 

Ext.  2986 

Receptionist 

Annette  Blok 

Ext.  3789 

Financial  and  Administrative  Services 

Director 

John  Miles 

Ext.  2202/2900 

Secretary 

Pat  Hoare 

Ext.  2202 

Accounts  Payable 

General  inquiry  Ext,  33 1 6/2837 

Fax 

822-8592 

Manager 

Nancy  Nelson 

Ext.  3443 

Travel  claims  processing 

Ext.  2840 

Cheque  requisitions/inlemal  transfer  invoices 

Ext.  3317 

Coding  corrections  • AP  invoices 

Ext.  3099 

Coding  corrections  - commitments 

Ext.  3317 

Inquiries  about  vendor  payments  starting  with 

letters: 

A-B  Ext.  2842 

C-D 

Ext.  2841 
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E ■ H Ext.  2838 

I-M 

Ext.  3318 

N - R Ext,  2839 

S- V 

Ext.  2843 

W Ext.  2841 

XYZ 

Ext.  2839 

Budget  Office 

Manager 

Kathy  Hogan 

Ext.  3836/2833 

Departmental  and  expense  codes/budeet  changes 

Ext.  3836 

Central  Purchasing 

General  inquiry  Ext.  64 12 

Fax 

767-1251 

Manager 

Don  Dyson 

Ext.  2878 

Administrative  secretary 

Lorraine  Anderson 

Ext.  2877 

Purchasing  supervisor 

Lynn  Drohan 

Ext.  2139 

Systems  contract  co-ordinator 

Ext.  2139 

Office  equipment  maintenance 

Ext.  3636 

Purchase  order  commitments 

Ext.  3636 

Customs/Tax/Surplus/Traffic 

Manager 

Frank  Groshaw 

Ext.  6174 

Surplus  and  transportation  co-ordinator 

Vem  Porter 

Ext.  8139 

Customs,  traffic  and  shipping  officer 

Dorothy  Whitechurch 

Ext.  2105 

Sales  tax  and  GST  inquiries 

Jayne  Hutchison 

Ext.  3766 

Mail  Services 

Manager 

Murray  McCutcheon 

Ext.  3785 

MacKinnon  Building 

Ext.  31 10 

OVC  Main  Building 

Ext.  4210 

University  Centre 

Ext.  2264 

Controller 

Barry  Hodgson 

Ext.  3452 

Internal  financial  reporting: 

Operating  Ext.  2859 

Capital 

Ext.  2860 

Ancillaries  Ext.  3452 

External  financial  reporting 

Ext.  3452 

Operational  accounting  Ext.  2859 

Non-research  contracts 

Ext.  3452 

Non-research  trust  funds  Ext.  2587 

Internal  accounting  controls 

Ext.  3452 

Revenue  Control 

General  inquiry 

Ext.  33 12 

Manager 

Tracey  Smith 

Ext.  2871 

Head  cashier 

Dora  Baker 

Ext.  3315 

Internal  cash  controls 

Ext.  2871 

Cash  receipting  and  University  bank  deposits 

Ext.  3315 

Petty  cash  control 

Ext.  2870 

Office  of  Graduate  Studies 

There  are  no  changes  to  staff  functions  or  phone  numbers  in  Graduate  Studies  at  this  time. 

Dean 

Doug  Ormrod 

Ext.  2441 

Secretary 

Pat  Bordignon 

Ext.  6735 

Liaison  officer 

Sandra  Cairns 

Ext.  6716 

Assistant  to  the  dean 

Adrian  DeLyzer 

Ext.  6740 

Admissions  clerk 

Johanne  Dupont 

Ext.  6737 

Admissions  officer 

Chris  Goody 

Ext.  6736 

Awards/assistantships  clerk 

Sharon  Beach 

Ext.  6738 

Records  clerks: 

Pat  Dawkins 

Ext.  6734 

Vi  Walker 

Ext.  6739 

Records  officer 

Ruth  Switzer 

Ext.  3481 

Hospitality  Services/Retail  Services 

Director 

Garry  Round 

Ext.  2222 

Assistant  director,  operations 

David  Boeckner 

Ext.  2818 

Assistant  director,  finance 

Kim  Zinken 

EXt.  2807 

Manager,  administrative  system 

Altaf  Virani 

Ext.  2806 

Purchasing 

Wayne  Briltenden 

Ext.  2609 

Operations 

Art  Store 

Ext.  3137 

Bookstore 

Ext.  3715 

Campus  Junction 

Ext.  3690 

Coffee  services 

Ext.  2243 

Computer  sales 

Ext.  3718 

Creelman 

Ext.  3040 

Centre  Six 

Ext.  3029 

Der  Keller 

Ext.  2271 

Drew  Hall 

Ext.  2807 

East  Side  Variety 

Ext.  8518 

Express  Centre 

Ext.  2822/2244 

FACS  snack  bar 

Ext.  4467 

Gryphs  Sports  Lounge 

Ext.  2219 

Lennox-Addington  snack  bar 

Ext.  8171 

MACKS 

Ext.  4395 

Marketing 

Ext.  3892 

Mountain  Pizza 

Ext.  6227 

OVC  Bookstore 

Ext.  4566 

Prairie 

Ext.  2809 

Gryphs  Pro  Shop 

Ext.  2795 

The  Greenhouse  Cafe 

Ext.  4392 

UC  Uvel  0 

Ext.  2801 

UC  storeroom 

Ext.  2675/2800 

University  Pharmacy 

Ext.  3729 

Whippletree/banquets 

Ext.  3350 

Human  Resources 

Assistant  vice-president.  Human  Resources 

Jane  Watt 

Ext.  3356 

Executive  secretary 

Mary  Galluccio 

Ext.  8774 

Manager,  Compensation  and  Benefits 

Vic  Reimer 

Ext.  6597 

Manager,  Employee  Relations 

Stu  Brennan 

Ext.  3163 

Manager,  Employment  Services  and  Training 

Cal  Swegles 

Manager,  Data  and  Record.s  Management 

Bill  Apsit 

Service  co-ordinators: 

Tracey  Alberico 

Ext.  6599 

Jan  Williams 

Ext.  2669 

Jane  Duck 

Ext.  8505 

Mary  Magyar 

Ext.  3426 

Manacer.  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 

John  Campbell 

Ext.  2046 

Occupational  health  nurse 

Gisele  MacNeil 

Internal  Audit 


Manager 

Assistant  manager 
Staff  auditor 


Joanne  Faught 
Linda  Schaefer 
Michael  Griffin 


Ext.  3359 
Ext.  2954 
Ext.  4945 


Library 


Fax 

Information  desk  (building  and  service  hours) 
Circulation  and  interlibrary  services  desk 
Reserve  desk 
Chief  librarian 
Secretary 

Subject  divisional  information 
Arts,  humanities  and  social  science 


John  Black 
Micki  Jones 

824-693 1 
Ext.  3617 
Ext.  3618 
Ext.  3621 
Ext.  2181 
Ext.  2075 

Bernard  Katz 

Ext.  3628 

Reader  service  desk,  humanities 

Ext.  8533/3629 

Reader  service  desk,  social  science 

Ext.  8534/2314 

Documentation  and  media  resources  centre,  archives  and  Information 

Virginia  Gillham 

Ext.  3627 

Reader  service  desk.  DMRC 

Ext.  8538 

Archives,  rare  books  & special  collections 

Nancy  Sadek 

Ext.  2089 

Wellington  County  Room 

Ext.  3413 

Media  resources,  films 

Ext.  2312/2313 

Science  and  veterinary  science 

David  Hull 

Ext.  2298/2414 

Reader  service  desk,  science 

Ext.  8535/2320 

Reader  .service  de.sk,  veterinary  science 

Ext.  4207 

Orientation  and  bibliographic  instruction 
U of  G students  Ext.  4322 

U of  G faculty 

Ext.  3794 

High  school  tours  Ext.  4322 

Other  groups 

Ext.  3794/2181 

Acquisitions  and  bibliographic  search 

Ellen  Tom 

Ext.  4931 

Acquisitions 

Ext.  3601 

Bibliographic  search 

Ext.  2087 

Cataloguing 

Carolyn  Pawley 

Ext.  3607 

Circulation  and  inicriibrary  services 

Pat  Hock 

Ext.  6574/3566 

Circulation 

Ext.  3618 

Reserve 

Ext.  3621 

interlibrary  loans 

Exl.2237 

Collections  development 

Tim  Sauer 

Ext.  .3422 

Gifts 

Ext.  8927 

Library  automation  and 
administrative  support 

Larry  Porter 

Ext.2l2l 

Administrative  support  office 

Ext.  2304/3600 

Library  systems  group 

George  Loney 

Ext.  2082 

Systems  & data  processing 

Ext.  3610/3604 

Projects  and  development 

Ellen  Pearson 

Ext.  3794 

Publications:  ISBN/ISSN  numbers/National 

Library  legal  deposit 

Ext,  2079 

Receiving 

Ext.  3437 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 


Director 

Judith  Nasby 

Ext.  8681 

Curator 

Nancy  Campbell 

Ext.  8678 

Administrative  assistant 

Gail  Close 

Ext.  8680 

Receplionisl/lypists 

Sorouju  Williamson 

Ext.  8682 

Tiffany  Poldine 

Ext.  8679 

Attendants 

Dan  Quiclev 

Ext.  3158 

Phil  Reilly 

Ext.  3158 

Melanie  Vanderhoven 

Ext.  3148 

Real  Estate  Division 

Director 

John  Amisirong 

Ext.  5051 

Administrative  assistant 

Pat  Nolan 

Ext.  5051 

Controller 

Glenn  White 

Ext,  5051 

Property  manager 

Fred  Mogelin 

Ext.  5051 

Administrative  secretary 

Carol  Kiiching 

Ext.  5051 

Village  bv  the  Arboretum 

Ext.  5001 

Research  Park 

Ext.  5003 

Managing  director 

Ralph  Fades 

Project  co-ordinator 

Judy  Phillips 

Administrative  secretary 

Heather  Wright 

Receptionist 

Petnt  Boemiatis 

Office  of  the  Registrar 


Registrar 

Arnold  Holmes 

Ext.  6034 

Assistant  and  convocation  co-ordinator 

Tricia  Halley 

Ext.  2296 

Secretary 

Admissions 

Lois  Thompson 

Ext.  6033 

Assistant  registrar 

StarrEllis 

Ext.  8714 

Senior  transcript  clerk 

Bonnie  Erdelac 

Ext.  6069 

Admissions  clerks 

Valerie  Fennell 

Ext.  6070 

Tracy  Sachs 

Ext.  8722 

Admissions  co-ordinator 

Cyndy  Forsyth 

Ext.  6066 

Transcript  clerk 

Rose  Odorico 

Ext.  6068 

Admissions  secretaries 

Margaret  Hebbes 

Ext.  6058 

Donna  Kramp 

Ext.  6063 

Admissions  counsellors 

Janette  Hogan 

Ext.  6060 

Liaison 

Penny  Scott 

Ext.  6062 

Assistant  registrar 

Chuck  Cunningham 

Ext.  6054 

Secondary  school  visits  co-ordinator 

Carla  Bradshaw 

Ext.  8713 

Liaison  officer 

Mary  Haggarty 

Ext.  871 1 

Special  events  co-ordinator 

Marisa  Phillips 

Ext.  8712 

Admissions  counsellors 

Sharon  Popkey 

Ext.  6055 

Christine  Toews 

Ext.  6056 

Susan  Vercruysse 

Ext.  6053 

Assistant  contract  liaison  officers 

Joy  Anderson 

Ext.  6686 

Cathy  Fox 

Ext.  6686 

Student  Finance  and  Awards 

Marissa  Kalu 

Ext.  8529 

Assistant  registrar 

Peter  Landoni 

Ext.  331 1 

Accounting  clerk 

Betty  Flewelling 

Ext.  2546 

Editor/processor 

Judy  Kerr 

Ext.  6027 

Financial  aid  counsellors 

Deborah  Mair 

Ext.  6029 

Joanne  Schnurr 

Ext.  603 1 

Accounting  clerk 

Paula  Marcon 

Ext.  2875 

Supervisor  student  accounts 

Larry  Neeley 

Ext.  2876 

Student  finance  co-ordinator 

Bonnie  Palmer 

Ext.  33 1 1 

Processing  clerk 

Carrie  Steele 

Ext.  6028 

Scholarship  clerk 

Pat  Strongman 

Ext.  6032 

OSAP  adviser 

Karen  Vandivier 

Ext.  6030 

Academic  programs 
Assistant  registrar 

Bob  Auger 

Ext.  4872 

Degree  audit  co-ordinator 

Sharon  Anthony 

Ext.  8348 

Acting  secretary 

Cathy  Crenna 

Ext.  6038 

Program  clerk  (MCU/lellers  of  permission) 

Judy  Kerr 

Academic  consideration  adviser 

Susan  Norman 

Distance  education  co-ordinator 

Marlene  Neal 

Ext.  6050 

Convocation  clerk/student  graduation 

Pat  Pletsch 

Tran.script  clerk 
Academic  records 

Megan  Watson 

Assistant  registrar 

Alex  Goody 
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Records  clerks  (drop/add/course  selection/fees): 

Ext.  6035 

Barbara  Brohman  Ext.  2873 

Frances  Deiermann 

Anne  Fougere  Ext.  8716 

Mary  Lynn  Gilham 

Ext.  6049 

Frances  Jack  Ext.  3657 

John  MacLeod 

Ext.  8733 

Pauline  Sinclair  Ext.  8732 

Sharon  White 

Ext.  6036 

Assistant  registrar 

Elaine  Kirby 

Ext.  6041 

Schedules  and  examinations  officer 

Michele  Cook 

Ext.  6042 

Examination  clerk 

Susan  Desauteis 

Ext.  8725 

Scheduling  co-ordinator 

Darlene  Schooley 

Ext.  8726 

Reservations  clerk 

Cathy  Tution 

Ext.  3015 

Office  of  Research 


Vice-president 

Larry  Milligan 

Ext.  6926 

Executive  .secretary 

Julie  Gigante 

Ext.  3081 

Director.  Agrifood  and  Rural  Programs 

Jim  Mahone 

Secretary 

Judy  O'Donnell 

Ext.  2596 

Manager.  Research  Stations  Operations 

George  Robinson 

Ext.  3384 

RSO  accounting 

Karen  Vamey/Rosanna  DiLoreto 

Ext.  3384 

Director,  Collaborative  Research 
and  Development 

Brian  Cox 

Ext.  3812 

Executive  Manager,  Technology 
Development  and  Commercialization 

Christopher  Ostrovski 

Ext.  6928 

Maureen  Drescher 

Ext.  2776 

Research  initiatives 

Ruthanne  Finnigan 

Ext.  6929 

Assistant  (communications)  to  VP 

Owen  Roberts 

Ext.  8278 

Director,  Research  Services 

Wayne  Manh 

Ext.  6931 

Joan  Cascio 

Ext.  3082 

Barbara  Leachman 

Ext.  8761 

Annette  Clarke 

Ext.  6927 

International  contracts 

Ext.  2557 

Jeff  Schieck 

Ext.  8770 

Accounting 

Kathleen  Cummins 

Ext.  2861 

Doris  Siahibaum 

Ext.  2862 

Maura  O’Donnell 

Ext.  3429 

Student  Health  Services 


Director 

Administrative  secretary 

Doctors/nurses 

Student  wellness  co-ordinator 

Clinic  administrator 

Information  nurse  767-503 1 

Clerical  staff 

Michelle  Anderson  Ext.  2131 

Elizabeth  Snyder  Ext.  2131 

Mary  Jane  Thomas  Ext.  6286 

Karen  Acheson 
Helen  Asiins 

Jill  Johnson 
Jo.se  Robinson 
Health  nurse  info  line 

Paula  Seifried 
Ursula  Stevens 
Rose  Townsley 

Exl.2131 
Ext.  6274 
Ext.2131 
Ext.  3327 
Ext.  4333 
767-5038 

Ext.2131 
Ext.  6284 
Ext.  6288 

Student  Housing  Services 

Fax 

767-1670 

Director 

Allan  Meinnis 

Ext.  2238 

Assistant  directors 

Housing  Services 

Blair  Capes 

Ext.  3052 

North  area 

Irene  Thompson 

Ext.  3468 

Soulh/ca.st  areas  and  family  housing 

Alan  Faulds 

Ext;  3322 

Conference  Services 

Gary  Nadalin 

Ext.  3503 

Information  and  inquiry 

Residence  admissions 

Ext.  8701 

North  residences 

Ext.  2350 

South/east  residences 

Ext.  3322 

Telphone  accounts 

Ext.  2275 

Family  housing 

Ext.  2551 

Off-campus  housing 

Ext.  3357 

Conferences 

Ext.  2352 

Administrative  assistant 

Ext.  2108 

Residence  desks 

East  Residences 

Ext.  8349 

Johnston  Hall 

Ext.  8120 

Lambton  Hall 

Ext.  8121 

Lennox-Addington  Hall 

Ext.  8197 

Macdonald  Hall 

Ext.  8197 

Maids  Hall 

Ext.  8120 

Maritime  Hall 

Ext.  8124 

Mills  Hall 

Ext.  8120 

Mountain  Hall  Ext.  8 1 22 

Prairie  Hall 

Ext.  8123 

Watson  Hall  Ext.  8121 

Residence  Life  staff 

Head  residents: 

East  area 

131  Lanark 

Ext.  791 14/4895 

South  area 

Mountain  326  Woodlands 

Ext.  76199/4894 

Prairie  126  Grasslands 

Ext.  76866/4893 

Maritime  226  Seaway 

Ext.  77142/4892 

North  area 

Johnston  227  Johnston 

Ext.  77654/4884 

Lambton  138  Lambton 

Ext.  77967/4883 

Lennox/Addington  237  Lennox 

Ext.  78582/4885 

Mills  122  Mills 

Ext.  77821/4882 

Living/learning  centres 

Program  directors: 

Arts  House 

173  Lennox  A 

Ext.  78639 

La  Maison  Francaise 

144Lennox-C 

Ext.  78823 

International  House 

101  Watson  Hall 

Ext.  78342 

University  Affairs  and  Development 

Vice-president 

Gerry  Quinn 

Ext.  6233/3810 

Executive  assistant 

Susan  Blair 

Ext.  6551 

Director,  advancement  programs 

Rosemary  Clark 

Ext.  6534 

Chief  of  protocol 

Joan  Barr 

Ext.  6542 

Alumni  Affairs 

Director 

Trish  Walker 

Ext.  2122 

Administrative  assistant 

Evy  Gadsden 

Ext.  6544 

Receptionist 

Laleh  Hatefi 

Ext.  6934 

Alumni  clerk 

Betty  Clyde 

Ext.  8740 

Alumni  officers 

Betsy  Allan  Ext.  6533 

Laurie  Malleau 

Ext.  2102 

Sarah  Nadalin  Ext.  6652 

Sue  Lawrenson 

Ext.  6963 

Tour  co-ordinator 

Sheila  Hollidge 

Ext.  6302 

Advancement  Research 

Manager 

Pamela  Healey 

Ext.  6182 

Research  clerk 

Kim  Aitken 

Ext.  6695 

University  Communications 

Director 

Mary  Cocivera 

Ext.  3863 

Secretary 

Ruth  Sproule 

Ext.  8707 

Secretary/receptionist 

Sheila  McCann 

Ext.  6582 

Manager,  internal  communications 

Sandra  Webster 

Ext.  3864 

Copy  editor 

Barbara  Chance 

Ext.  6580 

Editor,  Guelph  Alumnus 

Mary  Dickieson 

Ext.  8706 

Writers 

Martha  Tancock 

Ext.  6579 

Roberta  Franchuk 

Ext.  2592 

Advertising  co-ordinator 

Ceska  Brennan 

Ext.  6690 

Desktop  publishing 

Lynn  Crocker/Linda  Graham 

Ext.  6581 

Writing  service  co-ordinator 

Ann  Middleton 

Ext.  8705 

Manager,  external  communications 

Andrea  Fawcett 

Ext.  3839 

Media  information  officer 

Margaret  Boyd 

Ext.  3338 

Development 

Director 

Marilyn  Robinson 

Ext.  6547 

Secretary 

Kimberley  Powell 

Ext.  6548 

Manager,  bequests  and  planned  giving 

Don  Stephenson 

Ext.  6498 

Development  co-ordinator 

Anna  DeForest 

Ext.  6937 

Graphics  and  Print  Services 

Manager 

Craig  McNaught 

Ext.  2883 

Administrative  assistant 

Rosemary  Cochrane 

Ext.  3496 

Senior  graphic  designer 

Chris  Boyadjian 

Ext.  2757 

Photographer 

Herb  Rauscher 

Ext.  3641 

Administrative  assistant 

Penny  Clemens 

Ext.  2757 

Annual  Giving  and  Support  Services 

Associate  director 

Paulette  Samson 

Ext.  6183 

Annual  giving  officer 

Cathy  Verby 

Ext.  3901 

AMF  assistant 

Darlene  Findlay 

Ext.  6691 

Support  assistant/donations 

Betty  Carson 

Ext.  6530 

Alumni  records  clerk 

Velma  Reddon 

Ext.  6550 

Alumni  systems  clerk 

Lynn  Verspagen 

Ext.  6539 

oXfie  ♦ CATERING 

featuring:  FALAFEL 
and  a variety  of  other  specialty  and 
vegetarian  dishes, 

Mon.  - Wed.  11- 8 ♦ Thur.  - Fri.  11- 9 ♦ Sat.  11-5 
245  Edinburgh  Rd.  S.,  Edinburgh  Plaza,  824-0657 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Ketut  (Jim) 
Bestari,  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  a candidate  for  the 
PhD  degree,  is  Nov.  14  at  2:10  p.m. 
in  UC  427. 

The  thesis  is  “Spin  Distributions 
and  Modes  of  Association  in  Hetero- 
cyclic Thia-  and  Selenaphos- 
phalriazinyl  Radicals."  Besiari’s  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Richard  Oakley. 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  □ 


Capture  the  nostalgia  and  experience  a night  to  remember . . . 

WELLINGTON  HOSPICE  CARE  proudly  prcscnls  A 

Its  First  Annual  Fund-Raising  Gala 
-AN  EVENING  IN  THE  OFFICERS'  MESS:  1941" 

Saturday,  Nov.  9. 1991  at  18:00  hours 
THE  GUELPH  ARMOURY 

$45/pcrson  Proceeds  in  support  of  palliative  care 

Tix  receipt  iMucd  (or  $20  work  in  Guclph  and  Wellington  County 

DRILL 

Sergeani'At'Arms:  Alderman  Norm  Jary 
1800  Cocktails 

1900  Mess 

2000  Entertainment  by  Company  234 

Auction  featuring  Original  Hanna  boos  sculpture, 

Ken  Danby  print  and 
ride  in  Tiger  Moth  plane 

2100  Dancing  to  the  George  Rose  Big  Band 

sound,  Monte  Carlo  games  and 
Prophesy  Comer 

"Dress  Code'  - by  choice:  1941,  uniform,  formal,  seml-formal 
PRIZE  for  Best  1941  "Dress' 

FOR  INQUIRIES  AND  TICKET  SALES  CALU  8363921  OR  836-2144 


-THE  GIFT  COLLECTION- 


Make  the  highlight  of  your  visit 
our  Magical  Christmas  Shop. 

COLLECTOR'S  MUSIC  BOXES  ♦ UNIQUE  TREE  ORNAMENTS  ♦ SEASONAL  LINENS, 
CANDLES  AND  GREETING  CARDS  ♦ DECORATIVE  WREATI-IS  GARLANDS  & TREES 


One  Quebec  Street  Guelph  .Ontario  NlH  2Tl  (519)  821-1260 
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Calendar 


Oct.  31  to  Nov.  7 


The  Voice  of  Sepharad  performs  at  the  noon-hour  concert  Oct.  31 . 


Thursday,  Oct.  31 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Nursing  Dis- 
ease in  Mink”  is  the  topic  of  graduate 
student  Rick  Schneider  at  1 1 ; lO  a.m. 
in  Pathology  2 1 52. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533.  Woman- 
study.  a feminist  study  of  spiritual 
roots,  begins  at  noon  in  UC  335. 
Concert  - The  Department  of 
Music’s  noon-hour  concert  features 
the  Voice  of  Sepharad.  a voice, 
guitar,  percussion  and  dance  en- 
semble from  the  United  Stales.  Per- 
formances are  at  12:10and  1:10p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107. 

Schofield  Lecture  - Peter  Doherty 
of  St.  Jude  Children’s  Hospital  in 
Memphis  will  give  the  1991 
Schofield  Memorial  Lecture.  He  will 
speak  on  “Dealing  with  Viruses:  the 
Nature  of  Viral  Immunity”  at  3 p.m. 
in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Food  Science  Seminar  - “Bac- 
teriocin  Production  by  Lactic  Acid 
Bacteria  and  Their  Potential  for  Ap- 
plication in  Meal  Preservation”  is  the 
topic  of  Michael  Stiles  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Food 
Science  202. 

Friday,  Nov.  1 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey  for 
women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Music  Lecture  - Canadian  com- 
poser, teacher  and  author  R.  Murray 
Schafer  discusses  “Music  and  the 
Environment”  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Economics  Seminar  - Per  Krussel 
of  Northwestern  University  speaks 
on  “Macroeconomic  Implications  of 
Capital-embodied  Technical 
Change"  at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
311. 

Saturday,  Nov.  2 

Film  - The  Guelph  International 
Film  Festival  opens  with  a screening 
of  Deadly  Currents,  a documentary 
on  the  Palestinian-Israeli  conflict,  at 
8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  A lec- 
ture by  director  Simcha  Jacobovici 
will  follow.  Tickets  are  $10  general, 
$8  for  students  and  seniors. 

Comedy  - The  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Farce  tsies  centre  stage  at  8 p.m.  in 


War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $25 
general,  $20  for  seniors  and  students, 
and  are  available  from  the  Guelph 
Spring  Festival  Box  Office  at  821- 
7570. 

Sunday,  Nov.  3 

Cycling  Club  - Head  toEvenon  with 
the  Cycling  Club!  The  45-kilometre 
ride  begins  at  10  a.m.  at  the  front 
doors  of  the  UC. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Holy  Communion  ser- 
vice is  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Art  Exhibition  - The  opening  recep- 
tion for  “Cautioned  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens” by  Prof.  Suzy  Lake,  Fine  Art, 
runs  from  3 to  5 p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Monday,  Nov.  4 

Animal  & Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - “Extensive  Leukochimerism  in 
Bovine  Twins”  is  the  topic  of  a semi- 
nar by  Yves  Plante  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Research  Council  at  noon 
inOVC  1642. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Nikolaus  Seiler  of  the  Merrell-Dow 
Research  Institute  in  Strasbourg 
talks  about  “Biological  Implications 
of  the  Polyamines”  at  3 p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  5 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  & Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - “Assessment  of  Genetic  Varia- 


tion in  Cattle”  is  the  topic  of  Yves 
Plante  of  the  Saskatchewan  Re- 
search Council  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141 
Our  World  - Prof.  Farokh  Afshar. 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development,  discusses  “The 
Rural-Urban  Issue"  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
UC  442. 

Women’s  Studies  Lecture 
Canadian  author  Aritha  van  Herk’s 
topic  is  “Tact- 
ful Suicide”  at 
8 p.m.  in  Mac- 
N a u g h t o n 
1 13.  Winner 
of  the  1978 
Seal  First  Fic- 
tion Award  for 
her  novel 
Judith,  van 
Herk  leaches 
English  and 
creative  writ- 
ing at  the 
University  of 
Calgary.  The  lecture  is  sponsored  by 
the  women’s  studies  program,  with 
support  from  the  departments  of 
English  Language  and  Literature. 
Political  Studies,  and  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Lecture  - MPP  Gary  Malkowski  ex- 
plores "Employment  Equity:  Open- 
ing Our  Doors  to  People  with 
DisabilUies.”  The  lecture,  which  will 
be  given  in  American  sign  language, 
begins  at  8 p.m.  in  UC  442. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  6 

Third  Age  Learning  - Allan 
Anderson  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  discusses  “Orchids  for  the 


Aritha  van  Herk 


House  and  Garden”  at  10  a.m.  Prof. 
Gerald  Manning,  Music,  explores 
"Composers  in  Old  Age”  at  1 :30 
p.m.  Lectures  are  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre;  admission  is  $2.50. 

Society  for  International  Develop- 
ment - The  society’s  Guelph  chapter 
will  hold  it  annual  meeting  at  noon 
in  MacKinnon  1 32.  Everyone  is  wel- 
come. For  more  information,  call 
Dudley  Gibbs.  Ext.  2991. 

Concert  - The  reggae  band  One  per- 
forms at  noon  in  the  UC  courtyard. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - Dr.  Peter 
Fetteroff  of  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  department  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  focuses  on  "Chemo- 
responsive  Behavior  of  Human 
Sperm  to  Follicular  Fluid”  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533.  A 
Baha’i  discussion  group  meets 
weekly  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  429. 
Computing  Seminar  • A discussion 
of  "REXX  Display  Manager”  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  204. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - 
Artist  Suzy  Lake  gives  a gallery  talk 
on  herexhibiiion  "Cautioned  Homes 
and  Gardens"  at  2 p.m. 

Annual  Meeting  - The  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  holds  its  annual 
meeting  at  3: 10  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 

Zoology  Seminar  - Kirk  Winemiller 
of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 


discusses  the  theoretical  implica- 
tions of  "Life  History  Strategies  in 
North  American  Fishes”  at  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

Volleyball  - The  Guelph  Gryphons 
take  on  McMaster  in  men’s  vol- 
leyball at  8 p.m.  in  the  main  gym. 

Thursday,  Nov.  7 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Helen  Smith  examines  "The 
Immunopathogenesis  of  Bovine  Im- 
munodeficiency-like Virus"  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

MBA  Fair  • Anyone  interested  in 
earning  an  MBA  can  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives of  North  American 
MBA  universities  from  noon  to  3 
p.m.  in  the  University  Centre  court- 
yard. Tlie  fair  is  sponsored  by  the 
CareerCentre  in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre. 

Concert  - Pro  Musica.  a trio  on 
clarinet,  cello  and  piano,  performs  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
107. 

Reading  - Winners  of  the  Common- 
wealth Writers  Prize  will  read  from 
their  works  from  3 to  5 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Lecture  - '“World  Historical 
Change  and  the  Future  of  Progres- 
sive Politics  in  Latin  America”  is  the 
topic  of  James  Petras  at  8 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  1 13. 


We  invite  you  to 

Join  Us 

for  \ 

LUNCH  or  DINNER 
menus  change  weekly 

or  plan  to  come  for  our 
PRIME  RIB  SPECIAL 
every  Friday  and  Saturday  evening 
or  treat  yourself  to  our 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH  -f  1130-2 
We're  known  for  our  elegant  buffet. 

You'll  find  us  in  the  Carden  Place  Hotel 


Evenings  'til  9 p.m.  106  Carden  St.  836-1331 


RtSP/eRIF  CHOICE 


LET  ME  FIND 
mTHE 
RIGHT  PLAN. 


It’s  true:  we  have  a wide  range  of  guaranteed  and  other 
RRSP/RRIF  investments  at  Midland  Walwyn. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  give  you  knowledgeable  advice  on 
RRSPs/RRIFs  - and  flexibility,  control,  knowledgeable  and 
detailed  reporting  through  our  Self  Directed  plans. 

So  why  not  let  me  find  the  best  RRSP/RRIF  for  you?  Call 
me  at  822-8830.  Today! 


MIDLAND  WALWYN 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 
Clara  M.  MaicU  BA  Queen's,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 
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Pension  plans 
suit  varying 
retirement  needs 


This  Is  (he  second  in  a series  of  articles  prepared  with  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Pensions  to  provide  Information  to 
plan  members  so  they  can  consider  possible  alternatives  to  the 
current  University  pension  plans. 

Everyone  needs  reliremeni  income  — income  ihai  will  cover 
their  needs  and  provide  some  protection  from  inflation.  Be- 
cause employees"  individual  retirement  needs  vary,  no  one 
pension  plan  can  meet  the  needs  of  all  employees  completely. 

At  U of  G.  there  are  currently  three  employer-sponsored 
retirement  plans  — the  professional  plan,  the  retirement  plan 
and  the  non-professional  plan. 

The  two  most  common  types  of  pension  plans  are  the 
denned-benefii  and  the  defined-contribuiion.  as  shown  in 
Table  1 . U of  G’.s  plans  are  defined-benefit  plans. 

Campus  employees  contribute  specified  amounts  each  year 
to  finance  their  future  pension  benefits,  and  the  University 
matches  these  contributions.  Retirement  and  professional  plan 
members,  for  example,  make  contributions  in  the  range  of  5.2 
to  5.5  per  cent  of  their  earnings.  Non-professional  plan  mem- 
bers contribute  less. 

Individual  employee  pension  benefits  are  based  on  formula 
calculations.  Table  2 shows  how  these  calculations  are  done, 
using  the  retirement  and  professional  plans  as  examples.  □ 


THE  TWO  BASIC  TYPES  OF  PENSION  PLANS 


FEATURES 

DEFINED  BENEFIT 

DEFINED  CXlNTRIBUnON 
(Money  Purchase) 

Definition 

Employer  guarantees  a defined  pension  benefit  (income) 
at  retirement. 

Empicyer  contributes  an  agreed-on  amoimt  or 
percentage  to  empicyee  retirement  funds. 

Retirement  benefits 

Often  based  on: 

• years  of  credited  service 

• final  best  36  to  60  months  average  salary 

• fixed  retirement  benefit  percentage  (Le.  1.6  per  cent 
of  final  average  eamiogs  times  years  of  service) 

• pension  fund  purcliases  an  annuity  (stream  of 
retirement  benefits) 

Based  on: 

• value  of  accumulated  assets  at  retirement  in  each 
employee’s  investment  account 

• accumulated  contributions  plus  investment  earnings 
are  used  to  purchase  an  annuity  at  prevailing  interest 
rales  on  retirement 

Contributions  (cost) 

For  employees; 

• often  a fixed  percentage  of  employee's  gross  salary 
For  employer: 

• usually  employer  provides  enough  funds  to  ensiu% 
benefits 

• may  choose  to  draw  their  contribution  (rx>m 
accumulated  surplus  (plan  assets) 

For  emplcyees: 

• usually  a fixed  percentage  of  employee's  gross  salary 
For  employer: 

• fixed  percentage  of  emplcyee’s  gross  salary  (cannot 
come  out  of  pension  fund) 

Risk 

• Higher  emi^oyer  risk 

• Employer  must  ’ante  up*  amounts  sufficient  to  meet 
benefit  commitments  in  the  case  of  insufficient  funds. 

• Higher  empkiyee  risk 

• Value  of  accumulated  assets  in  employee's  investment 
account  determine  payout. 

Administration  and 
investment  policy 

Employer  retains  strong  and  final  say. 

Jointly  determined  ty  employees  and  employer. 

Ancillary  benefits 

Portability,  early  retirement  options,  death  and  spousal 
benefits. 

Portability,  early  retirement  options,  death  and  spousal 
benefits  dependent  on  value  of  assets  accumulated. 

Inflation  ai^ustmenta 

Pension  income  can  be  indexed  (protected  from 
inflation). 

Indexing  is  dependent  on  value  of  assets  accumulated. 

Table  2 

Professional  and  retirement  plans 

Pension  formula 

1.4%  X (final  average  earnings*  tip  to  $27,900**)  X (years  of 
service) 

2.0%  X (final  average  earnings  above  $27,900)  X (years  of 
service) 

An  example 

An  employee  retires  after  35  years  with  final  average  earning  of 

calculation 

$50,000 

1.4%X$27,900X35  =$13,671 
plus 

2.0%  X ($50,000  - $27,900)  X 35  = $15,470 
Result:  Total  yearly  pension  is  $29,141 

*nnal  average  earnings 

Average  best  yearly  earnings  over  60  consecutive  month.s 

*•$27,900 

This  figure  is  the  1 99 1 /92  yearly  maximum  pensionable  earnings 
.set  by  the  federal  government  for  calculating  CPP. 

Interpretation 

U of  G plans  are  often  referred  to  as  “two-per- 
cent  plans.”  The  accompanying  example 
shows  that  the  private  pension  part  of  the  plans 
offers  an  average  of  1 .67  per  cent. 

When  integrated  with  Canada  Pension  Plan 
benefits,  however,  the  plan  offers  a combined 
benefit  of  about  two  percent  of  final  average 
salary  for  each  year  of  service.  Employees  pay 
for  this  benefit  with  their  contributions  to  the 
CPP  plan  throughout  their  working  years. 

During  1991.  current  University  employees 
are  making  a CPP  contribution  of  2.3  per  cent 
of  salary,  which  is  matched  by  the  University. 
These  contributions  are  over  and  above  any 
contributions  made  to  U of  G’s  plans.  □ 


CISC's  exclusive  offer 
for  the  University  of  Guelph 


At  CIBC  we  recognize  that  your 
financial  needs  are  as  individual 


UofG 
Housing 
_ Loan 
Program 


I You  could  save  thousands  of 
doUais  with  a CIBC  Mortgage*. 
Ask  us  for  details! 


as  you  are.  That's  why  we  offer 
professional,  personal  service 
and  an  unsurpassed  selection  of 
financial  products,  including  the 
following  EXCLUSIVE  offer  for 
University  of  Guelph  employees; 


UofG 
Computer 
. Loan 
Program 


[Computer  loans  up  to  $4,000 
offer^  at  Prime  Rate  of 
interest!* 


RR5P 

Bonus 

Interest 


I Earn  up  to  1/2%  bonus 
interest  on  University  Pension 
or  Severance  transfers.* 


CIBC 

Aerogold 

VISA- 


Available  ONLY  at  CIBC!  Earn 
Air  Canada  Aeroplan  points 
for  every  dollar  you  charge!* 


*For  details  on  these  and  other  CIBC  products  and  services,  contact  us  at  CIBC  23  College  Avenue  824-6520. 
Portfolio  Management  available  with  Marilyn  Brown,  Account  Manager  Personal  Banking. 
Consultation  by  appointment  at  our  University  Centre  Office. 


Cet  us  working for  you! 
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Lest  we  forget 

A Remembrance  Day  service 
will  be  held  Nov.  1 1 from  10:55 
to  1 1:15  a.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Classes  will  be  suspended 
from  10:45  to  1 1 :20  a.m.  so  that 
all  members  of  the  University 
community  can  participate  in  the 
service.  □ 


Smith  report 
available 

Free  copies  of  ihe  Smith  com- 
mission report  on  posEsecon- 
daiy  education  in  Canada  are 
available  from  the  Senate  Of- 
fice on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.^ 


At  Guelph 
schedule 

At  Guelph  will  publish  its  last 
issue  of  the  fall  semester  Dec. 
1 1 and  its  first  issue  of  the 
winter  .semester  Jan.  8.  If  any 
important  news  breaks  in  the 
interim.  University  Com- 
munications will  release  a spe- 
cial “News  Bulletin."  O 


A grand 
reopening 

Zavitz  Hall  will  officially 
reopen  Nov.  1 1 at  a 4:30  p.m. 
ceremony,  to  be  followed  by  a 
reception  and  tours  of  the  refur- 
bished building. 

In  addition,  the  Department 
of  Fine  Art  will  mount  a show 
of  work  by  the  architects, 
Lett/Smith  Associates  Ltd.  of 
Toronto,  in  its  new  second- 
floor  gallery. 

Special  guests  at  the  cere- 
mony will  include  members  of 
the  Zavitz  family,  repre- 
sentatives of  U of  G depart- 
ments that  have  been  housed  in 
the  building  since  it  opened  in 
1914.  fine  art  graduates  and 
members  of  the  professional 
art  community.  □ 


Crop  cultivars  and  patents  generate  $1  million 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Cultivars  and  patents  devel- 
oped over  the  past  decade  by 
the  Department  of  Crop  Science 
have  now  generated  $1  million  in 
royalties. 

Income  derived  from  developing, 
registering  and  releasing  cultivars 
for  commercial  use,  as  well  as 
royalties  and  income  from  licensed 
technologies  created  by  the  depart- 
ment, reached  $1  million  last 
month,  says  department  chair 
Wally  Beversdorf. 

Royalties  from  cultivars  account 
for  $750,000  of  the  total:  patent 
income  from  hybridization  proces- 
ses accounts  for  the  rest. 

“These  royalties  help  pul  new 
varieties  into  farmers*  hands  by 
supporting  our  cultivar  breeding 
programs.”  says  Beversdorf. 
“Without  royalties,  we  couldn’t 
get  these  kinds  of  results.  Research 
and  development  activity  would  be 
reduced.” 

Royalties  have  been  used  for 
facility  improvement,  equipment 
replacement,  seasonal  labor, 
graduate  .students,  nursery  main- 
tenance and  other  infrastructure 
costs.  Patent  income  is  .shared 
among  the  researchers  who  create 
the  technologies,  the  department. 
OAC  and  the  University. 

Development  of  a new  cultivar 
typically  takes  eight  to  15  years. 
Once  a new  variety  is  approved 
and  registered  by  Agriculture 
Canada,  breeder  seed  is  distributed 
to  seed  growers,  who  multiply  the 
variety  into  commercial  quantities, 
either  through  private  companies 
or  the  SeCan  seed  growers’  as- 
sociation. 

About  two  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
retail  cost  of  the  seed  is  returned  to 
its  developer  in  the  form  of  royal- 
ties. 

Since  1979,  royalties  from  cul- 
tivars and  patents  developed  at 
OAC  and  provincial  colleges  of 
agricultural  technology  have  been 
collected  by  the  Agricultural  Re- 


search Institute  ofOntario(ARIO), 
a corporate  body  responsible  to  the 
provincial  minister  of  agriculture. 
ARIO  holds  the  funds  in  a trust 
account  for  the  cultivar  devel- 
opers’ departments. 

“When  we  need  to  replace  a piece 
of  equipment  or  maintain  a nurs- 
ery, for  example,  we  put  the  cost 
against  our  ARIO  account,”  says 


Human  Resources  is  taking  a new 
full-service  “one-stop  shopping” 
approach  on  campus  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  human  resources 
service  co-ordinators. 

Mary  Magyar.  Jan  Williams.  Jane 
Duck  and  Tracey  Alberico  will  be 
available  to  consult  with  the 
University  community  on  a wide 
range  of  human  resource  issues, 
says  Stu  Brennan,  manager  of 
employee  relations.  This  will  in- 
clude everything  from  helping  with 
recruitment  and  hiring  to  interpret- 
ing collective  agreements. 

Each  co-ordinator  is  responsible 


Beversdorf.  Almost  70  per  cent  of 
the  royalties  collected  by  the  in- 
stitute go  into  U of  G’s  account, 
reflecting  the  amount  of  cultivar 
development  that  has  taken  place 
here.  The  remainder  goes  to 
Ridgetown.  Kemptville,  New 
Liskeard  and  Centralia  agricultural 
colleges. 

Before  ARIO  assumed  its  royalty 


for  different  sectors  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  will  lead  a team  of  three 
service  assistants.  TTtey  will  call  on 
experts  within  Human  Re.sources 
for  advice  on  more  specialized  sub- 
jects such  as  grievances.  say.s 
Brennan. 

Magyar  has  been  working  on 
campus  since  1973  and  has  been 
the  University’s  employment  co- 
ordinator since  1988.  She  is 
responsible  for  the  College  of  Arts. 
College  of  Social  Science,  Finan- 
cial and  Administrative  Services. 
Hospitality  Services,  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre,  the 


mandate,  there  was  no  mechanism 
in  place  to  collect  royalties,  even 
though  OAC  crop  scientists  have 
been  developing  and  releasing  cul- 
tivar varieties  since  1891.  when 
they  made  their  first  cultivar  — 
Dawson’s  golden  chaff  — com- 
mercially available. 

Since  then,  they  have  developed 


President’s  Office,  the  Real  Estate 
Division  and  University  Centre  ad- 
ministration. She  can  be  reached  at 
Ext.  3426. 

Williams  joined  the  University  in 
1972  and  has  worked  as  an  em- 
ployment co-ordinator,  personnel 
assistant  and  job  analyst.  She  is  in 
charge  of  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services,  FACS. 
OAC  and  the  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development. 
She  is  at  Ext.  2669. 

Duck  graduated  from  UofG  with 
a BA  in  1987.  wa.s  a pay  equity 
specialist  with  a communications 
firm  and  has  worked  for  the  past 
year  as  a job  analyst  with  Human 
Resources.  She  will  .serve  CPES. 
OVC  and  Physical  Resources  and 
can  be  reached  at  Ext.  8505. 

Alberico  received  her  B.Sc.  from 
Guelph  in  1987  and  has  completed 
the  certificate  program  in  person- 
nel management.  She  has  worked 
for  the  departments  of  Chemistr>‘ 
and  Biochemistry  and  Nutritional 
Sciences. 

Alberico  is  responsible  for  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs. 
College  of  Biological  Science. 
Graduate  Studies.  Library. 
Registrar’s  Office.  Student  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  Research.  Teaching 
Support  Services.  Toxicology 
Centre.  University  Affairs  and 
Development  and  the  University 
School  of  Continuing  Education. 
She  is  at  Ext.  6599.  3 


MNR  issues  licence  for  gravel  extraction 


Tlie  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  issued  the 
licence  required  by  U of  G and  its  partner  St. 
Lawrence  Cement  to  extract  aggregate  from  the 
University’s  Puslinch  property. 

Approval  of  the  official  plan  de.signation  to  “ex- 
tractive*’ came  in  June  1990.  The  implementing 
zoning  bylaw  was  approved  in  May  1991.  Although 
the  licence  has  been  approved,  other  licensing  con- 
ditions must  be  met  before  extraction  ciin  begin,  says 
John  Armstrong,  director  of  the  Real  Estate 
Division. 

The  province  has  griuued  the  licence  exactly  a year 
after  the  Ontario  Municipal  Boaixl  recommended 
approval  of  zoning  changes  and  of  licence  condi- 
tions to  extract  aggregate  from  the  land  south  i>f 
Highway  401. 

The  University  has  been  considering  aggregate 
extraction  on  the  propeny  since  1974.  It  officially 


applied  for  chiuiges  to  the  official  plan  designation 
jind  zoning  bylaw  and  a licence  to  extract  in  1986. 
Opposition  to  the  plan  by  groups  concerned  about 
agricultural  land  and  wcilund.s  led  to  an  0MB  hear- 
ing that  lasted  from  Noventber  1988  to  Mareh  1990. 

In  the  end.  the  0MB  approved  the  University’s 
plan  to  reserve  40  of  the  total  189  hectares  for 
wetlands,  to  protect  Mill  Creek  and  to  create  buffer 
zones  next  to  the  extraction  operation.  This  amounts 
to  a reduction  in  potential  aggregate  extraction  from 
48  million  tons  to  29  million  tons. 

Actual  extraction  may  begin  next  year,  subject  to 
market  demand,  says  Armstrong. 

U ofG  has  an  agreement  with  St.  Lawrence  Cement 
for  royalties  on  gravel  extracted  from  the  Puslinch 
propeny.  Royalties  are  targeted  for  the  I Iniversity ’s 
new  Heritage  Fund,  which  will  be  used  to  support 
teaching,  research  and  educational  initiatives,  n 


Continued  on  page  4 


The  new  Human  Resources  service  co-ordinators  are.  from  left.  Tracey  Alberico.  Mary  Magyar.  Jan 
Williams  and  Jane  Duck.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.UntversIty  communications 

Human  Resources  names  co-ordinators 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Canadian  values  overlooked  as  fundamental  topic  in  constitutional  debate 


I wish  to  congratulate  the  organiz- 
ing committee  of  the  conference 
"Canada:  Break  Up  or  Restruc- 
ture.” which  was  held  on  campus 
last  week.  I am  proud  to  be  part  of 
the  only  university  to  sponsor  such 
an  event  and  so  demonstrate  its 
commitment  to  the  future  of  our 
country. 

I would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
fundamental  issue  that  was  over- 
looked in  the  debate.  Several 
speakers,  notably  Senator  Michael 
Kirby,  and  conference  participants 
spoke  of  the  guiding  goodwill  and 
common  values  of  Canadians, 
such  as  commitment  to  national  so- 
cial and  medical  programs,  sug- 
gesting that  Canada  will  survive  on 
the  strength  of  its  people. 

I agree  that  it  is  ultimately  in- 
dividual Canadians  who  will  make 
or  break  this  country.  And  that  is 
why  the  question  of  values  is  fun- 
damental to  the  constitutional 
debate.  If  we  are  serious  about  the 
welfare  of  Canada,  we  must  ask: 
"What  are  the  values  of  the  average 
Canadian,  and  what  are  the  im- 
plications of  those  values  for  the 
future  of  Canada?” 

I submit  that  a major  shift  has 
occurred  in  the  value  system  of  our 
society.  Loyalty  and  responsibility 
take  second  place  to  personal  am- 
bition and  hedonism.  Truth  has 
been  replaced  by  the  slippery 
doctrine  of  relativism.  Business, 
politics  and  the  judicial  system  are 
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compromised  by  dishonesty.  So- 
cial programs  are  stretched  by  dis- 
placed persons  (e.specially  children 
and  women  abandoned  by  men). 
Victims  of  about  50  different 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  are 
stressing  our  medical  system. 

We  celebrate  violence  in  enter- 
tainment, while  many  Canadians 
no  longer  feel  safe  in  their  homes 
or  on  the  streets.  As  police  wrestle 


An  article  by  Fh-of.  John  Prescott 
and  Vivian  Nicholson.  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology: 
Rebecca  Fenier,  Clinical  Studies: 
Kathleen  Johnston,  Pathology;  and 
Brent  Hoff.  OMAF,  appeared  in 
Canadian  Veterinary  Journal  32 
(August  1 991):  pages  481  to  486.  It 
is  entitled  “Is  Canine  Leptospirosis 
Underdiagnosed  in  Southern  On- 
tario? A Case  Report  and  Serologi- 
cal Survey." 

Prescott  is  also  co-author  with 
Prof.  Brian  Wilcock.  Pathology: 
Suzanne  Carman,  OMAF:  and 
Andrew  Hoffman.  Clinical  Studies 
of  the  article  "Sporadic,  Severe 
Bronchointerstitial  Pneumonia  of 
Foals.”  which  appeared  in 
Canadian  Veterinary  Journal  32 
(July  1991),  pages  421  to  425. 

An  article  on  “Antimicrobial 
Susceptibility  Testing  of  Veteri- 


OVC  Dean  Ole  Nieken  and  his 
wife.  Marilyn,  were  guests  at  a state 
dinner  last  month  with  the  gover- 
nor-general in  honor  of  Queen 
Margareihe  and  Prince  Henrik  of 
Denmark. 

An  exhibition  of  works  by  Prof. 
Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  Ric  Evans 
and  Ron  Martin  is  at  the  Burlington 
Cultural  Centre  until  Nov.  17. 

Prof.  Owen  Slocombe.  Pathol- 
ogy. is  the  1 991/92  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Veteri- 
nary Parasitologists.  He  has  also 
been  elected  president  of  the  World 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Veterinary  Parasitology  from 
1991  to  1995. 


with  exponentially  increasing 
juvenile  crime,  official  moral 
value  education  programs  forbid 
educators  to  influence  the  moral 
choices  of  their  students. 

It  is  a matter  of  historical  fact  that 
all  successful  democracies  were 
built  on  a Judeo-Christian  value 
system  and  that  throughout  our  his- 
tory. civilizations  that  relinquished 
their  moral  vision  have  not  sur- 


nary  Clinical  Isolates  with  the 
Sceptor  System”  by  John  Papp  and 
Prof.  Anne  Muckle.  VMI,  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Clinical 
Microbiology29  (6):  pages  1 249  to 
1251.  Their  “Evaluation  of  the 
Sceptor  System  for  Identification 
of  Bacteria  of  Veterinary  Origin” 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Clinical 
Microbiology  29  (1):  pages  10  to 
15. 

Muckle  is  also  co-author  with 
Judy  Nemeth,  VMI.  and  Prof. 
Reggie  Lo,  Microbiology,  of  the 
article  "Serum  Resistance  and  the 
TraT  Gene  in  Bovine  Mastitis- 
Causing  Escherichia  Coll''  which 
appeared  in  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy,  pages  343  to  35 1 . 

The  Canadian  Journal  of 
Microbiology  has  published  “Cal- 
cium Binds  to  and  Is  Required  for 
Biological  Activity  of  the  104- 


Prof.  Hugh  Lehman,  Philoso- 
phy. presented  a paper  on  “Values, 
Ethics  and  the  Use  of  Synthetic 
Pesticides  in  Agriculture”  last 
month  at  the  Washington,  D.C., 
conference  “New  Directions  in 
Pesticide  Use:  Environment, 
Economics  and  Ethics.” 

The  paper  “Affect  Control  in  So- 
cial Behavior”  by  Prof.  Neil 
MacKinnon,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  and  David  Heise  of 
Indiana  University  was  presented 
at  the  Fourth  Annual  Group 
Processes  Conference  in  Cincin- 
nati this  summer. 

Prof.  Cathy  Ralston.  HAFA,  at- 
tended the  annual  conference  of  the 
Council  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 


vived  (Toynbee.  A Study  of  His- 
tory, London;  Oxford,  1934- 
1962). 

It  was  therefore  profoundly 
ironic  to  hear  delegates  at  the  unity 
conference  chuckle  at  an  out-of- 
context  joke  by  one  of  the  speakers 
about  the  poor  success  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  I would  suggest 
that  5.000  years  on  the  world  best- 
seller list  must  indicate  some  kind 


Kilodalton  Hemolysin  Produced 
by  ActinobaciUus  Pleuropneumo- 
niae  Serotype  1.”  written  by  Prof. 
Soren  Rosendal  and  graduate  stu- 
dent John  Devenish.  VMI.  It  ap- 
pears in  Volume  37;  pages  318  to 
32 1 . Their  article  “Immunological 
Characterization  of  Breakdown 
Peptides  of  the  104-Kilodalton 
Hemolysin  of  ActinobaciUus 
Pleuropneuinoniae  Serotype  1" 
appeared  in  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy 29  ( 1 99 1 ).  pages  85  to  93. 

Rosendal  is  also  co-author  of 
“Herd  Level  Laboratory  Diagnos- 
tic Approaches  — A Component 
of  Future  Health  Surveillance  of 
Danish  Farm  Animals”  with 
postdoctoral  fellow  Jens  Peter 
Nielsen.  This  article  was  published 
in  Dansk  Veterinaertidsskrift 
1991:  74,  page  19. 

Profs.  Eva  Nagy,  VMI,  and  Peter 


Institutional  Educators  in  Texas 
this  summer.  She  presented  the 
paper  “Towards  a Model  of 
Production  Planning  and  Control 
for  the  Food  Service  Industry” 

Virginia  Gray,  chair  of  Continu- 
ing Education,  has  been  elected 
1991/92  president  of  the  Ontario 
Council  of  University  Continuing 
Education. 

Nancy  Chambers  of  the  treas- 
urer’s department  earned  the  high- 
est marks  of  all  the  1990/91 
graduates  of  the  Canadian  ri.sk 
management  program  of  the  Risk 
and  Insurance  Management 
Society.  She  received  the 
Canadian  chapter's  education 
committee  award.  □ 


of  success. 

I also  challenge  all  Canadians  to 
reconsider  their  roots.  Traditional 
values  are  not  irrelevant  just  be- 
cause they  are  traditional. 

Canada  may  survive  another  con- 
stitutional crisis,  but  it  will  not  sur- 
vive a continued  erosion  of  its 
value  system. 

Prof.  Arthur  Hill 
Department  of  Food  Science 


Dobos,  Microbiology  collaborated 
on  the  report  “Sequence  Analysis 
of  Infectious  Pancreatic  Necrosis 
Virus  Genome  Segment  B and  Its 
Encoded  VPl  Protein:  A Putative 
RNA-Dependent  RNA  Polymer- 
ase Lacking  the  Gly-Asp-Asp 
Motif’  with  Roy  Duncan  of  the 
University  of  Calgary  and  Carla 
Mason  and  Jo-Ann  Leong  of 
Oregon  State  University.  It  was 
published  in  Virology  181,  pages 
541  to  552. 

Dobos,  Nagy  and  Duncan  also 
co-authored  a chapter  on  “Bir- 
naviridae”  for  the  book  Viruses  of 
Invertebrates,  edited  by  Edward 
Kurstak.  O 


Awards 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medi- 
cine, has  received  the  Vet  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Bovine  Practitioners. 

Prof.  Frans  Schryer,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  has  won  the 
1991  Erminie  Wheeler- Voegelin 
Prize  for  his  book  Ethnicity  and 
Class  Conflict  in  Rural  Mexico. 
The  prize  is  awarded  annually  by 
the  American  Society  for  Ethnohis- 
tory  for  the  best  book  on  ethnohis- 
tory  published  in  English  during  the 
previous  year.  Schryer  will  receive 
the  prize  at  the  1991  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society  in  Oklahoma. 

The  International  Council  for 
Game  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
has  awarded  the  1991  Cultural 
Prize  for  the  book  Horns,  Pron- 
ghorn and  Antlers  to  co-editors 
Prof.  George  Buhenik,  Zoology, 
and  his  father,  Anthony  Bubenik.  a 
former  research  scientist  at  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  O 
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Digging  in! 


Prof.  Tom  Hulland,  Pathology, 
turns  the  sod  for  the  OVC 
learning  centre,  as  OVC  Dean 
Ole  Nielsen,  left,  and  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal  look  on.  The 


learning  centre  will  spring  up 
on  the  site  of  OVC’s  grey  barn, 
which  was  demolished  this 
week.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk, 
University  Communications 


Johnston  Hall  focus  of 
1991  Christmas  card 


Are  you  making  a list  and 
checking  it  twice,  trying  to 
decide  who  lo  send  a Christmas 
card  to  this  year?  Why  don’t  you 
beat  the  rush  and,  at  the  same 
time,  send  greetings  to  your 
friends,  family  and  colleagues 
from  the  University  of  Guelph. 

The  University  has  two  styles 
of  Christmas  cards  available  this 
year.  The  first,  shown  below,  has 
an  accordion  pleat,  with  a greet- 
ing on  the  outside  fold. 

Inside,  a line  drawing  shows 
the  front  door  of  Johnston  Hall, 
and  the  message  reads:  “Wish- 
ing you  a peaceful  holiday 
season  and  a joyous  new  year.” 
The  colors  are  red  and  green  on 
while. 

The  second  card  features  the 
tower  of  Johnston  Hall  with  the 
message:  “Wishing  you  the  best 


in  the  holiday  season.''- 

Cards  and  envelopes  have  been 
produced  on  Canadian-made, 
100-per-cent  recycled  and 
recyclable  paper. 

Cards  can  be  custom  imprinted 
with  your  name  or  department 
name.  Customized  cards  should 
be  ordered  by  Nov.  22  on  forms 
that  have  been  sent  to  all  depart- 
ments. 

Cards  without  imprinting  can 
be  purchased  through  University 
Communications  on  Level  4 of 
the  University  Centre.  They  will 
also  be  on  sale  in  the  UC  court- 
yard on  Nov.  25  and  26. 

Both  styles  of  card  are  avail- 
able for  $10  per  package  of  10. 
with  a discount  for  orders  of 
more  than  200.  Imprinting  is 
extra.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  6582.  □ 


Dialling  takes  the  direct  approach 


Telephone  Services  plans  lo  install  a direct-dial  system 
that  V-  ill  allow  incoming  callers  to  reach  University 
extensions  without  operator  assistance. 

If  callers  have  touch-tone  phones  and  know  the 
extension  they  want  to  reach,  they  can  dial  straight 
through  on  the  824-4120  number,  says  Gary  Tatum, 
manager  of  Telephone  Services.  The  automatic  call- 
processing system  will  be  tested  over  the  Christmas 
break  and  introduced  officially  in  January,  he  says. 

Direct  dialing  is  not  entirely  new  on  campus.  For  the 
past  two  years,  outside  callers  have  been  able  lo  dial 
824-4747,  then  an  extension  number,  to  reach  Univer- 
sity contacts  directly.  Tatum  says  that  about  1.200  to 
1,600  of  the  12.000  daily  incoming  callers  lake  ad- 
vantage of  this  direct  number,  which  will  remain  in 
use. 

He  estimates  that  within  three  months.  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  callers  will  be  using  the  new  system  to  route 
their  own  calls.  This  will  reduce  the  operator-handled 
calls  by  about  4.000  a day  during  the  fall  and  winter 
semesters,  easing  the  load  on  a staff  recently  reduced 
by  three  operators  as  a result  of  the  internal  review. 


Operators  will  continue  to  handle  incoming  calls  that 
aren't  rerouted  in  automatic  call  processing,  says 
Tatum.  Calls  will  be  answered  more  quickly,  and 
callers  will  hear  a ! 0-second  message  before  an 
operator  will  answer  and  redirect  the  call.  An  in- 
creased channel  capacity  means  fewer  callers  will 
have  to  wail  while  the  phone  rings,  he  says. 

Variations  of  the  automatic  call-processing  system 
are  already  in  use  at  Brock,  York  and  McMaster 
universities  and  increasingly  used  by  government  of- 
fices. 

The  system  does  have  its  detractors,  however.  Some 
callers  become  frustrated  at  the  recorded  messages  or 
at  being  transferred  from  department  to  deparlmem. 
Tatum  says  the  initial  recorded  message  will  he  brief 
to  allow  fast  passage  to  an  extension  and  quick  access 
to  an  operator  if  one  is  needed. 

He  encourages  University  faculty  and  staff  to  pass 
on  their  extension  number  to  family,  friends  and 
anyone  who  might  be  calling  them  here.  He  suggests 
including  the  number  on  letterhead,  business  cards 
and  leaving  it  along  with  a name  for  return  calls.  71 


Campus  United  Way 
campaign  kicks  off 


The  campus  United  Way  launched 
its  1991  appeal  this  week,  with  its 
highest  goal  ever  — $140,000. 
That’s  14  percent  of  the  city’s  goal 
of$!  million. 

Campaign  chair  Barbara 
Abercrombie.  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. is  hoping  to  boost  U of  G’s 
employee  participation  rate  from 
last  year’s  33.6  per  cent. 

To  encourage  more  people  to  give 
to  the  United  Way,  campus  or- 
ganizers have  planned  incentive 
draws.  A donation  of  $50  or  more 
will  enter  your  name  in  the  draws. 

A grand  prize  draw  for  a weekend 
for  iwo  at  Langdon  Hall  in 


Cambridge  will  be  held  Nov.  25 
during  a bingo  lunch  that  begins  at 
1 1 :30  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

In  addition  to  Abercrombie, 
members  of  the  campaign  commit- 
tee are  Virginia  Gillham,  U of  G 
Library;  Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environ- 
mental Biology;  Prof.  Nigel 
Bunce,  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry; Prof.  Kathy  Schellenberg, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology; 
Mary  Ann  Robinson.  Botany;  Don 
McIntosh,  Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices; Sheila  Hollidge.  Alumni  Af- 
fairs; student  Marly  Williams;  and 
Sandra  Webster,  University  Com- 
munications. G 


Bowl  your 
support! 

Every  Sunday  until  Dec.  8. 
Towne  and  Country  Bowler- 
ama  on  Victoria  Road  North 
will  lake  $6.80  off  your  cost  to 
bowl  and  give  the  other  $10 
directly  to  the  United  Way  if 
you  bring  this  United  Way 
logo  with  you.  This  offer  is 
valid  between  6 ai\d  10  p.m.  G 


German  graduate  students.  Baden-Wurttemberg  exchange 
from  left.  Peter  Wick.  Christof  program.  Other  participants  are 
Weber  and  Thomas  Stegmaier  Reiner  Schmidt  and  Elizabeth 
from  Konstanz  University  are  at  Baltes  from  Hohenheim  Univer- 
U of  G as  part  of  the  Ontario/  sity.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 

Exchange  deadline  nears 


Winning 
writers  give 
readings 

Winners  of  the  Commonwealth 
Writers  Prize  and  regional  winners 
will  visit  campus  Nov.  7 to  hold  a 
news  conference  and  give  public 
readings. 

The  news  conference  will  be  held 
at  2 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre,  followed  by  readings 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  in  Room  1 07  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  A reception 
will  follow  in  the  red  lounge, 

The  administrator  for  the  Com- 
monwealth Writers  Prize  is  Prof. 
Diana  Brydon.  English  Language 
and  Literature.  The  winners  of  the 
prestigious  prize  for  best  book  and 
best  first  book  will  be  announced 
Nov.  6 at  Toronto's  St.  Lawrence 
Hall. 

The  Commonwealth  Writers 
Prize,  established  in  1987  by  the 
Commonwealth  Foundation,  is 
awarded  annually  lo  writers  in  four 
regions:  Africa;  the  Caribbean  and 
Canada;  Eurasia:  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  South  Pacific. 

This  year  marks  the  first  time  the 
prize  has  been  awarded  in  Canada. 

Authors  scheduled  to  read  are  Syl 
Cheney-Coker  and  Karen  King- 
Aribisalu  of  Africa.  A.S.  Byatt  and 
Louis  de  Bernieres  of  Eurasia. 
David  Malouf  and  Thea  Welsh  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific,  and  Pauline  Melville  of  the 
Caribbean  and  Canada.  The  only 
regional  winner  unable  to  attend  is 
Canada's  Alice  Munro.  G 


U of  G students  have  one  more 
month  to  apply  to  study  in  Germany 
next  year  with  the  Ontario/Baden- 
Wuntemberg  exchange  program. 

Under  the  program,  which  began 
in  1991.  up  to  50  Ontario  students 
will  travel  lo  the  south  German 
province  of  Baden- Wiirtiemberg  to 
study  for  a year  at  one  of  the 
province’s  nine  universities. 

In  return,  German  students  can 
enrol  in  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate programs  in  various  dis- 
ciplines at  Ontario  universities. 
This  year,  five  Gemian  students 
from  the  universities  of  Konstanz 
and  Hohenheim  are  at  Guelph  for 
two  semesters. 

The  exchange  program  is  pan  of 
a special  relationship  that  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Baden- 


Wurttemberg  have  developed  in 
the  fields  of  education,  government 
administration  and  the  arts,  says 
Prof.  Renate  Ben.son.  Languages 
and  Literatures,  program  co-or- 
dinator for  Guelph. 

Students  who  have  completed  at 
least  their  .second  year  of  studies 
and  have  a working  knowledge  of 
German  are  eligible  to  apply,  says 
Benson.  The  program  is  not.  how- 
ever. limited  to  language  students. 
Before  they  begin  studying  in  Ger- 
many. students  lake  an  intensive 
four-week  language  course  in 
Heidelberg. 

The  deadline  for  applying  to  the 
program  is  Dec.  2.  For  application 
information,  call  Benson  at  Ext. 
3883  or  Ext.3l82.G 
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Vanier  Cup  offers  discount  tickets 


U of  G alumni  are  being  offered  a 
discount  on  tickets  for  the  1991 
Vanier  Cup  to  be  held  at  the  Sky- 
Dome  in  Toronto  Nov.  30. 

Prime  and  box  seats  are  being 
discounted  from  $25.13  to  $20.50 
and  end  zone  seats  from  $15.13  to 
12.63  (plus  a $1  service  charge). 
Orders  must  be  in  by  Nov.  1 5 if  you 
wish  to  have  your  tickets  mailed 
and  by  Nov.  22  if  you  plan  to  pick 
them  up. 

To  order,  call  the  Vanier  Cup  hot- 


line at  416-288-9546,  tell  them 
you're  a Guelph  alumnus  and  that 
you  read  about  the  discount  in  Ai 
Guelph.  All  Guelph  alumni  will  sit 
together  at  the  game. 

Prior  to  kickoff,  there  will  be  a 
parade  of  colors  involving  alumni 
from  all  40  Canadian  universities. 
TSN  will  provide  coverage  of  each 
university  in  the  parade.  If  you'd 
like  to  join  the  parade,  call  Trish 
Walker,  director  of  alumni  affairs, 
at  Ext.  2122  and  tell  the  game  or- 


Cultivars  Continued  from  page  I 
94  cultivars.  including  varieties  of- 
winter  wheat,  barley,  soybeans, 
canola,  white  beans,  oats,  alfalfa, 
grasses,  triticale,  peanuts  and  peas. 

For  Guelph,  the  major  income 
generators  have  been: 

■ Bruce  spring  barley,  developed 
in  1977  ($303,000); 

■ Perth  barley.  1975  ($196,000): 

■ OAC  Triton  canola,  1984 
($170,000); 

■ OAC  Kippen  barley,  1987 

($100,000); 

■ OAC  Woodstock  oats.  1983 
($95,000);  and 

■ OAC  Minto  alfalfa.  1983 
($30,000); 

In  addition.  10  varieties  of 
soybeans  released  in  varying  years 
have  yielded  $70,000. 

A number  of  successful  white 
bean  varieties  developed  by 


Department  of  Crop  Science  are 
also  on  the  market.  The  depart- 
ment's first  wheat  cultivar  in 
recent  years.  OAC  Zavitz.  was  just 
released  in  August.  And  this 
winter,  $44,000  worth  of  royalty 
funds  will  be  used  to  speed  up  the 
release  of  a new  soybean  variety 
for  next  year. 

“Without  the  royalties,  we 
couldn't  afford  to  multiply  the  new 
variety  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
industry  would  have  to  wait  an 
extra  year."  says  Beversdorf. 

U of  G has  one  of  the  most  active 
crop  breeding  and  development 
departments  in  Canada,  with  more 
than  1 00  faculty,  staff  and  students 
involved  in  developing  cultivars 
and  enhancing  the  quality,  produc- 
tivity and  stability  of  Ontario 
crops.O 
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CUnEN  CLUB 

TENNIS 

PROMOTION 

Special 


Limited  TimeTennis  Packages 

The  Cuhen  Club  will  be  offering  a limifed  number  of  fennis  packages  in 
the  Tennis  Membership.  These  packages  will  be  available  for  adults, 
families  and  juniors,  if  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a new  tennis 
member  or  adding  to  your  existing  membership,  you  can  do  so  by 
contacting:  Brooks  HIpgrave,  Racquets  Manager  at  (519)  824-0611. 


Message 

Tennis  is  a sport  of  a lifetime.  It  does 
not  matter  it  you  are  seven  or 
seventy,  you  can  play  and  improve 
your  tennis  game.  We  offer  a new 
court  surface,  a Level  III  Certilied 
Coach,  many  different  activities  such  rnTTF 
as:  ladders,  round  robins,  socials  and  r i ! H ; 


compelilive  tournaments.  As  well,  we  lJ  S 

offer  free  walk-on  tennis  in  the  rTtTf  MTlTff.  T ' i 


offer  free  walk-on  tennis  in  the 
summer  months. 

SS^ 
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Rates 

The  special  package  includes  the  Club 
entrance  fee,  initiation  lee,  one  year  of 
annual  lees  and  10  hours  of  court  lime  to  be 
used  whenever  you  wish. 

These  prices  do  not  include 
the  7%  G.S.T. 


Normal 

Package 

Savings 

Adult 

$1,585 

$1,000' 

$585 

Husband  & \^fe 

$1,985 

$1,200‘ 

$785 

Family 

$2,095 

$1,300' 

$795 

Junior 

$ 365 

$ 335' 

$ 30 

CUHEN  CLUB 

too  COLLEGE  AVE.E. 


GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


824-2650 


ganizers  when  you  call  to  order 
your  ticket.  Meet  at  "Windows  in 
SkyDome”  west  of  Gate  1 anytime 
after  noon  for  a pre-parade  party. 

After  the  game,  there  will  be  a 
party  at  the  Metro  Convention 
Centre  with  music,  dancing  and  a 
big  screen  to  show  a replay  of  the 
game.  Cost  is  $5.  Indicate  whether 
you  wish  to  attend  when  you  order 
your  ticket. 

As  an  added  bonus,  VIA  Rail  is 
offering  a 40-per-cent  discount  on 
tickets  to  Toronto  Nov.  30,  subject 
to  availability.  O 

Women’s  studies 
program  gets  a 
room  of  its  own 

After  12  years  on  campus,  the 
women’s  studies  program  will 
finally  have  some  space  of  its  own 
when  it  opens  a new  office  in  Room 
043  of  the  MacKinnon  Building 
Nov.  13. 

The  office  marks  a stronger  com- 
mitment by  the  University  toward 
interdepartmental  programs,  says 
Prof.  Joanna  Boehnert,  Psychol- 
ogy, director  of  the  program.  She 
notes  that  the  program  was  only 
allocated  its  own  budget  in  1990. 

The  interdisciplinary  program  of- 
fered its  first  course,  “Introduction 
to  Women’s  Studies,”  in  1979.  A 
seminar  in  women’s  studies  was 
first  offered  in  1980.  Another  22 
courses,  including  “Women  and 
Art,”  “Sociology  of  the  Family" 
and  "Human  Evolution.”  are  also 
part  of  the  program. 

Students  in  the  program  can  take 
women’s  studies  as  their  major  for 
a general  BA  or  as  a minor  for  an 
honors  BA,  but  this  is  under 
review,  says  Boehnert.  An  honors 
major  may  soon  be  offered. 

The  office  opening  will  be 
celebrated  with  a ceremony  in  the 
ground-floor  lounge  near  the  new 
office  from  3:30  to  5 p.m.  It  will 
feature  a ribbon  cutting  by  Dean  of 
Arts  David  Murray,  who  is  also  the 
designated  dean  of  women’s 
studies,  and  a special  musical 
presentation  by  women’s  studies 
student  Sabina  Chatterjee.O 


Nominations  sought 

Faculty  who  have  made  ouLstand- 
ing  contributions  to  education  at  U 
of  G have  a chance  to  be  honored 
with  the  John  Bell  Award. 

The  award  is  named  in  memory 
of  Prof.  John  Bell,  former  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Languages  and 
Literatures,  who  died  in  1987. 

Deadline  for  nominations  is  Dec. 
31.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  Senate  Office  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  □ 


Notices 


Choir  performs  Handel 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  for  up- 
coming concerts  by  the  U of  G 
Choir  and  Orchestra.  The  choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Hall,  will  perform  Handel’s 
"Alexander’s  Feast”  at  Chalmers 
United  Church  Nov.  23  at  8 p.m. 
The  orchestra,  led  by  Henry 
Janzen.  will  perform  Dec.  2 at  8 
p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall.  Tickets 
are  $8  general.  $6  for  students 
and  seniors,  and  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Music. 
Room  209  in  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  Ext.  3988. 

Make  Xmas  ornaments 

Learn  to  make  your  own  environ- 
mentally friendly  Christmas 
decorations  at  a natural  Christ- 
mas and  winter  ornaments  work- 
shop Nov.  28  from  7 to  1 0 p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 
The  $15  fee  includes  accessories. 
Register  by  Nov.  2 1 at  Ext.  3932. 

Walk  safely 

Working  late?  Faculty  and  staff 
are  eligible  for  escorts  across 
campus  by  Campus  Safe  Walk, 
which  operates  daily  from  9 p.m. 
to  1:30  a.m.  Call  Ext.  2245  to 
arrange  a walking  escort. 
Anyone  interested  in  being  a 
volunteer  e.scort  should  call 
Stephanie  Van  Egmond  at  Ext. 
4845. 

Christian  Farmers  meet 

The  Christian  Farmers  Federa- 
tion of  Ontario  is  holding  its  an- 
nual convention  and  banquet 
Dec.  5 at  the  Italian-Canadian 
Club,  135  Ferguson  St.  This 
year’s  theme  is  “The  Farmer- 
Consumer  Connection.”  Tickets 
are  $20  for  the  convention  and 
$20  for  the  banquet.  Register  at 
837- 1620  by  Nov.  29. 

Psychology  study 
seeks  participants 

A graduate  researcher  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Linda  Wood, 
Psychology,  wishes  to  talk  to 
women  who  have  had  sexual  in- 
tercourse against  their  will.  For 
more  information  about  the 
study,  call  Ext.  3591.  All  in- 
quiries will  be  confidential. 

Youth  exchange 

Canada  World  Youth  is  recruit- 
ing Canadians  and  landed  im- 
migrants aged  17  to  20  for 
exchange  programs  with 
countries  in  Africa.  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Jan. 
31.  1992.  For  application  forms 
and  information,  contact  Canada 
World  Youth.  Ontario  Regional 
Office,  386  Bloor  St.  W.,  Second 


Floor.  Toronto  M5S  1X4,  416- 
922-0776,  or  see  the  bulletin 
board  at  International  Education 
Services. 

Chemistry  seminar 

The  annual  Saturday  seminar  of 
the  Guelph- Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry 
Nov.  16  features  Prof.  Alan 
Mellors,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, discussing  “From 
Calves  to  Cancer:  The  O- 
Sialoglycoprolease  of  Pasteurel- 
la  Haemolytica."  The  seminar 
begins  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  1 302  of 
the  Davis  Centre  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo. 

Fund-raising  nostalgia 

Wellington  Hospice  Care  pre- 
sents “An  Evening  in  the  Of- 
ficers’ Mess:  1941"  Nov.  9 at  6 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Armory.  The 
fund-raising  gala  will  feature 
entertainment  by  Company  234, 
an  auction,  dancing  and  Monte 
Carlo  Games.  Tickets  are  $45 
($20  is  tax-deductible)  and  are 
available  at  836-3921  or  836- 
2 144.  Proceeds  go  to  support  pal- 
liative care  work. 

Aid  for  Nicaragua 

Trucks  to  Nicaragua,  a new  or- 
ganization aiming  to  transport  a 
truck  and  supplies  to  Nicaragua, 
will  hold  its  first  meeting  Nov.  1 1 
at  8:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 19  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  Volun- 
teers will  be  needed  to  help  raise 
money  to  buy  a truck  and  sup- 
plies and  to  join  a caravan  to 
drive  the  truck  down  to 
Nicaragua.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Karen  at  Ext.  8966. 

Report  on  Jordan 

Prof.  Bill  James,  director  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  will 
report  on  a recent  10-day  study 
trip  to  Jordan  with  colleague 
Prof.  Hugh  Ayers  Nov.  15  at  3 
p.m.  in  Room  112A  of  the 
Thornbrough  Building.  James 
and  Ayers  met  with  faculty  and 
administrators  at  the  Jordan 
University  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  discuss  curriculum  for 
a new  department  of  agricultural 
engineering.  They  also  toured  the 
Jordan  Valley,  inspecting  water 
developments,  field  stations, 
laboratories  and  farms. 

Pierrefonds  reunion 

A reunion  of  the  1977  class  of 
Pierrefonds  Comprehensive 
High  School  in  Montreal  will  be 
held  next  May  23,  and  organizers 
are  trying  to  track  down  grad- 
uates from  that  year.  Grads  are 
asked  to  contact  Pat  St.  Laurent 
at  514-620-8977  or  Maureen 
Delaney  at  416-5 12-2762. 


-THE  GIFT  COLLECTION- 

Make  the  highlight  of  your  visit 
our  Magical  Christmas  Shop. 

COLLECTOR'S  MUSIC  BOXES  UNIQUE  TREE  ORNAMENTS  ♦ SEASONAL  LINENS, 

CANDLES  AND  GREETING  CARDS  ♦ DECORATIVE  WREATI  IS  ♦ GARLANDS  Sc  TREES 

One  Quebec  Street  Guelph.Ontario  NlH  2Tl  (519)  821-1260 
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Scientists  have  their  ups  and  downs 


In  a KC-135  airplane,  Jesko  von  Windheim,  front,  conducts  his 
research  strapped  down  to  avoid  floating  into  space  — like  the 
colleague  behind  — during  periods  of  low  gravity. 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

Sometimes  it  takes  a strong 
stomach  to  be  a scientist 
That’s  what  Prof.  Mike  Cocivera! 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  dis- 
covered last  month  when  he 
travelled  to  Johnson  Space  Centre 
in  Houston,  Texas,  to  send  some 
electrochemical  experiments  on 
two  gut-wrenching,  two-hour 
flights  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  experiments,  which  will  pro- 
vide Cocivera  with  information  on 
how  semiconductors  can  be 
“grown”  in  very  low  gravity,  were 
carried  out  in  a KC- 1 35  airplane,  a 
modified  707  affectionately 
known  as  the  “Vomit  Comet." 

The  airplane,  leased  from  NASA 
by  the  Canadian  Space  Agency, 
flies  in  a roller  coaster-like  pattern 
that  provided  brief  periods  of 
“microgravity,”  a gravitational 
force  one-thousandth  that  of  nor- 
mal gravity.  Cocivera’s  ex- 
perimental apparatus  was  operated 
during  these  low-gravity  periods. 

During  the  flights,  the  plane  flew 
a parabolic  pattern,  climbing  at  a 
45-degree  angle  to  an  altitude  of 
34,000  feel,  then  curving  back 
down  in  descent  at  45  degrees  to 
20,000  feet. 

This  cycle  was  repeated  40  times 
in  each  flight.  At  the  peak  of  each 
curve,  or  parabola,  the  plane  ex- 
perienced 20  to  25  seconds  of 
microgravity. 

During  these  periods,  Cocivera’s 
former  graduate  student  Jesko  von 
Windheim  operated  the  electro- 
chemical cells  of  the  experimental 
apparatus.  The  cells,  24  in  all,  used 
an  electrical  current  to  deposit  a 
thin  fllm  of  cadmium  selenide,  a 
semiconductor,  on  different  metal 
electrodes. 

Von  Windheim  operated  a small 
computer  that  was  programmed 
with  information  about  each  cell. 
Some  cells  received  a current 
during  every  cycle  of  the  flight, 
some  for  only  a few  cycles. 

The  different  cadmium  selenide 
films  that  resulted  will  be  analysed 
by  Cocivera  and  postdoctoral  fel- 
low Shixing  Weng  to  see  if  their 
properties  are  different  from  those 
of  films  grown  in  normal  gravity. 

Preparation  for  the  flights  took 
months,  both  for  von  Windheim, 


who  was  on  the  actual  flights,  and 
for  Cocivera,  who  supervised.  To 
fly  in  the  KC-135.  von  Windheim 
had  to  pass  the  physical  used  tp 
screen  air  force  pilots.  His  vision, 
hearing,  co-ordination  and  con- 
ditioning were  all  checked. 

He  was  then  tested  on  his  ability 
to  withstand  the  low  pressures  that 
might  occur  if  the  cabin  depres- 
surized at  high  altitudes.  This 
meant  he  went  into  a low  pressure 
chamber  at  an  armed  forces  instal- 
lation in  North  Carolina  and  did 
exercises  for  a few  minutes  in  an 
atmosphere  with  one-half  the  nor- 
mal atmospheric  pressure. 

In  the  meantime,  the  experimen- 


tal apparatus  was  being  designed 
and  built  at  Guelph  by  departmen- 
tal electronics  speciali.si  Ian 
Renaud  and  machinist  Terry 
White. 

In  September,  Cocivera  and  von 
Windheim  flew  to  Houston,  where 
they  were  conditioned  for  the 
rigors  of  the  flights  by  taking  test 
flights  in  an  aerobatic  biplane 
called  a Pitts  Special.  The  pilot,  a 
Canadian  Space  Agency  astronaut, 
took  them  though  a series  of  spins 
and  loops  to  get  them  used  to  the 
unusual  forces  experienced  during 
the  parabolic  flights. 

During  some  of  the  aerobatic 
manoeuvres,  passengers  ex- 


)erience  forces  up  to  4g  or  four 
imes  as  strong  as  normal  gravity. 
Mausea  is  a common  effect  of  these 
lights,  admits  Cocivera.  but  they 
ire  a good  preparation  for  the  KC- 
135. 

The  KC-135  was  designed  for  ex- 
perimental missions  and  has  been 
flying  them  since  1 954.  Most  of  the 
seats  have  been  removed,  and  the 
walls  have  been  padded  to  keep 
passengers  from  hurting  themsel- 
ves as  they  float  in  the  low  gravity. 
Equipment  must  be  strapped  down, 
but  straps  for  people  are  optional. 

Everything  the  researchers 
needed  for  the  flights,  including 
tools  and  chemicals,  had  to  be 
brought  from  Canada,  says 
Cocivera.  NASA  supplied  only  the 
plane,  the  pilot,  the  flight  suits . . . 
and  the  air  sickness  bags. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  these  initial 
experiments,  he  says,  is  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  making  bet- 
tercadmium  selenide  semiconduc- 
tor films  with  improved  electrical 
conductivity  and  crystalline  struc- 
tures. 

Crystals  made  underthese  condi- 
tions should  be  larger  and  more 
unifomi  because  convection  cur- 
rents almost  disappear  at  low 
gravity.  This  allows  the  cadmium 
and  selenium  atoms  to  diffuse 
more  uniformly  to  the  surface  of 
the  film. 

At  normal  gravity,  convection 
currents  can  affect  this  diffusion 
process,  interfering  with  the 
growth  of  crystals. 

Cadmium  selenide  was  chosen 
for  study  because  it  has  many  ap- 
plications, including  use  in  transis- 
tors. photocopying  machines  and 
videocameras.  In  later  experi- 
ments. a number  of  different  semi- 
conductors will  be  grown. 

Cocivera  is  already  planning  for 
the  next  flight  in  March  1992.  He 
hopes  to  have  his  experimental  ap- 
paratus fully  automated,  by  includ- 
ing an  accelerometer  that  can  sense 
the  forces  in  the  plane  and  tell  the 
computer  when  the  periods  of 
microgravity  begin  and  end. 

Cocivera  will  be  aboard  the 
March  flights  with  his  air  sickness 
bag  to  test  the  automated  equip- 
ment. but  if  it  works,  future  ex- 
perimental flights  will  not  need  to 
be  accompanied  by  air-sickness- 
prone  scientists.  G 


Bibliography  to  boost  awareness  of  Canadian  film 


by  John  Bastin 
Office  of  Re.search 

Film  critics,  scholars  and  students  alike  will 
benefit  from  a comprehensive  Canadian  film 
bibliography  being  compiled  by  researchers  at  U 
ofG. 

The  filmography  will  address  the  shortage  of 
scholastic  reference  materials  on  Canadian 
film,  says  independent  researcher  Ian 
Easierbrook,  previously  with  Teaching  Support 
Services  (TSS). 

“There  have  been  very  few  publications  of  the 
breadth  we’re  undertaking  on  the  topic,  he 
says.  “Our  listing  fulfils  a legitimate  need  in  the 
film  community.” 

The  filmography  will  appeal  to  people  in- 
trigued not  only  by  trivia,  but  also  by  the 
Canadian  cultural  identity,  says  Easterbrook. 

“These  films  provide  a cross-sectional  mirror- 
ing of  what  it  means  to  be  Canadian.  It  s inter- 
esting to  see  how  our  identity  has  been  shaped 
O'"  misshaped  within  the  film  genre.” 

Other  project  participants  are  Bernard  Katz, 
head  of  the  library's  humanities  and  social 
science  division;  Paul  Salmon,  a lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Drama;  and  independent  re- 
searcher Kathleen  Scott,  who,  like  E.Tsierbrook. 


was  previously  with  TSS. 

Each  project  member  is  playing  an  integral 
role.  Katz  is  guiding  the  team  in  appropriate 
library  and  bibliographic  practice  and  suggest- 
ing research  avenues  and  materials.  Scott  is 
developing  the  database  structures  and  indices, 
creating  the  format  for  the  camera-ready  copy 
and  final  database  for  circulation. 

Salmon  is  counselling  the  team  on  current 
research  writing  in  film.  Easterbrook’s  primary 
role  is  overall  co-ordination  of  the  project,  as 
well  as  providing  references  from  his  extensive 
personal  file  on  Canadian  films. 

Easterbrook  wonders  how  many  Canadians 
appreciate  and  recognize  film  as  the  powerful 
medium  it  is.  and  how  popular  opinion  is  often 
influenced  by  film  and  vice  versa.  He  hopes  the 
filmography  will  help  interpret  Canada  to 
Canadians  as  well  as  to  others. 

The  finished  product  will  provide  a com- 
prehensive listing  of  some  2..500  feature  films 
from  1930  to  the  present  that  have  — or  allege 
to  have  — Canadian  characters  or  Canadian 
locations.  This  will  include  references  such  as 
Humphrey  Bogart  referring  to  himself  as  a 
Canadian  in  The  African  Queen. 

Each  film's  entry  will  provide  a thumbnail 


sketch,  including  a rough  plot  summary  and  an 
abbreviated  list  of  actors. 

The  next  two  years  will  involve  an  exhaustive 
search  for  references  to  Canadian  characters  in 
film,  and  locations  in  Canada  where  films  of 
any  nationality  have  been  shot,  including  Hol- 
lywood films  like  Snpennan.  Ai>ne.s  of  God  and 
Ramho. 

The  team  is  particularly  interested  in  tracking 
down  Canadian  references  or  locations  in  fea- 
ture films  made  in  languages  other  than  French 
and  English. 

The  filmography  is  complemented  by  a 
similar  effort  at  Concordia  University  in 
Montreal,  where  a team  is  preparing  a bibliog- 
raphy of  all  printed  materials  written  about 
Canadian  film. 

"The  two  together  represent  a new  plateau  of 
awareness  ofCanadian  film."  says  Easterbrool 

The  projected  completion  date  fortheGuelpn- 
based  project,  which  will  appear  in  a limited- 
edition  format,  is  June  1993. 

The  project  is  being  funded  by  a grant  from 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council.  The  support  will  be  used  mainly  to  hire 
re.search  assistants  to  write  and  edit  entry 
material.  G 


Trees  stock 
up  for  the 
long  winter 

by  Kathe  Gray 
Office  of  Research 

Just  as  a bear  gains  weight  to 
prepare  for  winter,  hardwood  trees 
bulk  up  and  store  extra  nutrients  in 
anticipation  of  spring.  A U of  G 
research  team  has  discovered  that, 
for  survival,  trees  store  unique 
proteins,  in  addition  to  lesser 
amounts  of  sugars  and  fats. 

Although  the  "recycling”  of 
nutrients  in  trees  has  Iwen  known 
for  some  time,  there  has  been  dis- 
agreement about  the  storage  site 
and  form  in  which  the  nutrients  are 
stored.  Botany  professor  John 
Greenwood,  students  Suzanne 
Wetzel  and  Lianne  Todd  and  tech- 
nician Cobi  Demmers  have  found 
that  trees  store  proteins  in  their 
bark  and  new  wood  prior  to  winter, 
so  they  can  be  used  for  new  growth 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible. 

Hot  topic 

"This  is  a hot  topic  in  botany," 
says  Greenwood.  "Guelph  is  near, 
if  not  at.  the  lead  in  research." 

He  and  his  colleagues  have  pub- 
lished seven  scientific  papers  on 
their  findings,  which  show  the 
protein  (a  form  of  nitrogen,  an  im- 
portant nutrient  for  plant  growth) 
stored  in  bark  and  new  wood  is 
generally  three  to  five  times  greater 
during  the  overwintering  period  — 
the  lime  between  leaf  shedding  and 
bud  formation  — than  at  other 
times  of  the  year. 

Greenwood  says  the  increase  and 
variability  in  vegetative  storage 
proteins  fVSPs).  in  particular,  is 
especially  notable.  VSPs  are 
species-  or  family-specific.  Fast- 
growing trees  like  willow  and 
poplar  tend  to  store  VSPs  effective- 
ly. but  slower-growing  species  like 
maple  and  oak  are  less  efficient. 

"We  assume  that  increased  levels 
of  vegetative  storage  proteins 
means  better  survival  and  even  the 
potential  for  increa.sed  yield."  says 
Greenwood. 

Gene  transfer 

These  findings  have  important 
implications  for  gene  transfer,  he 
says.  Researchers  may  be  able  to 
improve  temperate  hardwoods  by 
transferring  genes  from  species 
that  secure  VSPs  well  to  those  that 
do  not  — a procevs  similar  to  the 
hybridization  of  seeds  to  create  a 
hardier  strain  of  plant. 

Greenwood  says  it’s  also  likely 
that  hardwood  yield  can  be  in- 
creased by  augmenting  the  quality 
orquantity  ofthe  nitrogen  reserves. 

The  research  team  suspects  that 
other  deciduous  perennials  like 
grapes  and  kiwi  fruit  may  also 
prepare  for  overwintering  by 
laying  down  VSPs. 

This  research  is  supported  by  the 
Canada-Ontario  Forestry  Resource 
Development  Agreement  and 
NSERC.  G 


Aid  for  forest  research 

Tlie  Forestry  Canada/NSERC  Re- 
search Partnership  Program  sup- 
ports graduate  students  and 
postdoctoral  fellows  working  on 
projects  consistent  with  the  priority 
researeh  needs  of  Canada’s  forests. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is 
Nov.  15.  Information  and  applica- 
tion forms  are  available  from  the 
Office  of  Research.  G 
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Campus  Canada 


This  issue  of  Al  Guelph  rein- 
troduces “Campus  Canada”  — a 
collection  of  news  items  from 
university  campuses  across  the 
country. 

The  material  is  compiled  by  At 
Guelph  staff  from  university  news 
publications  .such  as  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario’s  Western 
News,  the  University  of  Ottawa’s 
Gazette.  Brock  University’s  Cam- 
pus News,  the  McMa.tter  Courier. 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University’s 


Police  beat 

The  fol  lowing  occurrences  were  in- 
vestigated by  University  Police  in 
September. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  Fitiy-one  occurrences  of 
damage,  totalling  $14,905.  were 
reported.  Thirty-three  disturbances 
and  28  noise  complaints  were  also 
Investigated. 

Harassment  and  assaults;  Five 
assault  complaints  were  received, 
including  one  sexual  assault,  two 
indecent  acts  and  one  harassment. 
Four  obscene/nuisance  telephone 
calls  were  also  investigated. 

Liquor/drug-related  offences; 
Police  issued  53  charges  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act.  including  un- 
lawfully consuming  or  possessing 
liquor  in  a public  place,  intoxica- 
tion in  a public  place,  consuming 
liquor  under  age  and  having  care 
and  control  of  a vehicle  with  liquor 
available  to  driver. 

Thefts:  Eighty-nine  ca.ses  of  theft 
involving  University  and  private 
property  were  reported.  Valued  at 
$30,068,  the  property  included 
bicycles,  computers,  office  furni- 
ture. wallefs/cash.  build/ng 
materiais/tools  and  stereos.  Police 


Laureate,  Simon  Fraser  Week,  the 
University  of  Waterloo’s  Gazette, 
UBC  Reports,  Queen's  Gazette, 
This  Week  at  Carleton,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto’s  Bulletin,  the 
University  of  Alberta’s  Folio  and 
the  McGill  Reporter. 

The  column  publishes  highlights 
only.  If  you  would  like  the  com- 
plete article  or  the  address  of  the 
publication,  call  University  Com- 
munications staff  writer  Roberta 
Franchuk  at  Ext.  2592. 


also  conducted  three  break-and- 
enter  investigations. 

Trespa.ssing:  Twenty-three  sus- 
picious persons  were  investigated, 
resulting  in  10  warnings  under  the 
Trespass  to  Property  Act. 

Alarms:  Police  responded  to  24 
false  electronic  alarms  for  emer- 
gency assistance  and  33  false 
phone  alarms. 

Vehicle  offences:  Nine  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  inves- 
tigated. Highway  Traffic  Act  char- 
ges laid  included:  one  charge  of 
failing  to  surrender  a driver’s 
licence;  two  charges  of  making  an 
improper  left  turn;  two  charges  of 
speeding:  one  charge  of  driving  a 
motor  vehicle  with  defective  tail 
lights:  and  one  charge  of  impaired 
driving.  Eight  waming.s  were  is- 
sued for  defective  vehicles  or  for 
failing  to  produce  a licence  or 
proof  of  insurance.  □ 


A peer  help  line  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  offers  support 
to  students  with  academic  or  per- 
sonal problems.  A growing 
demand  by  students  for  peer  coun- 
selling  led  the  university  to 
develop  the  phone-in  service. 
Trained  volunteers  offer  confiden- 
tial listening  and  referrals. 

Researchers  from  McMaster 
University  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  working  together  at 
the  Institute  of  Environment  and 
Health  to  tackle  human  health 
problems  caused  by  environmental 
degradation.  The  institute  was  set 
up  in  January  1991  to  conduct  re- 
search. suggest  solutions  for 
prevention  and  control  of  environ- 
mental damage,  develop  programs 
in  environment  and  health  educa- 
tion. and  influence  public  policy. 

To  ease  its  space  problems,  the 
University  of  Waterloo  has  pur- 
chased an  office  building  adjoining 
the  campus.  The  $2. 8-million 
former  B.F.  Goodrich  building  will 
provide  more  than  3.000  square 
metres  of  floor  space. 

Queen's  University  celebrated 
its  150th  anniversary  last  month 
with  the  unveiling  of  a Queen’s 
postage  stamp,  a special  convoca- 
tion ceremony  and  a visit  from 
Prince  Charles  and  Princess  Diana. 
Queen’s  is  one  of  only  a few 
posisecondary  institutions  to  be 
honored  by  Canada  Post  with  its 
own  postage  stamp. 

The  University  of  British 
Columbia  bookstore  claims  the 
title  as  the  Canadian  university 
bookstore  with  the  largest  sales 
volume.  Although  UBC  is  number 
23  in  terms  of  enrolment  among 
the  North  American  universities 
surveyed,  the  bookstore  was 
seventh  in  sales  volume  on  the  con- 
tinent. □ 


ENVEIOPE  STUFf  ING  - WOO  - $800  evey  week  - 
Fiee  Delays;  SASElo 

Biookslnletnilionil.lnc. 

PO  6o»6S0605‘Otlan(io,FL328S8 
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Movie  ♦ Pop  ♦ Chips  $4.99  • 

951  GORDON  : 

767-1878  ; 

7 days  daily  ..a  24  hour  J 
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Classifieds 


For  sale 


Remo  drum  practice  pad.  gi'I's  three- 
speed  bicycle,  Ext.  6500. 

1985  Mazda  626.  four-door,  five- 
speed.  824-9126. 

The  Art  of  Heraldry.  An  Encyclopedia 
of  Armory.  1906  edition,  color  plates. 
763-3347. 


1979  Pontiac  Parisienne  wagon, 
loaded,  certified.  Jim.  Ext.  2788  or 
843-3232. 


Wooden  five-drawer  student’s  desk, 
metal  typewriter  stand.  822-0209. 

Man’s  extra-small  red  hockey  pants; 
boy's  Bauer  Supreme  1 00  skates,  size 
5 1/2;  black  hockey  helmet;  portable 
stereo  record  player;  desk;  leave  mes- 
sage at  822-0289. 

Three-cushion  off-white  couch  with 
matching  armchair  and  ottoman;  rusty 
orange  loveseatsofa  bed.  Ext.  2394. 

Brother  AX-15  typewriter.  175-mm 
telescope,  Sean,  767-1333. 

1985  Mustang  LX,  two-door  hatch- 
back, four-speed,  certified;  1986  Pon- 
tiac 6000  LE.  automatic,  certified.  Ext. 
3924  or  822-7899. 


1984  Subaru  wagon,  automatic,  air. 
186,000  km,  certified.  Carolyn.  Ext. 
2144  or  767-1684  evenings. 


Frozen  pheasants,  delivery  after  Nov. 
7.  Steve,  623-0909. 


Futon  couch/bed,  queen  size,  beige 
cover,  037-9548. 


1 992  Bruce  T rail  calendars,  Ext.  3064. 


White  Toyota  Tercel  1981,  standard, 
price  negotiable,  will  certify;  targe  solid 
wood  desk;  student  desk  Jim,  Ext. 
6712  or  022-7349  after  5 p.m. 

Three-bedroom  brick  bungalow  in 
Riverside  Park  area.  1,000  square 
feet,  hardwood  floors,  822-5620. 


Moffat  fridge  and  stove,  white,  five 
years  old.  Ext.  391 1 or  763-3170. 


Three-bedroom  house,  1,290  square 
feet,  close  fo  University,  Vic.  Ext.  391 1 
or  836-1 072. 


Acoustic  guitar,  John.  837-9627. 

Three-bedroom  house,  68  Edinburgh 
Rd.  N..  1,750  square  feet.  823-2396 
after  6 p.m. 

1983  Subaru  GL  wagon,  four-wheel 
drive,  air.  135.000  km,  winter  car, 
Doug.  756-3721  or  658-91 41. 

Mac  SE.  1-MB  RAM,  twin  drives, 
modem,  mouse,  keyboard  and 
programs,  Nick,  037-1069. 

Chestnut  gelding,  eight  years  old,  15.1 
hh.  road  safe,  quiet,  jumps,  dressage 
basic  level,  would  do  training,  767- 
2535. 


XT  computer,  5 1/4-  and  3 1/2-inch 
drives,  30-MB  hard  drive,  mono- 
chrome monitor,  763-7330  after  4 p.m. 


Wanted 


Garden  shredder/chipper.  Ext.  3044 
or  822-0289. 


Six  to  eight  wooden  dining-room 
chairs,  leave  message  at  822-0289. 

Female  roommate  to  share  brand- 
new  country  home.  15-minule  drive  to 
University.  $400  a month  includes 
utilities  and  laundry,  references  re- 
quired, 740-9623. 

Area  rug  suitable  for  large  bedroom, 
John,  837-9627. 


Accommodation  for  visiting 
academics  — from  January  1992  for 
two  non-smoking  adults,  for  stay  of  up 
to  three  years;  from  March  to  June 
1992  for  two  non-smoking  adults  and 
two  children,  Dorothy,  Ext.  8217. 


For  rent 


Two-bedroom  furnished  house,  two 
bathrooms,  parking,  deck,  available 
Jan.  1 , $950  a month,  036-9993. 


New  four-bedroom  house,  3,000 
square  feet,  2 1/2  baths,  three-car 
garage,  large  yard,  Andrea  or  Chuck, 
822-1819  evenings. 


Room  in  three-bedroom  house,  to 
share  with  two  females,  $250  a month 
plus  utilities,  non-smoker  preferred, 
823-8439. 


Quiet  two-bedroom  apartment  for 
non-smoking  couple,  no  pets,  refer- 
ences required,  Agnes.  Ext.  3561  or 
021-5412  after  5 p.m. 

Secluded,  well-equipped  farm  cottage 
in  South  France,  contact  P.  Rogers, 
Mas  D’Auphan,  Le  Sambuc,  13200, 
Arles,  France. 


Two-bedroom  executive  home  avail- 
able Dec.  1.  atrium,  fireplace,  garage, 
call  763-5842. 


Found 


Gold  cross  behind  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building,  Cheryl,  Ext. 
3435. 


Gold  earring,  large  hoop  with  smaller 
hoops  attached,  found  across  from 
Food  Science  Building,  Ext.  4390. 


Available 


Word  processing,  essays,  theses, 
etc.,  using  laser  printer,  Joanne,  836- 
7536  after  5 p.m. 

Accounting  for  professionals  or  small 
businesses,  654-2064. 


Housesitting  starting  Jan.  1,  non- 
smoking, responsible  female 
graduate  student,  Janice,  call  collect. 
416-833-5047. 


tRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


LET  ME  FIND 
YMTHE 
RIGHT  PLAN. 


It’s  true;  we  have  a wide  range  of  guaranteed  and  other 
RRSP/RRIF  investments  at  Midland  Walwyn. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  give  you  knowledgeable  advice  on 
RRSPs/RRIFs  - and  flexibility,  control,  knowledgeable  and 
detailed  reporting  through  our  Self  Directed  plans. 

So  why  not  let  me  find  the  best  RRSP/RRIF  for  you?  Call 
me  at  822-8830.  Today! 

AAIDLAND  WALWYN 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 
Clara  M.  Maicil  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  -O-  Guelph 


tx 

© 

□ Sales,  Leasing 

□ Parts  and  Service 

□ Fox,  Golf,  Jetta,  Cabriolet, 
Corrado,  Passat,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service 
available 


Tucker- Johnson  Limited 


^ Hall  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  St.  W.,  Guelph 
Phone:824-9150  — FAX:  824-7746 


Obituaries 

Former  Board  of  Governors 
member  Norman  Scott  died 
Oct.  10  in  his  80th  year. 

A well-known  Canadian  hor- 
ticulturist. Mr.  Scott  was  a 
1937  graduate  of  OAC  and 
served  on  B of  G from  1965  to 
1970.  He  was  also  a key  player 
in  the  development  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  the  Ontario  Institute  of 
Agrologists.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife.  Ruth,  two  children, 
four  grandchildren  and  a sister. 

John  Flinn,  a member  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  from 
1969  to  1972,  died  Sept.  19  at 
his  home  in  Tasmania.  He 
joined  the  International  Rice 
Research  Institute  in  1978  and 
was  principal  scientist  and 
former  leader  of  the  Irrigated 
Rice  Program.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife.  Alice.  □ 
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Calendar 


Nov.  7 to  17 


Pro  Musica  performs  at  the  noon-hour  concert  Nov.  7. 


Thursday,  Nov.  7 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Helen  Smith  examines 
‘ The  Immunopathogenesis  of 
Bovine  Inimunodeficiency-Like 
Virus  at  1 1 : 10  a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 

MBA  Fair  - Anyone  interested  in 
earning  an  MBA  can  meet  with 
representatives  of  North  American 
MBA  universities  from  noon  to  3 
p.m.  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard. 

Concert  - Pro  Musica,  a trio  on 
clarinet,  cello  and  piano,  performs 
in  MacKinnon  107.The  12;10pro- 
gram  features  Beethoven’s  “Trio 
in  B Flat  Major  Opus  H"  and 
"Capriccio  for  Clarinet"  by  H. 
Sutermeisler.The  l:10program in- 
cludes “Sonata  for  Clarinet  and 
Piano”  by  Poulenc  and  “Clarinet 
Trio  Op.  1 14"  by  Brahms. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy,  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  335. 

Readings  - Winners  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Writers  Prize  will  read 
from  their  works  from  3 to  5 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107. 

LSAT  Preparation  - Law  school 
bound?  Find  out  about  preparing 
for  the  LSAT  from  5 to  7 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  236. 

International  Development  Lec- 
ture - “World  Historical  Change 
and  the  Future  of  Progressive 
Politics  in  Latin  America”  is  the 
topic  of  James  Petras  at  8 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  1 13. 

Friday,  Nov.  8 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Prof.  Bill  Bettger  describes  “A 
Low  Molecular  Weight.  Iron- 
Binding  Peptide  in  Human  Cord 
Serum”  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

Pension  Information  Session  - 
Members  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Pensions  will  hold  a public  meet- 
ing at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Economics  Seminar  - “Separation 
and  Delay  in  Bargaining”  is  the 
topic  of  Northwestern  University’s 
Larry  Ausubel  at  3 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 311. 

Evolution  and  Systematics  Semi- 
nar - Geologist  Dan  McShea  ot  the 
University  of  Michigan  explores 
“Progress  and  Evolution”  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  141 . 
Volleyball  - Ifs  Guelph  vs.  Brock 
in  men’s  volleyball  at  6 p.m.  in  the 
main  gym. 

Concert  - Celtic  harpist  Loreena 
McKenniti  performs  at  8 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are 
$19,  $17  for  students  and  seniors, 
and  are  available  at  the  UC  box 
office. 


Sunday,  Nov.  10 

Cycling  Club  - Join  the  club  for 
either  a 35-kilometre  ride  to 
Cambridge  or  a 25-  to  35-km  off- 
road ride.  Both  leave  at  10  a.m. 
from  the  south  doors  of  the  UC. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thornbrough  164.  The  evening 
ecumenical  service  is  at  6 p.m.  in 
UC533. 

Children's  Show  - Special  guests 
Gairey  Richardson,  Polkaroo  and 
the  Funland  Band  bring  the  Polka 
Dot  Door  Live  Show  to  campus  at 
1 and3p.m. at  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $8  at  the  UC  box  office. 
The  Arboretum  - Take  a Sunday 
afternoon  walk  along  the  McRae 
Trail,  leaving  at  2 p.m.  from  the 
nature  centre. 

Monday,  Nov.  11 

Remembrance  Day  Service  - All 
classes  will  be  dismissed  at  10:45 
a.m.  for  a 20-minute  Remem- 
brance Day  service  beginning  at 
10:55  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Opening  - A new  and  improved 
Zavitz  Hall  officially  reopens  at 
4:30  p.m.  Tours  will  follow. 
Drama  - Billy  Bishop  Goes  to  War 
plays  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $19  general.  $17 
for  students  and  seniors,  at  the  UC 
box  office. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  12 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
International  Development 
Seminar  - David  Brooks,  director 
of  the  environmental  division  of 
the  International  Development  Re- 
search Centre  in  Ottawa,  discusses 
"The  Brundtiand  Report  on  the  En- 
vironment: An  Evaluation  Five 
Years  Later."  The  seminar  begins 
at  10  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Graduate  student  Jim 
Morris  talks  about  "An  Alternative 


Housing  System  for  Breed- 
ing/Geslating  Swine”  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  141. 

Our  World  - Prof.  Jim  Shute.  ac- 
ting director  of  the  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Programs,  tells  “How  to 
Read  a ‘Foreigner’”  at  12:10  p.m. 
in  UC  442. 

Physics  Colloquium  - “Electric/ 
Magnetic  Fields  and  Health  Ef- 
fects: Ontario  Hydro’s  Research 
Program”  is  the  topic  of  Keith 
Donnelly  of  the  health  and  safety 
division  of  Ontario  Hydro.  The  lec- 
ture will  focus  on  possible  adverse 
health  effects  of  household  electric 
and  magnetic  fields.  It  begins  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  13 

Third  Age  Learning  - TAL- 
Guelph  offers  its  members  a spe- 
cial session  with  Prof.  Fred  Evdlin, 
Political  History,  who  will 
describe  his  experiences  in  Mos- 
cow during  the  August  coup  at- 
tempt. The  lecture  begins  at  10 
a.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 
Worship  - Midweek  — A Time 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  A Baha’i  discussion  group 
meets  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  429. 
Computing  Seminar  - "Scientific 
Visualization  and  Graphics  Pro- 
gramming Environment"  is  the 
topic  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
204. 

Zoology  Seminar  - "Sex.  Sexual 
Selection  and  Viability:  A Selec- 
tion Experiment  with  Chlamy- 
domonas"  is  the  topic  of  Jack  da 
Silva  of  McGill  University  at  4 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 

Thursday,  Nov.  14 

Music  Lecture  - Paul  Berliner  of 
Northwestern  University  discusses 
"Performance  and  Musical  Im- 
agination in  Zimbabwe"  at  iOa.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107. 

Rural  Extension  Studies  Collo- 
quium - "Agriculture  and  Rural 
Development  Down  Under: 


People-Centred  Help  for  Farm 
Families"  is  the  topic  of  Prof.  Mike 
Jenkinson  at  10  a.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 227. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Padraig  Duignan  discusses 
“Immune  Response  to  Morbil- 
livirus  in  Two  Genera  of  Seals"  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy  begins  at  noon  in  UC 
335.  Barbara  Nelson,  a spiritual 
director  at  Loyola  House,  will 
speak  on  the  "Leading  Edge  — 
The  Journey  Within"  at  7:30  p.m. 
at  Harcourt  United  Church.  The 
talk  is  sponsored  by  the  campus 
ministry  and  the  Guelph  and  Dis- 
trict Ministerial  Association. 
Concert  - The  Niagara  Brass 
Quartet  performs  at  12: 10  and  1:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

Friday,  Nov.  15 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8: 10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Woman- 
spirit  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - PhD  candidate  Kerst 
Stelwagen  discusses  "Use  of 
Bovine  Somatotropin  in  Primigra- 
vid  Heifers  and  Lambs:  Effects  on 
Body  Growth.  Mammogenesis  and 
Subsequent  Milk  Production”  at 
9:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - David  Haniford  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  dis- 
cusses "The  Molecular  Mecha- 
nism of  Tn  10  Transposition"  at  I I 


a.m.  in  Axelrod  028. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Signals  Involved  in  the  Regula- 
tion of  Body  Weight”  is  the  topic 
of  Ruth  Harris  of  Kraft  General 
Foods  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal  Science 
141. 

Economics  Seminar  - Neil 
Quigley  of  Victoria  University  in 
New  Zealand  looks  at  Share- 
holder Liability  Regime  in  Bank- 
ing" at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  311. 
Evolution  and  Systematics  Semi- 
nar - "Cretaceous-Tertiary  Bound- 
ary Extinctions:  the  Enigmatic 
Exception  of  the  Insects"  will  be 
explored  by  entomologist  David 
Grimaldi  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  3;  10  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141. 

Sunday,  Nov.  17 

Cycling  Club  - Cyclists  have  the 
option  of  a 32-km  novice  ride  to 
Hespeleror  a 25-  to  35-km  off-road 
ride.  Both  leave  at  1 0 a.m.  from  the 
front  doors  of  the  UC. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thornbrough  164.  Holy  Com- 
munion is  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  533. 
The  Arboretum  - Join  a "Quest 
for  the  Sun"  at  the  Sunday  after- 
noon walk  leaving  at  2 p.m.  from 
the  nature  centre. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  "Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


ANDALUSITE 


Simplicih/  of  thought, 

Beauty  of  expression  . . . 

Goldsmith  & Custom  Designed  Jewellery 
Custom  designed  handmade  jewellery  in  lOK,  I4K.  18K 
yellow  and  white  gold 

Repairs  and  remodelling  of  all  kinds  of  jewellery  REPAIRS 
in  silver,  gold  and  platinum  30%  OFF 

Appraisals  for  insurance  and  other  purposes 
Engraving 

Selection  of  mass-produced  silver  and  gold  jewellery 

58  Carden  Si..  Guelph 
(across  from  (Tiiy  Hall) 


763-9780 


and  Savings  Too! 

FASHION  SHOW 

Friday,  Nov.  8 ♦ 7:30  p.m. 
Dianna  Restaurant 

FASHIONS  ♦ ACCESSORIES  ♦ 
LINGERIE  . . . after  the  show  we 
will  open  our  shop  next  door  for 
specials,  discounts  and  savings 
for  your  shopping 
pleasure.  Enjoy  authen- 
tic East  Indian  cuisine 
and  music  during  the 
show.  Canadian  menu 
too 


145  Wyndham  St.,  downtown  Guelph  763-5657 


STROLL  ALONG  THE  RIVEfll  This 
i.BOOsq.  foot,  of  quality  and 
convaniance.  This  Waiar  Straai 
Condo  has  mastar  bodmom  ansufta. 
garaga  and  3 bathrooms.  Only 
$t4l.OOa 


WANDER  THRU  Tt«  STONE 
ROAD  lAALLt  This  homa 

nor  only  has  ettachad  ganga, 
wood-dack  off  dining  room  and  a 
drywatlad  rac-room,  but  a has  a 
graat  prica  — St 49. 750. 


TOUR  THRU  THE  ARBORETUM! 
This  triplax  givas  you  lha  chorea  of 
living  in  a 3 badfoorrt,  2 bedroom  or 
bach^of  rju^ars  and 
supplamanting  your  mcoma  from  lha 
oihar2.  Asking $164,900. 


JOG  THRU  PRESERVATION 
PARK!  1. 350 sq.B.  4 bedroom 
home  with  walk -out  basamani, 
family  room  and  garaga.  Onfy  5 
yaars  oU.  asking  $1 73,900. 


AMBLE  ALONG  GORDEN 
STREET!  Uniqua  axecuUva 
bungalowwlfh  t.TSOsq.  ti  of  living 
space.  Ai  $229,900 and  onfy  a 
coupla  of  blocks  Irom  the  univarsity. 
It's  worth  a dosar  look.  Many 
taaiures  and  upgradas. 

SAUNTER  ALONG  UNIVERStTY 
AVENUE!  93m  100 lot  with 2354 
sq.  fL  baekspin  Is  a winning 
comtunaltoni  This  homa  faaturas  an 
angatstona  fr^laca,  family  room, 
rae  room  and  mote.  Asking 
$239,900. 


STRUT  BY  HOMES  OF 
OISTINCTIONI  Elegant  5 bedroom 
home  In  Guelph  S south  end  oilers 
axiravagant  ming  quaitars  In  an 
open  concept  salting.  Call  loralisi 
ot  taaiures.  Askirtg  $339,750. 


WALK  ALONG  DIMSON  AND 
MONTICELLOl  This  executive  2 
storey  open  cotKapt  homa  backs 
onto  McAPstat  Pa/h.  Hyou'va 
earned  the  right  to  anjay  the  bast 
tNs  qualify  bum,  modem  home  is  lor 
you. 


DARREN  SAVAGE,  B.A. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

837-1 300 


® 


Rsafty  Specialists  Inc. 


Indapandently  ownad 
and  operated 


77  Wyndham  St.  South  • Guelph  ♦ 837*1300  • FAX  837*1720 
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Options  abound  with  defined-benefit  pensions 


This  is  the  third  In  a series  of  articles 
prepared  with  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Pensions  to  help  U of  G 
pension  plan  members  consider  al- 
ternatives to  the  current  plans.  The 
information  in  the  first  three  articles 
will  be  discussed  at  a public  meeting 
Nov.  6 at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Not  everyone  works  in  one  job, 
pays  into  one  pension  fund,  retires 
and  lives  happily  ever  after. 
People's  lives  change.  They  find 
different  jobs,  they  retire  early, 
they  die.  These  contingencies  will 
determine  how  pension  plan  con- 
tributions are  used  or  paid  out. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  you  retired 
at  65  after  a career  with  one  com- 
pany. you  received  a straight  com- 
pany pension.  If  you  left  the  com- 
pany before  10  years,  you  received 
only  your  contributions  — not  the 
company’s.  Otherwise,  the  money 
was  locked  in  to  that  company's 
plan  and  inaccessible  until  you 
retired. 

If  you  died  after  retirement,  your 
surviving  spouse  could  receive 
only  a maximum  of  50  per  cent  of 
your  pension. 

Times  have  changed.  Flexibility, 
portability  and  options  abound  to 
suit  individual  pre-  and  post-retire- 
ment contingencies  for  those 
paying  into  a defined-benefit  plan 
such  as  U ol'G's. 

There  are  early  relirei  ’em  pack- 
ages. a variety  of  survivi  benefits 
options,  termination  provisions 
and  medical  and  dental  insurance 


benefits.  Variables  depend  on 
union  agreements,  employer 
policy  and  government  rules. 

The  following  are  supplementary 
features  of  the  University’s  three 
defined-benefit  plans. 

Spousal/survivor  benefit 

If  an  employee  dies  before  retir- 
ing. the  surviving  spouse  and  de- 
pendents under  21  are  covered  by 
life  insurance  as  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity's group  benefits  package. 

The  employee  can  choose  a lump 
sum  payment  equal  to  one  year's 
income  plus  an  annuity  paid  by  the 
insurance  company,  or  a lump  sum 
payment  equal  to  two  or  three  limes 
annual  salary  paid  by  the  insurance 
company.  The  proceeds  of  life  in- 
surance are  not  taxed. 

Life  insurance  stops  after  an 
employee  retires.  Before  retire- 
ment. employees  are  encouraged  to 
choose  a survivor  option  that 
would  give  iheirsurviving  spouse.s 
or  dependent  children  50. 60. 75  or 
100  per  cent  of  the  pension 
benefits.  The  higher  the  option,  the 
lower  the  benefits.  Benefits  from  a 
pension  plan  are  taxable. 

If  an  employee  dies  without  a 
spouse  or  dependents  less  than  five 
years  after  retiring,  the  employee's 
estate  receives  a guaranteed  pay- 
ment equal  to  the  remainder  of  the 
live  years'  guarantee. 


Portability 

Any  U of  G employee  leaving  a 
job  after  two  years  of  pensionable 
.service  must  transfer  full  benefits 
earned  under  the  pension  plan  to 
another  registered  plan,  lock  them 
into  a registered  retirement  plan  or 
receive  a deferred  pension.  The 
employee  cannot  receive  cash 
refunds  of  contributions. 

The  amount  transferred  or  locked 
into  an  RRSP  is  either  two  times 
contributions  plus  interest  or  the 
current  value  of  accumulated  pen- 
sion benefits,  whichever  is  greater. 

Deferred  pension  is  based  on  the 
benefit  accumulated  during  the 
time  in  the  University  plan,  pay- 
able at  age  65.  or  pension  benefits 
reduced  by  six  per  cent  a year  for 
every  year  prior  to  age  65  that  the 
early  retiree  wants  to  receive  pen- 
sion. 

Any  employee  leaving  before 
two  years  of  pensionable  service  is 
entitled  to  either  a cash  return  of 
contributions  plus  interest  or  two 
times  the  contributions  plus  inter- 
est if  it  is  locked  into  an  RRSP. 

Early  retirement 

Any  employee  reaching  age  60 
with  35  years  of  pensionable  ser- 
vice receives  full  pension. 

Employees  retiring  earlier  than 
age  60  or  without  35  years  of  ser- 
vice receive  a reduced  pension. 
The  reduction  is  based  on  the  num- 


ber of  years  their  age  is  less  than  60 
and  the  years  of  service  short  of  35. 

If  the  University  asks  an 
employee  to  retire  after  age  60  but 
before  age  65.  the  reduction  in  full 
pension  benefits  could  be  waived. 
(Legislation  does  not  recognize 
early  retirement  prior  to  age  55.) 

Medical  insurance 

Although  they  are  not  part  of  the 
official  pension  plan,  medical  and 
dental  benefits  can  be  continued 
into  retirement  if  the  retiree 
chooses. 

Reduced  workload 

Employees  age  55  or  older  with 
10  years  of  service  can  choose  a 
reduced  workload,  yet  continue  to 
make  full  contributions  to  the  pen- 
sion fund.  This  will  entitle  them  to 
a full  pension  credit. 

Part-time  employees 

Part-time  and  temporary  full- 
time employees  can  join  the  pen- 
sion plan  if  they  work  at  least  700 
hours  a year  or  earn  for  two  con- 
secutive years  at  least  35  per  cent 
of  the  amount  Revenue  Canada 
uses  ($30,500  in  1 99 1 ) to  calculate 
CPP  contributions. 

Sick  leave/disability 

Plan  members  on  sick  leave  or 
receiving  disability  payments  con- 


tinue to  accumulate  credited  ser- 
vice and  pension  benefits  based  on 
their  salaries  prior  to  becoming 
sick  or  disabled.  Contributions  to 
the  pension  fund  are  waived. 

Taxes  and  pensions 

Pension  contributions  are  shel- 
tered from  tax.  Pension  contribu- 
tions reduce  taxable  income,  and 
pension  plan  earnings  accumulate 
without  being  taxed. 

Except  in  certain  circumstances, 
legislation  prohibits  plan  members 
from  withdrawing  their  pension 
contributions  as  cash  after  more 
than  two  years  of  paying  into  the 
plan.  □ 


Pension  hotline 

Do  you  have  comments  or  ques- 
tions about  the  University’s 
Task  Force  on  Pensions?  A hot- 
line has  been  set  up  for  calls  at 
Ext.  4824,  mornings  only,  or  you 
can  send  written  comments  to 
Room  534  of  the  University 
Centre.  □ 
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The  student 
perspective 

This  issue  of  At  Guelph  intro- 
duces  “Studeni  Speak,”  a 
regular  column  containing 
news  and  information  for  and 
about  students.  It  is  written 
by  Scott  McNichol.  a third- 
year  philosophy  student  and 
graduate  of  Conestoga 
College's  journalism  pro- 
gram, who  is  working  in 
University  Communications 
under  the  Ontario  Work/- 
Study  Program.  He  can  be 
reached  at  Ext.  2592,  □ 


At  Guelph 
schedule 

At  Guelph  will  publish  its  last 
issue  of  the  fall  semester  Dec. 
1 1 and  its  first  issue  of  the 
winter  semester  Jan.  8.  If  tmy 
important  news  breaks  in  the 
interim,  a special  “News  Bul- 
letin” will  be  released.  □ 


Universities  boost  economy,  create  jobs 


Ontario  universities  pump 
$6.2  billion  into  the 
economy  each  year  and  provide 
138,000  jobs,  on  and  off  campus. 
That’s  the  finding  of  a study 
released  last  week  by  the  lobby 
group  Alliance  for  Ontario  Univer- 
sities. 

These  figures  include  both  the 
direct  impact  that  universities  have 
on  the  economy,  as  well  as  the  spin- 
off effects.  The  study  uses  an  im- 
pact model  to  estimate  the  secon- 
dary effects,  based  on  universities’ 
annual  spending  of  $3  billion  and 
their  direct  provision  of  almost 
70,000  jobs. 

For  every  dollar  the  government 
invests  in  higher  education,  univer- 
sities are  generating  three  dollars, 
says  Janet  Napper,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  alliance. 

In  addition,  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment benefit  from  tax  revenues 
generated  by  university  activities, 
she  says.  Tax  revenues  to  the 
provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments add  up  to  nearly  $1.2  billion 
a year. 

The  study  also  notes  that  regional 
economies  benefit  from  the  job 
stability  of  university  campuses, 
shielding  communities  from  the 
highs  and  lows  characteristic  of 
market-oriented  economies. 

The  alliance  hopes  these  findings 
will  help  build  public  and  political 
support  for  Ontario’s  universities 
at  a timewhen  government  funding 
is  being  constantly  eroded.  Last 
month,  the  province  cut  transfer 
payments  to  universities  by  $9  mil- 
lion from  what  was  promised  last 
February. 

President  Brian  Segal,  who  is 
president  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 


Universities,  applauds  the  release 
of  the  alliance  study.  “It’s  an  im- 
portant first  effort  to  look  at  the 
economic  contributions  of  univer- 
sities to  the  province,”  he  says. 

It’s  vital  for  the  public  and 
politicians  to  understand  that 
universities  don't  just  spend  what 
is  given  to  them  by  the  govern- 


ment. says  Segal. 

“Universities  generate  money, 
and  that  results  in  many  more  jobs 
for  Ontarians.  This  is  especially 
important  in  these  difficult 
economic  times.” 

In  addition  to  the  economic  im- 
pact of  universities,  the  alliance 
study  examines  their  social  and 


cultural  contributions.  Community 
impact  includes  outreach  pro- 
grams, adult  education,  environ- 
mental research  and  charitable 
giving. 

For  a report  on  the  contributions 
U of  G makes  to  the  economy  and 
culture  of  the  city  of  Guelph,  see 
page  3.  □ 


It  took  OVC  technician  Jim  Rahn  four  years  to  restore 
this  1 941  Tiger  Moth  biplane  to  flying  condition.  Now, 


He’s  got  a tiger  by  the  tail 

it  turns  heads  wherever  it  goes.  See  story,  page  8. 

Pholo  by  R<*erta  Ftanchuk.  University  Communications 


George  Morris  Centre  starts  second  year  with  new  home,  director 


A new  executive 
director,  a new 
board  of  directors 
and  new  sur- 
roundings will 
launch  the  George 
Morris  Centre  into 
its  second  year  of  ^ 
operation. 

Kathryn  Cooper  j|^ 
took  over  the 
director’s  post  in 
October  just  as 
the  centre  moved 
to  the  Univer- 
sity’s Research 
Park.  The  official 


pening  of  the  Kathryn  Cooper 


new  offices  is  Nov.  19,  along  with  the  first 
donors’  meeting  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  board  of  directors. 

The  George  Morris  Centre,  established  in 
1989,  is  an  independent  national  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  developing  and  analysing 
policy  and  programs  in  the  agriculture  and 
food  industries.  It  aims  to  be  a credible, 
independent,  privately  funded  institution 
that  can  do  research  and  provide  public 
education  on  the  production  and  processing 
areas  of  these  industries,  says  Cooper. 

Recent  work  includes  research  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  Canada’s  food-processing  in- 
dustry and  the  impact  of  free  trade  on 
Canadian  agriculture. 

Cooper  comes  to  the  executive  director’s 


chair  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food,  where  she  worked  for  six 
years  as  an  executive  assistant  to  an  assistant 
deputy  minister  and  manager  of  several  live- 
stock programs. 

Her  background  in  the  agriculture  and  food 
industry  goes  back  to  her  childhood  on  a 
Quebec  dairy  farm,  where  she  began  milking 
cows  at  the  age  of  eight.Later  she  earned  a 
B.Sc.  in  dairy  science  at  Guelph,  then 
worked  in  the  dairy-processing  industry 
before  moving  into  government.  She  com- 
pleted an  MBA  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
in  December  1990. 

The  director’s  job  includes  promoting  the 
centre  and  communicating  its  mandate,  as 
well  as  providing  support  to  the  board  of 


directors  and  researchers  on  administrative 
matters. 

Cooper  says  she  has  three  major  priorities 
over  the  next  year.  One  is  to  increase  dona- 
tions to  the  centre’s  endowment  fund,  which 
currently  stands  at  $750,000.  To  pursue  in- 
dependent research,  the  centre  needs  a fund 
of  about  $2.5  million,  she  says. 

“I  will  be  looking  for  donations  from  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  who  want  to 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  future 
of  the  Canadian  agriculture  and  food  sec- 
tor.” 

She  will  also  be  woiking  with  the  board  of 
directors  to  develop  a strategic  plan  for  the 
centre’s  work.  “We  need  to  look  at  the 
Continued  on  page  2 


QBC 

23  College  St.  W.,  Guelph 

824-6520 


Need  Credit? 

Apply  for  one  of  three  credit  cards- 
to  meet  your  special  needs. 


(jet  us  working  Jbryou! 


’Subject  to  credit  approval 


Around  town 


A fund-raising  draw 

A ticket  to  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council’s  Fete  Romantique  draw 
could  win  you  an  elegant  dinner  for 
six.  movies,  books,  picture  framing, 
tickets  and  many  other  prizes. 
Proceeds  from  the  draw  go  to  sup- 
port the  council’s  programs.  Tickets 
are  $10  and  are  available  from 
council  board  members,  the  office 
at  lOB  Carden  St.  and  the  Framing 
Experience  at  987  Gordon  St. 

Hikers  meet 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Guelph  Trail  Club  is  Nov.  21  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  Edward  Johnson  School,  on 
Stevenson  Road  south  of  Speedvale 
Avenue. 

Remembering  when 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  of 
Canadian  war  memorials  by  Robert 
Shipley  and  David  Street  is  at  Mc- 
Crae  House  on  Water  Street  until 
the  end  of  December. 

A musical  interlude 

Organist  Erik  Gero  performs  works 
by  Bach,  Beethoven.  Mozart, 
Dvorak  and  Frank  at  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  Nov.  17  at  7:30  p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $10  general,  $5  for  students 


and  $20  for  families  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  door  or  by  calling  822- 
5272.  Proceeds  go  to  Wellington 
Hospice  Care. 

Looking  to  the  past 

The  Humanities  Association  spon- 
.sors  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  U of  G campus  by  Prof. 
Gil  Stelter,  History,  Nov.  21  at  8 
p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Church.  Cost  is 
$5  general,  free  for  members. 

Christmas  pottery 

The  Waterloo  Potters’  Workshop 
will  hold  its  annual  Christmas  pot- 
tery sale  Nov.  29  from  6 to  9 a.m. 
and  Nov.  30  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
at  First  United  Church  at  King  and 
William  streets  in  Waterloo. 

A musician’s  life 

The  Suzuki  chamber  music  series 
continues  Nov.  24  with  "A  Musi- 
cian’s Life  in  the  Time  of  Handel” 
at  3 p.m.  at  Chalmers  United 
Church.  Violinist  Paule  Barsalou 
and  harpsichordist  Pierre  Bouchard 
perform  works  by  LeClair,  Bach 
and  Handel.  Tickets  are  $13 
general.  $10  for  students  and 
seniors.  Contact  the  Suzuki  String 
School  of  Guelph.  PO  Box  1191. 


Student 

Speak 


by  Scott 
McNichol 


Thank  you  from  the  chancellor 

1 would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  great  honor  that  was  bestowed  on  me 
last  month  when  1 was  installed  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Guelph. 

I deeply  appreciate  the  confidence  that  the  University,  the  Senate 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  have  shown  in  me.  Needless  to  say.  Oct. 
4,  1991.  will  always  be  remembered  as  a special  day  in  my  career. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln  Alexander 
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Obituary 

Robert  John  Flatman  of  Tim- 
mins, a fifth-semester  bachelor 
of  commerce  student,  died 
Nov.  1 near  Albion.  N.Y.,  as  a 
result  of  an  accident.  He  was 
22.  □ 


Bat  situation  under  control 

Student  Health  Services  say  they  are  now  treating 
everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  a rabid  bat  found 
near  the  Axelrod  Building  Oct.  26. 

Discovered  by  a student,  the  bat  was  retrieved  by 
graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  and 
found  to  have  rabies. 

Bats  are  often  carriers  of  rabies  and  should  not  be 
handled  by  anyone  who  has  not  been  vaccinated,  says 
Betty  Campbell.  Zoology. 

Support  strong  for  Safe  Walk 

It’s  been  a month  since  the  Campus  Safe  Walk  program 
began,  and  it’s  been  getting  a lot  of  support,  says 
program  director  Stephanie  Van  Egmond. 

‘i  get  about  one  call  a day  from  people  who  would 
like  to  volunteer,”  she  says. 

The  escort  program  has  also  received  donations  and 
support  from  the  University  administration  and  local 
retailers.  “We've  had  jackets  for  the  walkers  donated 
to  us.  and  we’ve  been  provided  with  flashlights  by  Ron 
McCormick  from  Security  Services.” 

Although  it’s  too  soon  to  say  how  well  the  program 
will  work,  so  far  it’s  receiving  about  five  calls  a night, 
says  Van  Egmond.  She  expects  next  semester  will  be 
busier  as  more  people  find  out  about  the  service.  “A 
program  like  this  takes  a while  to  prove  its  worth.” 
Volunteers  are  available  to  provide  escorts  on  cam- 
pus seven  days  a week  from  9 p.m.  to  1:30  a.m.  and 
can  be  reached  at  Ext.  2245.  For  more  information, 
call  Van  Egmond  at  Ext.  4845. 

Give  from  the  heart 

Members  of  the  Graduate  Student  Lounge  are  hoping 
the  spirit  of  giving  will  be  in  full  force  next  month  when 
they  hold  their  first  annual  food  drive. 

Lounge  manager  Bonnie  Steuemol  encourages  all 
graduate  students  to  donate  non-perishable  food  items 
between  Dec.  2 and  20.  They  will  be  handed  over  to 
the  Guelph  Food  Bank. 

“This  is  called  the  first  annual  food  drive  because  if 
it  works  well,  we  hope  it  will  become  an  annual 
event,”  she  says.  For  more  information,  call  Ext.  81 17. 


Making  beautiful  moosic 

Getting  involved  is  what  the  University’s  Moosicians 
Guild  is  all  about,  says  executive  member  Tim 
Heyland.  “We  encourage  anyone  with  an  interest  in 
music  to  get  involved,”  he  says. 

The  guild  organizes  a number  of  open  stage  events 
in  Room  103  of  the  University  Centre  every  semester 
for  musicians  of  all  skill  levels  and  runs  biweekly 
social  meetings  for  general  discussion. 

It  provides  a resource  for  those  who  wish  to  find 
other  people  Interested  in  playing  certain  kinds  of 
music,  or  just  buying  or  selling  instruments  and  equip- 
ment, says  Heyland.  In  addition,  the  guild  will  book 
space  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  and  UC  103  free  of  charge 
for  any  band  in  need  of  rehearsal  space. 

The  guild  was  originally  founded  by  former  On- 
tarian editor  Brent  Wood,  but  it  lost  support  and 
folded  about  three  years  ago.  A rebirth  occurred  last 
year.  Heyland  says  the  unusual  spelling  of 
“moosicians"  came  about  because  of  the  original 
agricultural  focus  of  the  University. 

To  learn  more  about  the  guild,  students  can  drop  by 
the  office  in  Room  218  of  the  University  Centre  or 
read  the  bulletin  board  on  the  door. 

Riding  high 

Six  members  of  the  University’s  Equestrian  Club 
brought  home  awards  last  week  from  a competition 
against  19  other  universities  in  Troy,  New  York. 

The  prize  winners  were  Sarah  Campbell,  Loren 
Launen,  Kerry  Auld,  Samantha  Douglas,  Rhonda 
Parish  and  Tammy  Verburg. 

Michelle  Lafontaine,  club  president  and  team 
secretary,  says  she  was  amazed  that  everyone  on  the 
team  received  awards. 

“The  students  they  competed  against  go  to  school  to 
ride.”  she  says.  “Our  team  was  made  up  of  students 
who  take  an  interest  in  riding.” 

The  team’s  standing  at  this  regional  event  has  helped 
accumulate  points  that  Lafontaine  hopes  will  enable 
them  to  eventually  go  to  the  national  competition. 
There  are  16  regions  within  the  United  States;  Ontario 
universities  are  part  of  the  New  York  region. 

Although  the  club’s  goal  is  to  go  to  the  nationals, 
their  participation  is  hindered  by  a lack  of  funds,  says 
Lafontaine.  Students  who  attended  the  Troy  meet  had 
to  provide  their  own  transportation  and  expense 
money,  with  a little  help  from  a club  bake  sale  fund 
raiser.  “What  we  are  looking  for  at  the  moment  are 
corporate  sponsors,”  she  says. 

The  Equestrian  Club  has  about  100  members  this 
year  and  a ready  team  of  27  members  for  competitions. 
General  meetings  are  held  once  a month,  usually 
featuring  a guest  speaker. 

“We’re  always  glad  to  see  new  members  even  if  they 
don’t  know  how  to  ride.”  says  Lafontaine. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  club  office  in  Room 
2 1 7 of  the  University  Centre  or  call  Ext.  4972. 0 


ENJOY 

FINE  DINING  IN 

an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant  at 
Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Ctub  with  views  of  the 
course  from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 

* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20.00 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  tor 
parties,  weddings  and  other  speciat  occasions. 

Conterence  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  almosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars. 

Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome. 
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Springfield 
Golf  and 
Country  Club  j 

RESERVATIONS: 

519-821<30LF(4653) 
Open  Daily:  11  am.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Aberfoyle 


Visitor 


Barbara  Skucinska,  president  of  the 
Agricultural  University  of  Krakow, 
Poland,  and  a professor  of 
agronomy  specializing  in  plant 
breeding,  is  visiting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Crop  Science  until  Nov.  15. 

Her  research  involves  the  ap- 
plication of  tissue  cultures  to  plant 
breeding,  specifically  micro- 
propagation,  haploids,  muta- 
genesis and  selection  systems  in 
vitro  in  red  clover,  fodder  beets  and 
rapeseed. 

Skucinska  can  be  reached  at  Ext. 
3388.  □ 

George  Morris  Centre 

Continued  from  page  I 

Canadian  agrifood  industry  as  it 
stands  today  and  over  the  next  three 
to  five  years.” 

The  third  priority  involves  rein- 
forcing the  national  character  of  the 
centre. 

Research  is  already  being  done  in 
co-operation  with  institutions  such 
as  McGill  University  and  consult- 
ing firms  in  Alberta,  and  Cooper  is 
looking  to  develop  more  of  these 
partnerships. 

“We  want  to  be  seen  as  a 
Canadian  organization  that 
delivers  innovative  and  practical 
market-oriented  solutions  to  the 
agrifood  industry.”  □ 
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City  benefits  from  economic,  cultural  contributions 


With  more  than  6,400  full- 
and  part-time  employees 
and  more  than  15,000  students,  U 
of  G has  a big  impact  on  the  com- 
munity that  surrounds  it.  Just  how 
big  is  outlined  in  the  following 
summary  of  a report  prepared  by 
University  Communications. 
Figures  are  for  1990/91. 

Economic  impact 

U of  G pumps  more  than  $195 
million  into  the  Guelph  com- 
munity each  year.  This  includes 
property  and  retail  purchases  by 
students  and  employees,  rents,  the 
University’s  utilities  ($8.2 million 
in  1990)  and  spending  by  visitors. 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity also  make  substantial 
charitable  contributions  in  the 
city.Some  14percentofGuelph’s 
United  Way  funds,  for  example, 
come  from  U of  G employees. 
Last  year,  they  contributed 
$128,000;  this  year’s  target  is 
$140,000  — the  highest  ever. 

Staff  contributed  $27,000 
through  payroll  deduction  to  local 
hospital  redevelopment  in  1990 
and  $7,800  in  payroll  deductions 
to  the  proposed  performing 
arts/civic  centre. 

Employment 

The  largest  employer  in  the  city 
of  Guelph,  the  University 
provides  jobs  for  almost  6,500 
people: 

■ 822  faculty  and  senior  ad- 
ministrators; 

■ 1 ,762  full-time  staff; 

■ 1,274  contract  and  part-time 
staff; 

■ 198  contract  and  sessional 
faculty;  and 

■ 2,400  students  in  part-time 
positions 

Artistic  and  cultural 
contributions 

This  year,  U of  G employees  are 
heading  up  the  Edward  Johnson 
Music  Foundation  (Guelph 
Spring  Festival),  the  Guelph  Aits 
Council  and  the  Guelph  Chamber 
Music  Society. 

They’re  also  serving  as  board 
members  and  volunteers  with 
such  organizations  as  the  Guelph 
Civic  Museum,  Guelph  Youth  Or- 
chestra, Suzuki  Strings  School, 


Guelph  and  District  Multicultural 
Centre,  Guelph  Children  Singers, 
Guelph  Little  Theatre,  Royal  City 
Music  Productions  and  the 
Guelph  Music  Club. 


The  active  involvement  of 
University  employees  in  the  cul- 
tural community  is  demonstrated 
by  the  30  volunteer  service 
awards  people  associated  with  the 
University  have  received  between 
1987  and  1990.  The  awards  are 
presented  by  the  ministries  of 
Citizenship  and  Culture  and  Com- 
munications. 

Student  drama  productions  at- 
tract close  to  3,000  people  a year. 
Dinner  theatre  performances  at 
The  Arboretum  also  attract  an  an- 
nual audience  of  3,000. 

The  University  Centre  sponsors 
drama,  dance,  children’s  enter- 
tainment, music  and  lectures  that 
each  year  draw  34.000  from  the 
Guelph  area  and  southwestern 
Ontario.  The  annual  craft  show 
Fair  November  brings  30,000 
people  to  campus  over  four  days, 
and  the  Guelph  Collectibles  Fair, 
which  attracts  2,000  people, 
draws  from  an  even  broader 
geographical  region. 

The  Department  of  Music  spon- 
sors free  noon-hour  concerts, 
choir  and  orchestra  concerts  and 
student  and  faculty  recitals.  It  also 
co-sponsors  concerts  at  The  Ar- 
boretum and  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre.  Estimated  an- 
nual attendance  is  6,500. 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  funded  by  the  University, 
city,  county  and  Wellington 
County  Board  of  Education, 
draws  31,000  visitors  annually, 
including  3,000  schoolchildren. 
The  centre,  which  includes  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Administration,  Charles 
Ferguson  on  its  board,  houses  one 
of  the  largest  university  collec- 


tions in  Canada,  and  regularly  fea- 
tures the  work  of  local  artists  as 
well  as  travelling  exhibitions. 

Athletic  facilities 

U of  G’s  twin-pad  arena,  gym, 
pool,  weight  rooms,  squash  and 
tennis  courts  and  playing  fields 
are  used  by  students,  staff,  com- 
munity groups,  schools  and  sports 
camps  and  training  programs, 
with  well  over  12,000  people 
using  the  facilities  each  year. 
Football,  basketball,  hockey  and 
other  sports  games  attract 
thousands  more  to  campus. 

Social  services 

Volunteers  from  the  University 
community  are  active  on  the 
boards  of  such  social  service 
agencies  as  the  Social  Planning 
Council,  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
and  the  Ontario  Society  for  Autis- 
tic Citizens.  Staff  are  also  well 
represented  in  service  clubs  such 
as  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Zonta. 

Volunteer  Connections  is  a 
liaison  service  providing  student 
volunteers  to  local  social  service 
agencies,  schools,  hospitals  and 
seniors’  residences.  Between  300 
and  400  students  are  involved 
each  year. 

Local  government 

A number  of  University 
employees  serve  on  local  govern- 
ment boards,  commissions  and 
school  boards. 


Environmental  impact 


Seventy-five  acres  of  The  Ar- 
boretum are  being  restored  to 
hardwood  forest  through  the 
Children’s  Forest  Restoration 
Project,  which  offers  sponsor- 
ships of  trees  to  mark  significant 
events  in  the  lives  of  children. 

The  Arboretum’s  30,000  annual 
visitors  include  10,000  school- 


children and  adults  involved  in 
environmental  educational 
programs. 

The  University’s  multidiscipli- 
nary course  on  global  environ- 
mental issues,  “The  5,000  Days,” 
is  taken  by  almost  600  people 
every  year. 

U of  G is  represented  on  Round 
Table,  a local  committee  that  at- 
tempts to  resolve  ecological  and 
environmental  concerns  without 
confrontation. 

Employees  sit  on  the  Trees  for 
Guelph  Task  Force  — Greening 
of  the  Northwest  Industrial  Basin 
steering  committee.  Employees 
have  also  been  involved  in  initia- 
tives to  improve  the  urban  en- 
vironment, particularly  in  the 
areas  of  the  Speed  and  Eramosa 
rivers. 

Educational  services 
and  outreach 

The  University’s  2.5-million- 
volume,  state-of-the-art  library  is 
available  for  public  use. 

U of  G provides  part-time  de- 
gree and  non-degree  courses  for 
students  in  Canada  and  overseas: 

■ 6,200  are  enrolled  in  continu- 
ing education  non-degree 
professional  development  and 
general-interest  courses  on  the 
Guelph  campus,  in  Missis- 
sauga and  in  industry; 

■ 3,500  are  enrolled  in  distance 
education  credit  courses; 

■ 955  are  enrolled  in  part-  and 
full-time  general  studies  credit 
courses;  and 

■ 8,000  students  from  around  the 
world  are  enrolled  in  inde- 
pendent study  programs  in 
agriculture,  horticulture. 
agrifood  and  rural  living. 

Each  year,  more  than  500  area 
residents  over  age  55  attend  the 
Third  Age  Learning  lecture  series, 
where  faculty  address  topics  rang- 
ing from  gardening  to  Canadian 
history. 

The  Speakers'  Bureau  is  a free 
service  providing  faculty  and  staff 
to  speak  to  local  groups. 

OVC’s  large  and  small  animal 
clinics  serve  more  than  12,000 
animals  each  year  — ranging 
from  dogs  to  emus.  The  field  ser- 
vice clinic  serves  another  22,000 
animals.  The  Wild  Bird  Clinic 


takes  in  500  birds  each  year  and 
provides  education  programs  that 
involve  about  350  people. 


The  Pest  Diagnostic  Clinic 
provides  information  on  animal 
and  plant  pests  that  cause  damage 
to  farm  operations  and  home  gar- 
dens. The  service  handles  1,500 
specimens  and  1.500  phone 
queries  every  year. 

Many  faculty  and  staff  are  in- 
volved in  the  Waterloo-Wel- 
lington  County  Science  and  En- 
gineering Fair  — as  judges  at  the 
regional  fair  and  as  members  of 
the  advisory  board. 

The  University  is  involved  in 
worldwide  assistance  projects 
valued  at  more  than  $30  million. 
This  includes  the  $24.8-milllon 
project  with  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  in 
Sulawesi.  Indonesia.  U of  G also 
provides  educational  programs  on 
development  issues. 

Research 

With  more  than  $62  million  in 
research  funding.  Guelph  is  one  of 
Canada's  three  most  research- 
intensive  universities.  It  operates 
eight  area  research  stations  in 
agricultural  and  veterinary  scien- 
ces and  aquaculture. 

The  Research  Park  provides  a 
site  for  government  iaboratories 
and  private  industry  with  easy  ac- 
cess to  University  expertise. 

Faculty  research  has  led  to  27 
patents  (30  more  pending)  and 
two  trademarks  Collaborative  re- 
search with  industry  has  led  to 
important  developments  like  the 
shipping  fever  vaccine,  expected 
to  save  the  North  American  cattle 
industry  $600  million  a year.  Crop 
cultivars  and  patent  development 
in  the  Department  of  Crop 
Science  alone  have  generated  $1 
million  in  royalties  in  the  past 
decade. O 


of  Arts  Dean  David  Murray.  Photo  by  Heit  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 


PSA  elects  new  executive 


Winning 
writers 
read  from 
their  work 

David  Malouf  of  Australia  and 
Pauline  Melville  of  Guyana,  win- 
ners of  the  1991  Commonwealth 
Writers  Prize,  joined  five  regional 
winners  in  reading  their  works  to  a 
packed  house  last  Thursday  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building  music  room. 

Malouf  won  the  $20,000  prize  for 
best  book  for  his  novel  The  Great 
World;  Melville  won  the  $4,000 
prize  for  best  first  book  for  her 
collection  of  short  stories,  Shape- 
Shifter. 

The  awards  were  presented  Nov. 
6 at  Toronto’s  St.  Lawrence  Great 
Hall. 

Finalists  for  best  book  who  read 
with  Malouf  were  Syl  Cheney- 
Coker  of  Africa  and  A.S.  Byatt  of 


Eurasia.  Canada’s  Alice  Munro, 
was  unable  to  attend. 

Finalists  for  best  first  book  who 
read  were  Karen  King-Aribisala  of 
Canada  and  the  Caribbean.  Thea 
Welsh  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 


South  Pacific  and  Louis  de 
Bemieres  of  Eurasia. 

Prof.  Diana  Brydon.  English 
Language  and  Literature,  is  ad- 
ministering the  international  writ- 
ing awards  for  1991  and  1992.  □ 


A new  executive  has  taken  the  helm 
of  the  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion (PSA). 

At  the  annual  general  meeting. 
Adrian  DeLyzer  of  Graduate 
Studies  was  elected  chair,  Phillip 
John  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  became 
treasurer,  and  Linda  McKenzie- 
Cordick  of  the  CPES  dean’s  office 
took  the  post  of  secretary. 

Fourmembers-at-large  were  also 
elected  to  head  the  standing  com- 
mittees. Jose  Robinson  of  Student 
Health  Services  will  head  the 
employment  policy  committee; 
Bob  Auger  of  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice will  lead  the  salary  and  pension 
committee;  Elaine  Kirby  of  the 
Registrar’s  Office  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  membership  committee;  and 
Lillian  Wilson  of  Payroll  will  take 
over  the  communications  and 
newsletter  committee. 

DeLyzer  says  these  committees 
do  the  real  day-to-day  work  of  the 
PSA,  along  with  the  association’s 


representation  to  various  Univer- 
sity committees.  The  PSA’s  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  Univer- 
sity administration  continues  to  be 
good,  he  says,  even  throughout  the 
process  of  the  internal  review. 

“We  anticipate  continued  efforts 
this  year  by  the  PSA  and  the 
University  to  complete  various 
projects,”  says  DeLyzer.  This  In- 
cludes development  of  a hand- 
book, establishment  of  a self- 
funded  leave  program  and  an 
increased  professional  develop- 
ment allowance  and  enrichment 
fund. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the 
University’s  professional  staff 
members  belong  to  the  association, 
and  this  number  will  be  growing, 
predicts  DeLyzer.  Next  spring,  the 
association  celebrates  its  1 0th  an- 
niversary on  campus,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive wants  to  hear  ideas  about 
how  to  help  celebrate  the  event. 

The  PSA  is  in  Room  532  of  the 
University  Centre,  Ext.  6994. 0 
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Two-way  system  links  classrooms  26  kilometres  apart 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

It’s  just  like  being  there. 

The  Electrohome  Classroom/ 
Guelph-Waterloo  Education  Link 
— launched  last  week  as  North 
America's  first  long-distance  inter- 
active classroom  project  — pro- 
motes unprecedented  communica- 
tion and  interaction  between  U of 
G and  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

The  system  eliminates  the  two 
biggest  complaints  about  previous 
long-distance  systems  — the 
image  of  the  “talking  head"  and  the 
distraction  of  non-real,  time-image 
transmission. 

"Other  video  systems  usually 
offer  only  television  transmission 
of  a professor  lecturing  to  an  un- 
seen class,"  says  project  manager 
Prof.  Jim  Hunt,  Physics.  “That’s 
dull  and  does  not  allow  students  to 
communicate  effectively  with  their 
professor.  This  new  system  is  total- 
ly different." 

The  Guelph-Waterloo  link  is  a 
two-way  audio,  video  and  data  link 
between  identical  classrooms  on 
both  campuses.  Students  can  both 
see  and  hear  their  cross-campus 
counterparts  and  the  professor,  and 
converse  back  and  forth.  Micro- 
waves  instantaneously  transmit  in- 
formation from  one  class  to  the 


Prof.  Adrian  Schwan,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
goes  over  a midterm  with  a graduate  class  in  U of  G’s 
new  Electrohome  classroom.  Students  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Waterloo  appear  on  the  screen  at  left  via  the 
interactive  video  network. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Pranchuk,  University  Commun1catior» 


other,  much  like  a satellite. 

Each  campus  has  mirror-image 
classrooms  that  can  serve  as  either 
the  source  of  live  information  — 
such  as  a lecture  or  presentation  — 
or  as  the  remote  room,  receiving 
the  transmission. 

The  layout  of  the  classrooms  is 
crucial  to  the  communication 
process.  On  a four-tiered  floor, 
desks  for  38  students  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  with  each  desk  sharing  a 
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CUHEN  CLUB 

TENNIS 

PROMOTION 

Special 


Limited  TimeTennis  Packages 

The  Cutten  Club  will  be  otlering  a limited  number  of  tennis  packages  in 
the  Tennis  Membership,  These  packages  wiii  be  available  lor  adults, 
lamilies  and  juniors.  It  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a new  tennis 
member  or  adding  to  your  existing  membership,  you  can  do  so  by 
contacting:  Brooks  Hlpgrave,  Racquets  Manager  at  (519)  8J4;0611. 

Message 

Tennis  is  a sport  ol  a lifetime.  It  does 
not  matter  it  you  are  seven  or 
seventy,  you  can  play  and  improve 
your  tennis  game.  We  eller  a new 
court  surface,  a Level  III  Certified 
Coach,  many  different  activities  such 
as:  ladders,  round  robins,  socials  and  y ' i . 
competitive  tournaments.  As  well,  we  R TtItQ--  ■ 
oiler  tree  walk-on  tennis  in  the 
summer  months. 


Rates 

The  special  package  includes  the  Club 
entrance  lee,  initiation  lee,  one  year  ol 
annual  lees  and  10  hours  of  court  time  to  be 
used  whenever  you  wish. 

These  prices  do  not  include 
the  7%  G.S.T. 


Normal 

Package 

Savings 

Adult 

$1,585 

$1,000’ 

$585 

Husband  & Wile 

$1,985 

$1,200’ 

$785 

Family 

$2,095 

$1,300’ 

$795 

Junior 

$ 365 

$ 335’ 

$ 30 

CUHENCLUB 


190  COLLEGE  AVE.  E. 
GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


824-2650 


12-inch  color  video  monitor  and  a 
desk-mounted  microphone  and 
video  selector  panel. 

On  the  wall  at  the  front  of  both 
classrooms  is  a pressure-sensitive, 
four-foot-square  “electronic  white- 
board," which  works  with  regular 
dry-erase  maricers.  Lecture  notes 
written  on  the  board  appear  simul- 
taneously in  the  remote  classroom 
on  all  the  students’  monitors. 

When  the  professor  erases  the 
board,  its  contents  are  stored  in  im- 
mediate memory.  At  the  touch  of  a 
button  on  their  desk  panels,  stu- 
dents can  call  up  the  contents  of 
one  previous  board’s  worth  of  in- 


formation. The  entire  lecture  and 
all  whiteboards’  contents  can  also 
be  stored  in  long-term  memory,  so 
students  can  return  after  class  to 
review  the  lecture  if  they  desire. 

At  the  front  of  the  classrooms  are 
two  20-square-foot  rear-projection 
screens.  In  both  the  live  and  remote 
class,  one  screen  is  dedicated  to 
graphics.  The  other  screen  is  the 
key  to  classroom  integration.  In  the 
live  class,  the  extra  screen  displays 
the  remote  class,  while  in  the 
remote  class,  the  extra  screen 
portrays  the  lecturer. 

For  their  part,  lecturers  stand  at  a 
hi-tech  lectern  equipped  with  a 


microphone,  a touch-screen  con- 
trol panel  and  monitor,  which  dis- 
plays the  remote  class  at  all  times. 
All  control  functions  are  preset;  no 
camera  operators  or  technicians 
are  present  or  required. 

“The  idea  has  been  to  create  an 
electronically  transparent  wall  be- 
tween two  classrooms  26  kilo- 
metres apart,”  says  Hunt.  “We 
think  we’ve  accomplished  that.” 

The  classrooms  can  be  set  up  in 
three  different  modes  — “discus- 
sion,” “conference”  and  “class- 
room." In  the  “discussion"  mode, 
all  microphones  are  active  and  stu- 
dents can  converse  with  one 
another  and  the  professor  at  will. 
The  screens  project  images  of  the 
classroom  participants  and  the 
professor. 

In  the  “conference”  mode,  all 
microphones  are  active  and  one 
screen  projects  only  a view  of  the 
other  class,  a setup  that  would  nor- 
mally be  used  for  meetings  and 
discussion  groups. 

In  the  “classroom”  mode,  micro- 
phones are  activated  one  at  a time 
by  the  professor’s  response  to 
students’  questions  and  comments. 
Students  must  push  a button  on 
their  console  to  indicate  they  wish 
to  speak.  The  system’s  computer 
electronically  “stacks”  all  such  re- 
quests in  the  order  they  are 
received,  and  the  student’s 
microphone  is  activated  when  the 
professor  touches  the  “next  ques- 
tion” block  on  the  transmitter.  □ 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


Gixb  M.  Mtrell 


LET  ME  FIND 
YMTHE 
RIGHT  PLAN. 


It’s  true:  we  have  a wide  range  of  guaranteed  and  other 
RRSP/RRIF  investments  at  Midland  Walwyn. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  give  you  knowledgeable  advice  on 
RRSPs/RRIFs  - and  flexibility,  control,  knowledgeable  and 
detailed  reporting  through  our  Self  Directed  plans. 

So  why  not  let  me  find  the  be^  RRSP/RRIF  for  you?  Call 
me  at  822-8830.  Today! 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 
Clara  M.  MaiiLl  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


Sod  turned  for 
GTI  centre 

Presiding  at  last  week’s 
sod  turning  for  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  In- 
stitute Research  and  In- 
formation Centre  are, 
from  left,  Ron  Craig  of 
the  Ontario  Turfgrass 
Research  Foundation, 
President  Brian  Segal, 
benefactors  Mac  and 
Bev  Frost  and  Frank 
Ingratta  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food. 

Photo  by  Hert>  Rauscher, 
Photographic  Sen,nces 


Research  Park 
to  hold  open 
house  Nov.  26 

Faculty  and  stafr  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  around  U of  G’s 
Research  Park  Centre  this  month. 

The  centre  will  hold  an  open 
house  Nov.  26  beginning  at  4 p.m. 
to  allow  faculty  and  staff  to  see  the 
facilities  and  find  out  why  or- 
ganizations such  as  Tremco 
Limited,  the  George  Morris 
Centre,  Lipid  Analytical  Labora- 
tories and  the  Ontario  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Corp.  have  chosen  to 
locate  in  the  centre. 

The  centre  is  located  at  150  Re- 
search Lane,  in  the  Research  Park 
off  Stone  Road.  Other  tenants  are 
Semex  Canada,  the  Ontario 
regional  head  office  of  Agriculture 
Canada  and  the  Health  of  Animals 
office.  The  park,  which  is  a project 
of  the  Office  of  Research  and  the 
Real  Estate  Division,  will  hold  an 
official  opening  early  next  year. 

For  information  about  the  park, 
call  Judy  Phillips  at  767-5003.  □ 
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Bees  in  jeopardy  as  pollinators 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

The  billion-dollar  contribu- 
tion of  bees  and  other  pol- 
linating insects  to  Canada's  food 
system  is  being  threatened,  say 
three  U of  G researchers. 

In  a paper  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Alternative 
Agriculture,  Prof.  Peter  Kevan, 
Environmental  Biology;  Ann 
Clark,  Crop  Science;  and  Vernon 
Thomas,  Oology,  say  parasitic 
mites,  insecticide  poisoning  and 
the  loss  of  nesting  areas  have  put 
domestic  and  wild  populations  of 
bees  at  risk  and  have  reduced 
theireffecliveness  as  pollinators. 

The  researchers  are  calling  for 
management  strategies  and  chan- 
ges in  public  policy  to  save  the 
bees  and  their  habitats  and  to  im- 
prove agricultural  productivity. 

"Pollination  is  a vital  process,” 
says  Kevan.  “Anyone  designing 
and  managing  sustainable 
agricultural  systems  cannot  ig- 
nore the  contribution  of  pol- 
linators to  the  ecosystem.” 

First  step 

Pollination  — the  transfer  of 
pollen  from  the  male  organs  of  a 
plant  to  the  female  parts  of  either 
the  same  plant  or  another  plant 
— is  the  first  step  in  plant 
reproduction.  The  pollen  fertil- 
izes the  plant’s  ovules,  promot- 
ing seed  and  fruit  formation. 

Pollen  transfer  among  many 
plant  species  has  traditionally 
been  carried  out  by  European 
honeybees  {Apis  mellifera), 
widely  regarded  as  this 
continent’s  single  most  impor- 
tant pollinator. 

“The  economic  value  of  such 
insects  as  pollinators  far  out- 
weighs their  value  as  honey  or 
wax  producers,”  says  Kevan. 


Indeed,  a recent  Agriculture 
Canada  report  estimates  pol- 
linators make  a $1 -billion-plus 
contribution  to  Canadian  agricul- 
ture by  pollinating  important 
fruit  and  cash  crops  like  apples, 
strawberries,  alfalfa  and  clover. 
In  comparison,  the  Canadian 
honey  and  wax  industry,  which 
has  operated  with  returns  below 
the  cost  of  production  for  several 
years,  is  valued  at  about  $49  mil- 
lion a year. 

New  threats 

Traditionally,  pollinators  have 
faced  few  obstacles.  But  domes- 
tically raised  honeybees  are  now 
exposed  to  two  new  threats  — 
both  of  them  parasitic  mites  (the 
tracheal  mite  and  Varroa  mite) 
that  promote  disease  and  death  in 
honeybees.  At  the  same  time, 
wild  honeybees,  which  normally 
nest  in  roadsides  or  wild  vegeta- 
tion, have  been  challenged  by 
habitat  disruption  and  untargeted 
poisoning  by  insecticides. 

The  results  have  shown  up  on 
Canadian  farms,  where  poor  pol- 
lination in  some  alfalfa  fields  — 
caused  by  expanding  the  fields 
and  removing  leaf-cutting  bee 
nesting  sites  — slashed  produc- 
tion to  a scant  1 50  kilogram  per 
hectare,  down  from  1,000  kg  in 
as  little  as  four  years. 

Research  in  New  Brunswick 
has  shown  that  blueberry  produc- 
tion declined  by  665  tonnes  a 
year  when  the  insecticide 
fenitrothion,  intended  to  kill 
spruce  budworms.  simultaneous- 
ly wreaked  havoc  on  the  bee 
population. 

So  Kevan.  Clark  and  Thomas 
are  suggesting  a management 
scheme  that  includes  a variety  of 
pollinators,  to  provide  latitude 
and  security  in  crop  )llinai'  m. 
Theysugg'  .ithed'  .opmeniol 


alternative  commodity-specific 
bees,  including  orchard  bees, 
sunflower  bees,  blueberry  bees, 
squash  bees  and  bumblebees.  In 
fact,  pollinators  like  orchard  bees 
may  actually  perform  better  than 
honeybees  in  some  situations, 
such  as  pollinating  fruit  trees 
during  inclement  weather. 

“There’s  a huge  diversity  of 
pollinators  available  to  augment 
and  reinforce  the  honeybee  in- 
dustry,” says  Kevan.  “This  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  mother  lode, 
but  further  research  is  needed  to 
determine  which  are  best  suited 
for  commercial  use.” 

Their  plan  also  calls  for  less 
herbicide  use  on  roadsides  where 
wild  bees  forage,  as  well  as  a less 
aggressive  approach  to  what  the 
province  defines  as  “noxious” 
weeds  — such  as  milkweed, 
thistles  and  chicory  — which  are 
excellent  sources  of  nectar  and 
pollen. 

Become  allies 

Conservation  authorities  could 
become  allies  by  planting 
streambanks,  hedges  and  fence 
rows  with  shrubs  and  trees  that 
would  encourage  pollinator 
populations.  Individuals  could 
do  the  same  in  woodlots  and 
along  fence  lines. 

“Rather  than  being  an  enemy  to 
overcome,  nature  can  be  an  ac- 
tive and  beneficial  contributor  to 
agriculture,”  says  Kevan. 

Genetic  selection  may  help  in 
developing  new  strains  of 
honeybees  that  are  resistant  to 
disease  and  parasites  and  are  bet- 
ter at  overwintering.  Improved 
bee  genetics  is  an  important  new 
component  of  this  year’s  $34- 
million  research  agreement  be- 
tween U of  G and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  □ 


Funding  opportunities 


A northern  experience 

The  Northern  Scientific  Training 
Program  of  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development  supports  Canadian 
universities  in  providing  scientific 
training  that  gives  advanced  stu- 
dents professional  experience  in  the 
Canadian  North  and  encourages 
them  to  develop  a commitment  to 
northern  work.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  Nov.  15.  Forms  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  Re- 
search. 

Nutrition  fellowship 

The  National  Institute  of  Nutrition 
announces  the  T.K.  Murray  Fel- 
lowship, offered  for  two-year 
postdoctoral  positions  with  the 
nutrition  research  division  of 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada. 


Guidelines  and  applications  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  Re- 
search. The  deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  Dec.  1. 

Imperial  support 

Imperial  Oil  Limited  awards  grants 
of  up  to  $10,000  to  faculty  in 
Canadian  universities  to  support  re- 
search of  interest  to  the  company. 
Information  and  application  forms 
are  available  from  the  Office  of  Re- 
search. The  deadline  for  submis- 
sions is  Dec.  1. 

NRC  associateships 

The  National  Research  Council  of 
Canada  is  offering  research  as- 
sociateships for  research  in  science 
and  engineering  in  various 
laboratories  of  NRC.  Applicants 
must  have  recently  acquired  a PhD 
in  natural  science  or  engineering  or 


a master’s  degree  in  an  engineering 
field.  Application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  Research. 

Kidney  research 

The  Allied  Health  Council  of  the 
Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada 
provides  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships for  allied  health  professionals 
working  in  nephrology  or  urology. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Feb. 
15.  19^C  Application  forms  and 
guidelines  are  available  from  the 
Allied  Health  Council  — The  Kid- 
ney Foundation  of  Canada,  5160 
Decarie  Blvd..  Suite  780,  Montreal. 
Quebec  H3X  2H9, 5 14-369^806. 

Risky  business 

The  Institute  for  Risk  Research  of- 
fers grants  to  faculty  and  graduate 
students  to  study  technological  risk 
and  its  management.  Areas  fun- 
damental to  the  institute’s  objec- 
tives include  risk  communication, 
environmental  risks,  risk  assess- 
ment methods,  risk  and  decision 
making,  and  technology  assess- 
ment and  risk  management.  For  in- 
formation and  applications,  contact 
Lorraine  Craig.  Institute  for  Risk 
Research.  University  of  Waterloo. 
Waterloo  N2L  3G 1 . 885- 1211.  Ext. 
3355.  Application  deadline  is  Feb. 
15  for  projects  beginning  next 
spring  and  June  15  for  projects 
beginning  next  fall.  O 


Deadline  dates 


Applications  for  the  following 

funding  programs  are  due  Nov. 

22; 

■ Ontario  Mental  Health  Foun- 
dation fellowships. 

■ Canadian  Federation  of 
University  Women  and 
American  Association  of 
University  Women  research 
fellowships,  grants,  bursaries. 

■ Lady  Davis  Fellowship  Trust 


— fellowships  and  visiting 
professorships  tenable  at  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Tech- 
nion. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization — collaborative 
research  grants  to  encourage 
international  scientific  co- 
operation between  scientist 
of  NATO  member  countries 
in allfieldNofhasicscience.  "1 


Chaiies  Ofori,  a cassava  grower  in  Ghana,  shows  the  large  roots  of  a 
cassava  plant,  a staple  food  in  tropical  countries. 


Genetic  improvements 
to  cassava  aim  to  make 
a more  viable  crop 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

Cassava,  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  food  energy  in  the 
tropics,  is  being  genetically  altered 
at  I'  of  G to  make  it  a more  viable 
crop  for  farmers  in  developing 
countries. 

The  two-year  cassava  transfor- 
mation project,  led  by  Prof.  Lurry 
Erickson.  Crop  Science,  and  re- 
search assistant  Basdeo  Bhugwut. 
is  unique  to  Canada.  The  technol- 
ogy they’re  developing  is  intended 
to  enhance  cassava’s  nutritional 
properties  and  increase  its  resis- 
tance to  disease. 

Cassava  is  a hardy,  woody  shrub 
that  produces  large  (up  to  one  foot) 
carbohydrate-rich  roots  that  can  be 
cooked  like  potatoes  and  processed 
into  cereal  (tapioca),  flour,  alcohol 
and  animal  feed.  Unlike  other 
tropical  crops,  cassava  can  endure 
drought,  poor  soils  and  low  inputs. 
That  means  It  can  be  grown  by 
small  farmers  with  few  resources, 
then  consumed  locally  to  help  sus- 
tain rural  economies. 

“Cassava  literally  grows  like  a 
weed,”  says  Erickson.  "It’s  ideal 
for  developing  areas  because  it’s 
easily  propagated,  has  relatively 
high  yields  and  good  risk  aversion, 
and  is  inexpensive  to  produce.” 
The  researchers  have  been  work- 
ing on  a system  that  will  allow 
them  to  genetically  alter  the  plant 
by  adding  new  trails.  Because  cas- 
sava is  such  an  important  part  of  the 
diet  in  developing  countries,  in- 
creasing its  nutritional  properties 
will  benefit  many  people.  And  be- 
cause plant  disease  is  a perennial 
problem  in  hot.  humid  climates, 
genetic  engineering  for  resistance 
is  a prudent  measure. 

This  genetic  alteration  is  being 


perfom^ed  with  a particle  gun  that 
fire.s  microscopic  panicles  att'ixed 
with  DNA  info  select  t/.s.sues.  The 
DNA  is  integrated  into  the  targeted 
tissue,  whicli  is  then  used  to 
regenerate  slock  plants  on  a com- 
mercial level. 

Erickson  has  previous  experience 
in  this  area  as  a co-inventor  of  in- 
novations in  reproduction  proces- 
ses of  plants  for  purposes  of  hybrid 
seed  production,  which  earned  his 
team  four  patents. 

Support  for  the  cassava  transfor- 
mation project  is  being  provided 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
“The  foundation  targeted  cassava 
to  develop  and  do  research  on  be- 
cause it  is  a grassroots  crop,"  says 
Erickson. 

The  project  has  a strong  interna- 
tional perspective.  Research  per- 
sonnel from  developing  countries 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  train 
with  Erickson  and  other  U of  G 
scientists,  then  use  their  newly  ac- 
quired research  expertise  back  in 
their  home  countries.  Research  as- 
sistant Bhagwat,  for  example,  is  a 
West  Indies  student  with  a back- 
ground in  tissue  culture.  He  is 
learning  basic  techniques  that  can 
be  transferred  to  banana  produc- 
tion. his  speciality.  Erickson  says 
this  research  may  also  lead  to  work 
on  sugar  cane  and  coffee. 

The  facilities  made  available 
through  this  project  will  act  as  a 
magnet  for  graduate  students, 
postdoctoral  students  and  visiting 
scientists  from  other  countries,  he 
says.  Scientists  from  China  and 
Brazil  have  already  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  cassava  research. 

"If  interest  is  sparked  at  such  a 
preliminary  stage,”  says  Erickson, 
“the  University  will  gain  further 
recognition  for  its  involvement  in 
international  development.”  □ 
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Notices 


Christinas  cards  on  sale 

University  Christmas  cards 
featuring  Johnston  Hall  can  be 
purchased  through  University 
Communications  on  Level  4 of 
the  University  Centre  and  will  be 
on  sale  in  the  UC  courtyard  Nov. 
25  and  26.  Cost  is  $ 1 0 per  pack- 
age of  10,  with  a discount  for 
orders  of  more  than  200.  Cards 
can  also  be  custom  imprinted 
with  a name  or  department  name 
at  extra  cost.  Customized  cards 
should  be  ordered  by  Nov.  22  on 
forms  that  have  been  sent  to  all 
departments.  For  more  informa- 
tion. call  Ext.  6582. 

A fair  to  remember 

The  1 7th  annual  Fair  November 
craft  show  and  sale  runs  from 
Nov.  2 1 to  Nov.  24  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  Craftwork  by  some 
of  Canada’s  finest  artisans  will  be 
featured.  Admi,ssion  is  free. 

Parking  lot  expands 

Parking  lot  P.30  on  Smith  Lane  is 
being  expanded  to  accommodate 
parking  spaces  lost  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  OVC  learning 
centre  and  the  exten.sion  of  the 
Food  Science  Building. 

Celebrate  with  CIDS 

The  Centre  for  International 
Development  Studies  will 
celebrate  the  official  opening  of 
its  office  in  Room  647  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building  with  a 
reception  from  4 to  6 p.m  in  the 
MacKinnon  red  lounge. 

A sneak  preview 

The  annual  Fall  Preview  Day  run 
by  the  Admissions  Office  drew 
a/mo.st  IJXJO  .secondary  school 
students  to  campus  last  week  with 


their  families  and  friends.  They 
came  from  as  far  away  as 
Kingston.  Ottawa,  Windsor  and 
North  Bay.  The  day  included 
academic  counselling  sessions, 
campus  tours,  and  displays  and 
presentations  by  student  services 
and  academic  areas. 

Watercolors  on  display 

A showing  of  watercolors  by 
retired  English  professor  Allan 
Austin  runs  from  Nov.  1 7 to  30  at 
the  Framing  Experience,  987 
Gordon  St.  An  opening  reception 
will  be  held  Nov.  17  from  2 to  4 
p.m. 

Third  World  bazaar 

CUSO  is  sponsoring  a bazaar 
Nov.  14  to  16  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard  in  aid  of  en- 
vironmental education  in  Papua 
New  Guinea.  Hours  are  1 1 a.m. 
to  8 p.m.  Nov.  14,  10  a.m.  to  8 
p.m.  Nov.  15  and  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Nov.  16. 

Christmas  alternatives 

i//uh’r  the  Tree,  a publication  of- 
fering creative  alternatives  to  a 
consumer  Christmas,  written  by 
David  and  Elizabeth  Moriey,  is 
available  at  International  Educa- 
tion Services  on  University 
Avenue. 

Animal  rights  debate 

The  U of  G Students’  Association 
for  Animal  Rights  presents  a 
public  debate  on  the  use  of 
animals  in  biomedical  research 
Nov.  18  at  7:30  p.m.  Doors  open 
at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are  $5  general. 
$3.50  for  students,  and  are  avail- 
able m Room  218  of  the  Univer-  ^ 
.sify  Centre  or  by  calling 
824-0076. 


Join  600  young  men  and  tvomen 
from  over  30  countries 
(and  7 from  Wellington  and  Waterloo  regions) 
at  one  of  Canada's  foremost 
independent  boarding  schools 


Ridley  College,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


• founded  in  1889  • co'cducational  since  1973  • 400  in  residence 

• grades  5 through  13/OAC  • faculty/student  ratio  of  1:9 

• sports  and  activities,  evening  study,  and  morning  chapel 

• 98%  placement  rate  at  Canadian  and  American  universities  in  1991 

• outstanding  campus  facilities  • caring  and  dedicated  teachers 

• financial  assistance  available  for  qualified  applicants 


Mr.  Don  Rickvr>«,  RiJtiv's  Director  of  AJlni^^ion^,  will  he 
.iv.iihihle  to  meet  wjih  interested  f.unilies  in  W.iurloo  on  TuesJav, 
Novemher  20th.  and  in  Guelph  on  NX’ednexday,  N.wemher  27th. 
Please  eonfact  the  Admissions  Office  to  arr.tnge  ,»n  appointment. 


Ridley  College 

PO  Box  3013,  2 Ridley  Road 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario, 
Canada  L2R  7C3 
Telephone:  (416)  684-8193 
Facsimile:  (416)  684-8875 
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U of  G goes  to  the  Royal 


A display  of  live  bees  by  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Biology  draws  curious  children  at  the  Royal 
Winter  Fair  in  Toronto.  Other  U of  G exhibits  at  the 
fair  highlight  the  departments  of  Horticultural 


Science  and  Zoology,  The  Arboretum  and  lEPS, 
and  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Centre.The  fair 
continues  until  Nov.  16. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Human  Resources  report 


Retirements  University. 


In  the  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences,  Prof.  Harry  Downie  has 
retired  after  35  years  and  Prof. 
Dieter  Geissinger  has  retired  after 
25  years  with  the  University. 

Stan  Sweeney  of  MacKinnon 
Building  management  has  retired 
from  the  University  after  eight 
years. 

Prof.  Stephen  Rodd,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  has  retired  after  28 


■V  X 

lUMCRSTOra 


Mon.  Tucs. 
Wed. 


SPECIAL 

Movie  Pop  Chips  $4.99 

951  GORDON 
767-1878 

7 days  yy  daily  ^ 24  hour 
a week  10-10  ^ drop  box 


Appointments 

Irene  Haddock  has  been  ap- 
pointed pharmacy  technician  in  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital. 

Marg  Kozak  has  been  appointed 
staff  nurse  in  Student  Health  Ser- 
vices, 

Prof.  David  Porter  has  been  reap- 
pointed chair  of  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences  for  five  years. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  Nov.  8,  the  following  op- 
portunities were  available; 
Grounds  Laborers,  Grounds,  part- 
time.  Hourly  rate:  $13.04. 
Electrician,  Maintenance.  Job  rate: 
$17.97  an  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20 
an  hour  lower  than  job  rale. 
Carpenter,  Structural  Shop,  Main- 


tenance. Job  rate:  $17.32  an  hour; 
probation  rale:  $.20  an  hour  lower. 
Plumber/Steamfitter,  Mainte- 
nance. Job  rate:  $17.97  an  hour; 
probation  rate:  $.20  an  hour  lower. 
Feed  Mill  Technician,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  contractually 
limited  for  about  six  months.  Clas- 
sification: EMUS  Band  3.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $436.45  to  $487.55  a 
week.  Until  implementation  of  the 
new  salary  program,  the  classifica- 
tion is  MTS  4,  with  a hiring  range 
of  $493.73  to  $533.66  a week. 

The  following  position  m’oj  avail- 
able to  on-campus  employees 
only: 

Textbook  Purchasing  Clerk, 
Bookstore,  Hospitality  Services. 
Hourly  rate:  $12.47  minimum; 
$15.59  job  rate  (Level  5);  $18.71 
maximum.  □ 


Come  for  Cunck  or  dinner, 

TL'e  ve  so  mucH  to  offer. 


your  meal 


Sunday  night  is  steak 
and  pasta  night 

Join  our  frequent 
diners'  club 


Gift  certificates 
available 

Celebrate  your  birthday 
with  us 


Express  Cards  Welcome 
Licensed  under  LLBO 
Reservations;  Ext.  3500 


Lunch  - Monday-Friday  1 1 :45  - 1 :30 
Dinner  - Tuesday-Saturday  5:00-9:00 
Sunday  - 4:00-8:00 

Located  on  Level  4 ol  the  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators. 
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Calendar 


Nov.  14  to  22 


Thursday,  Nov.  14 

Music  Lecture  - Paul  Berliner  of 
Northwestern  University  discusses 
“Performance  and  Musical  Im- 
agination in  Zimbabwe”  at  10  a.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107. 

Rural  Extension  Studies  Collo- 
quium - “Agriculture  and  Rural 
Development  Down  Under: 
People-Centred  Help  for  Farm 
Families”  is  the  topic  of  Prof.  Mike 
Jenkinson  at  10  a.m.  in  MacKinnon 
227. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Padraig  Duignan  discusses 
“Immune  Response  to  Morbil- 
livirus  in  Two  Genera  of  Seals”  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533.  Woman- 
study  begins  at  noon  in  UC  335. 
The  campus  ministry  and  the 
Guelph  and  District  Ministerial 
Association  sponsor  a talk  by 
Barbara  Nelson  of  Loyola  House, 
on  “The  Leading  Edge  — The 
Journey  Within”  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Harcourt  United  Church. 

Concert  - The  noon-hour  concert 
features  the  Niagara  Brass  Quartet 
at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Friday,  Nov.  15 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Woman- 
spirit  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - PhD  candidate  Kerst 
Stelwagen  discusses  “Use  of 
Bovine  Somatotropin  in  Primi- 
gravid  Heifers  and  Lambs:  Effects 
on  Body  Growth,  Mammogenesis 
and  Subsequent  Milk  Production” 
at  9: 10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 


Seminar  - David  Haniford  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  dis- 
cusses “The  Molecular  Mechanism 
of  TnlO  Transposition”  at  1 1 a.m. 
in  Axelrod  028. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Signals  Involved  in  the  Regula- 
tion of  Body  Weight”  is  the  topic 
of  Ruth  Harris  of  Kraft  General 
Foods  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal  Science 
141. 

Lecture  - Prof.  Bill  James,  director 
of  the  School  of  Engineering,  gives 
a report  on  a recent  trip  to  Jordan  at 
3 p.m.  in  Thombrough  1 1 2 A. 
Economics  Seminar  - Neil 
Quigley  of  Victoria  University  in 
New  Zealand  looks  at  “Share- 
holder Liability  Regime  in  Bank- 
ing” at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  311. 
Evolution  and  Systematics  Semi- 
nar - “Cretaceous-Tertiary  Bound- 
ary Extinctions:  the  Enigmatic 
Exception  of  the  Insects”  will  be 
explored  by  entomologist  David 
Grimaldi  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141. 

Music  - Join  Mel  Brown  for  some 
live  blues  from  4:30  to  7 p.m.  at  the 
Brass  Taps. 

Sunday,  Nov.  17 

Cycling  Club  - Cyclists  have  the 
option  of  a 32-kilometre  novice 
ride  to  Hespeler  or  a 25-  to  35-km 
off-road  ride.  Both  leave  at  10  a.m. 
from  the  front  doors  of  the  UC. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  ! 64.  An  ecumenical 
service  with  Holy  Communion  be- 
gins at  6 p.m.  in  UC  533. 

The  Arboretum  - Join  a “Quest  for 
the  Sun”  at  the  Sunday  afternoon 
walk  leaving  at  2 p.m.  from  the 


nature  centre. 

Monday,  Nov.  18 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  19 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC533. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Prof.  Brian  Buckrell 
looks  at  “Programs  and  Procedures 
for  Artificial  Insemination  and 
Embryo  Transfer  in  Sheep  — 
Guelph  and  Abroad”  at  11:10  a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  141 . 

Our  World  - “Other  Ways  to  Skin 
a Cat,”  a discussion  of  alternatives 
to  agribusiness  for  small-scale 
farmers,  begins  at  1 2: 10  p.m.  in  UC 
442. 

Physics  Colloquium  - “Solar 
Neutrino  Experiments,”  a lecture 
by  George  Ewan  of  Queen’s 
University,  begins  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  1 13. 

The  Arboretum  - Plan  before  you 
plant.  Learn  how  to  plant  trees  and 
shrubs  properly  at  a slide  show  and 
discussion  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre.  Register  at  Ext. 
2113. 

Senate  - The  November  meeting 
gets  under  way  at  8 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 1 13. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  20 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Prof.  Eva 
Nagy,  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  describes  “The 
Development  of  a Subunit  Vaccine 
for  Newcastle  Disease  Virus  Using 
a Viral  Expression  Vector”  at  noon 
in  MacNaughton  222. 

Learning  Resource  Centre  - Get 
ready  for  finals  at  a noon-hour 


UW  offers  incentive  draws 


Giving  to  the  United  Way  Appeal 
can  fill  your  heart  . . . and  your 
stomach,  if  you’re  one  of  the  win- 
ners of  several  restaurant  certifi- 
cates donated  as  incentive  prizes  to 
this  year’s  campus  campaign. 

In  total,  more  than  25  prizes  have 
been  donated,  ranging  from  a 
home-baked  chocolate  almond 
tone  to  a weekend  getaway. 

The  first  incentive  draw,  planned 
for  last  Friday,  was  postponed  until 
Nov.  15  to  allow  more  staff  to  par- 
ticipate. 

A donation  of  $50  or  more  will 
enter  your  name  in  the  Nov.  15  and 
22  draws,  with  several  prizes  from 


the  list  below  scheduled  for  each. 

A payroll  deduction  pledge  of 
$104  will  enter  your  name  in  the 
grand  prize  draw  for  a weekend  for 
two  at  Langdon  Hall  in  Cambridge. 
The  winning  ticket  will  be  drawn 
Nov.  25  at  a United  Way  bingo 
lunch  that  begins  at  1 1:30  a.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Bingo  winners  will  also  go  home 
with  prizes  from  the  list  below. 

Student  supporters  of  the  campus 
United  Way  appeal  will  be  selling 
raffle  tickets  on  a travel  voucher 
for  a trip  to  Florida.  Tickets  will  be 
on  sale  in  the  University  Centre 
from  Nov.  18  to  25. 


The  campus  United  Way  com- 
mittee also  has  available  for  view- 
ing a video  that  describes  the  ser- 
vices provided  by  the  Guelph 
United  Way. 

Any  department  that  would  like 
to  view  the  video  can  reserve  a 
copy  by  calling  Don  McIntosh  in 
Teaching  Support  Services  at  Ext. 
2972.  □ 


The  following  have  been  donated  as  prizes  for  the  United  Way  incentive  draws  and  bingo. 


■ $50  gift  certificate  from 
Churchill’s. 

■ $25  gift  certificate  from  Living 
Lighting. 

■ Five  prizes  of50-poundbag.s  of 
potatoes  from  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Biology. 

■ Business  cards,  personalized 
stationery  and  envelopes  from 
Printing  Services. 

■ Car  wash,  grease  job  and  oil 
change,  donated  by  Vehicle 
Services. 

■ Lunch  for  two  at  the  Whip- 
pletree,  courtesy  of  Hospitality 
Services. 

■ Two  tickets  to  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  donated  by  The  Ar- 
boretum. 

■ Springfield  Golf  ;md  Country 
Club  certificate. 

■ One  dozen  muffins  from  the 
Massey  Hall  Co-op  Shop. 


■ 10  Brass  Taps  mugs,  plus  two 
$20  certificates  from  the  Brass 
Taps  and  Boo  Bar. 

■ Two  crested  g!a.sses  and  a bot- 
tle of  house  wine,  donated  by 
the  Faculty  Club. 

■ Double-room  accommodation 
for  two  in  residence  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 992.  courtesy  of  Con- 
ference Services. 

■ Color  portrait  silting  and  one  8 
x 10  print  from  Photographic 
Services. 

■ Perfume  from  Jazz  Acces- 
sories. 

■ Christmas  ornaments,  donated 
by  Duncan  McPhee. 

■ A one- year  non-preferred  park- 
ing permit,  courtesy  of  Parking 
Administration. 

■ Two  tickets  to  a production  of 
Better  Living  by  George  F. 
Walker,  a gift  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Drama. 

■ Notepads  and  pens,  donated  by 
the  Guelph  Trihtme. 

■ One  large  pizza  with  three 
items,  courtesy  of  Mountain 
Pizza. 

■ One  set  ofhouse  keys  cut  while 
you  wait  from  locksmith  John 
Bodder. 

■ U of  G sweatshirt,  donated  by 
Campus  Junction. 

■ Calculator,  courtesy  of  Com- 
puter Sales. 

■ Campus  Portrait  book,  do- 
nated by  Alumni  Affairs. 

■ Chocolate  almond  tone,  baked 
by  Barbara  Abercrombie.  Of- 
fice of  the  President. 

■ Baseball  cap  from  Walker  Ex- 
haust. 

■ Pens  and  buttons  from  the 
Downtown  Board  of  Manage- 
ment. G 


seminar.  Register  at  the  Connec- 
tion Desk  on  UC  Level  3. 

Concert  - Singer-songwriter  John 
Horrocks  appears  at  noon  in  the  UC 
courtyard. 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  A Baha’i  discussion  group 
meets  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  429. 
Computing  Seminar  - An  update 
and  demonstration  of  the  visualiza- 
tion centre  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  204. 

Thursday,  Nov.  21 

Engineering  Workshop  - Prof. 
Trevor  Dickinson.  School  of  En- 
gineering, will  dicuss  “Engineer- 
ing Students’  Learning  Styles 
Versus  Faculty  Teaching  Styles"  at 
9 a.m.  in  UC  334. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Cyto- 
genetics of  Bovine  Lymphoma”  is 
the  topic  of  a seminar  by  graduate 
student  Mary  Schnurrat  I l;I0a.m. 
in  Pathology  2152. 

Fair  November  - Crafts  by  some 
of  Canada’s  finest  artisans  are 
showcased  at  the  17th  annual  Fair 
November  in  the  University 
Centre.  The  show  continues  until 
Sunday. 

Learning  Resource  Centre  - Get 
ready  for  finals  at  a noon-hour 
seminar.  Register  at  the  Connec- 
tion Desk  on  UC  Level  3. 

Concert  - Canadian  pianist 
Stephanie  Sebastian  gives  two  per- 
formances in  MacKinnon  107.  The 
12:10  p.m.  program  features 
Schumann’s  Arahestfue.  Opus  /<S’, 
Beethoven’s  Patiretique  and 
Ravel’s  Sonatine.  The  1:10  p.m. 


program  includes  Fantasie  Im- 
promptu by  Chopin  and  Appas- 
sionato by  Beethoven. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy.  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  335. 

Friday,  Nov.  22 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit.  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - M.Sc.  candidate  Irene 
Doyle  discusses  “Hydrolyzed 
Feathers  as  a Feed  Source  for 
Poultry”  at  9:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - Stanley  Tiong  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  discusses 
“Genetic  and  Molecular  Analysis 
of  Genes  Required  for  the  De  Novo 
Biosynthesis  of  Purines  in 
Drosophila"  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod 
028. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Ed  Barre  looks  at 
“The  Effect  of  Borage  Oil  on 
Platelet  Function  and  Plasma 
Lipids”  at  I I a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141 . 

Economics  Seminar  - “The  Con- 
verging Market  Work  Patterns  of 
Married  and  Unmarried  Women 
with  Children”  is  discussed  by 
Martin  Dooley  of  McMaster 
University  at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
311. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  “Calendar,”  call  Ext. 
2592. 


ANMLUSITE 


Simplicity  of  thought. 

Beauty  of  expression  . . . 

Goldsmith  & Custom  Designed  Jewellery 

Custom  designed  handmade  jewellery  in  lOK,  14K,  18K 
yellow  and  white  gold 

Repairs  and  remodelling  of  all  kinds  of  jewellery  REPAIRS 
in  silver,  gold  and  platinum  'lf\C7  OH'li' 

Appraisals  for  insurance  and  other  purposes  wrr 

Engraving 

Selection  of  mass-produced  silver  and  gold  jewellery 

58  Carden  St.,  Guelph 
(across  from  City  Hall) 


763-9780 
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Inside  Guelph 


A new  look  for  student  housing 


Prof.  Janice  Kulyk-Keefer,  English  Language  and  Literature,  right,  talks  with  Lennox  Hall 
students  Kristina  Durward  and  John  Barda  as  part  of  the  faculty-in-residence  program. 


Editor's  note:  This  is  the  third  in  a series  of 
articles  aimed  at  famiiiarizing  the  University 
community  with  departmental  and  unit  chan- 
ges that  have  resulted  frcm  phases  1 and  2 of 
the  internal  review. 

by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

The  Department  of  Residences  has  under- 
gone a metamorphosis  as  a result  of  the  inter- 
nal review. 

The  most  visible  change  is  its  new  name  — 
Student  Housing  Services  — which  more 
clearly  reflects  its  function  and  its  mandate. 
More  fundamentally,  however,  the  depart- 
ment has  dived  into  a re-evaluation  of  all 
facets  of  its  operation  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  students  living  on  and 
off  campus. 

In  addition  to  radically  changing  its 
management  structure,  the  department  is 
reassessing  its  emergency  counselling  ser- 


Arts  House  student  Blair  Smith  decorates  his 
residence  door. 


vice,  residence  programming  activities  and 
waiting  list  policy. 

Among  the  faits  accomplis  is  the  integra- 
tion of  Central  Reservations  with  Room 
Reservations  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
And  a repositioning  of  its  former  sister 
operation.  Conferences,  is  under  review. 

Recommendations  by  Canada  Consulting 
Cresap  in  Phase  I of  the  internal  review 
resulted  in  radical  changes  to  residence 
management,  namely  the  loss  of  one  entire 
level  of  management  — five  area  directors 
and  managers. 

Student  Housing  Services  director  Al 
Mclnnis  says  the  reorganization  has  had  sig- 
nificant benefits  accompanied  by  some  pain. 
"Losing  five  people  with  whom  we  worked 
and  whom  we  respected  was  very  difficult 
for  us.” 

Previously,  student  residences  were 
managed  according  to  function;  one  person 
was  in  charge  of  physical  maintenance  and 
mother  in  charge  of  residence  life.  Now,  one 
issistant  director  takes  care  of  both  the 
physical  and  the  psychological  environ- 
ments, but  only  for  one  group  of  residences. 
That  means  there  is  an  assistant  director  as- 
signed to  north  residences,  one  to  south  and 
east  residences  and  family  housing. 

With  the  loss  of  area  directors  who  super- 
vised hall  advisers.  Student  Housing  Ser- 
vices has  substituted  full-time  head  residents 
for  the  former  part-time  hall  advi.sers  who 
were  usually  also  part-time  students. 

Combining  the  functions  and  splitting  the 
geographical  territories  have  required  “a  fair 
degree  of  struggle,"  says  Mclnnis.  The 
managers,  formerly  in  charge  of  either  nuts- 
and-bolts  maintenance  or  social  and  discipli- 
nary aspects  of  residence  life,  must  learn  a 
whole  new  area. 

Still,  integrating  the  responsibilities  has  en- 
hanced co-operation  at  all  levels  and  reduced 
misunderstanding,  he  says.  "The  enthusiasm 
level  is  higher." 

Student  Housing  Services  provides  accom- 
modation for  about  4.200  single  students  in 
on-campus  residences  and  340  student 
families  living  in  units  on  Stone  Road  and  in 


the  new  College  Avenue  complex.  It’s  not 
just  a matter  of  providing  shelter,  but  also  of 
creating  a comfortable  atmosphere,  says 
Mclnnis. 

“The  high-density  living  is  characterized 
by  a high  proportion  of  young,  inex- 
perienced people  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time."  he  says.  “The  most  difficult  part 
of  our  job  is  balancing  individual  students’ 
and  community  needs.” 

Those  needs  change  from  year  to  year,  he 
says.  "The  more  our  student  demographics 
change,  the  more  their  needs  will  change.” 

In  the  last  few  years,  for  example,  the 
proportion  of  females  living  in  residence  has 
increased  to  63  per  cent.  A corresponding 
concern  for  safety  has  resulted  in  new 
measures,  such  as  lending  portable  personal 
alarms  to  female  students  walking  on  cam- 
pus at  night. 

Many  students  are  also  a year  younger  than 
incoming  students  five  years  ago.  That 
means  they’re  under  drinking  age  and  re- 
quire alternative  social  activities. 

"The  question  for  me  is  how  do  we  identify 
iheir  needs,"  says  Mclnnis.  In  the  past,  the 
department  relied  on  casual  surveys  and  dis- 
cussions with  students.  But  these  were  not 
necessarily  effective,  he  says.  Using  focus 
groups  of  students,  staff  and  parents  could 


Photos  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Comrmjnications 
produce  a more  accurate  reflection  of  chang- 
ing needs,  he  says. 

Similarly,  Student  Housing  Services  is 
working  with  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  (CSRC)  to  reassess  the  type 
and  delivery  of  residence  programs. 

"We  need  to  make  sure  our  program  goals 
and  objectives  reflect  student  demographics, 
contemporary  student  culture  and  student 
attitudes.”  says  Mclnnis.  They  must  also  be 
designed  to  meet  the  University’s  needs. 

The  faculty-in-residence  program,  for  ex- 
ample, gives  students  a chance  to  interact 
with  faculty  outside  the  classroom.  The 
theory  is  that  the  more  students  meet  and 
know  their  professors,  the  better  they  do 
academically. 

Student  Housing  Services  also  hosts  social 
events  such  as  hall  dinners  to  encourage 
students  to  get  to  know  each  other.  Where 
there  is  a community  spirit,  students  are 
more  apt  to  stay  at  the  University.  Mclnnis 
says. 

Student  Housing  is  also  working  with 
CSRC  to  provide  an  emergency  counselling 
service  around  the  clock  to  both  resident  and 
non-resident  students.  A drop-in  centre  is 
another  possibility,  he  says.  □ 


Tiger  Moth  mystique  draws  the  crowds  in  like  a magnet 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

When  Jim  Rahn  pilots  his 
airplane  inloan  airport,  it’s 
no  big  deal  at  first.  He  lands,  taxis 
in.  shuts  the  plane  down.  The 
usual. 

By  the  time  he  lakes  the  plane  over 
to  gas  it  up,  however,  things  are 
starting  to  happen.  Car  after  cur  is 
driving  up  to  the  airpon.  drawn  by 
the  sight  of  his  plane. 

Rahn's  bright  yellow  biplane  is  a 
meticulously  restored  I94I  Tiger 
Moth,  used  to  train  pilots  in  the 
Second  World  War.  And  it  pulls 
people  in  like  a magnet. 

"There's  a mystique  to  the 
Moth.  " says  Rahn.  a veterinary 
technician  al  OVC.  "It’s  a I93()s 
airplane  that  tlies  well  and  still 
turns  heads." 


8 


The  plane  turned  an  especially 
large  number  of  heads  this  sum- 
mer. when  it  was  runner-up  in  its 
category  al  the  Experimental 
Aircraft  Association’s  annual  con- 
vention in  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin. 
The  category  championship  was 
won  by  a Tiger  Moth  restored  in 
Guelph  by  Tom  Dietrich,  and  the 
two  planes  flew  down  to  the  con- 
vention together. 

Rahn's  attraction  to  the  Tiger 
Moth  began  in  1 978,  when  he  went 
for  his  first  ride  in  one.  "The 
minute  I flew  in  a Tiger.  ! knew 
why  pilots  say  they  don't  want  to 
fly  anything  else."  he  says. 

It  was  another  eight  years  before 
Rahn  actually  got  a chance  to  own 
his  own  Tiger.  When  he  bought  it 
over  the  telephone  from  an  Ed- 
monton man.  however,  it  wasn’t 
exactly  in  flying  condition. 


“It  was  in  boxes,”  he  recalls.  The 
plane  had  been  taken  apan  for  res- 
toration in  1 96 1 . but  the  restoration 
never  happened.  It  went  through 
several  owners  before  Rahn  found 
it  and  bought  it.  sight  unseen. 

He  had  to  start  “literally  from  the 
ground  up,"  inspecting  and  replac- 
ing every  nut  and  bolt,  cleaning 
and  checking  every  piece. 

He  spent  hours  writing  letters  and 
making  phone  calls,  trying  to  track 
down  parts  all  over  the  continent. 
It  took  four  years  and  about  3,000 
hours  of  work  before  the  plane  was 
complete. 

On  Oct.  2,  1 990.  his  Tiger  Moth 
flew  for  the  first  time  in  29  years. 

"You  line  it  up.  roll  down  the 
runway  and  levitate  off  the  ground 
. . . it’s  a dream  to  fly,”  says  Rahn. 
“But  you  have  to  fly  it,  you  can’t 
let  it  fly  you  — you  do  and  it  will 


rear  up  and  bite  you.” 

The  Tiger  Moth’s  flying  charac- 
teristics made  it  an  excellent  train- 
ing aircraft  for  wartime,  he  says.  It 
was  used  by  the  British  Common- 
wealth  Air  Training  Plan 
(BCATP),  which  began  in  1 939 
and  was  aimed  at  taking  young 
men  from  Canada  and  other  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  turning 
them  into  pilots  for  England. 

Now  there  are  only  30  Tiger 
Moths  left  in  Canada.  Rahn’s  plane 
is  restored  to  exactly  the  condition 
it  was  in  1 94 1 . when  it  was  manu- 
factured in  Malton  by  de  Havil- 
land.  He  even  received  special  per- 
mission  from  the  federal 
government  to  return  it  to  the 
original  military  colors  and 
registration  markings  it  had  when 
it  was  used  as  a trainer  in  As- 
siniboia,  Sask.,  and  Virden,  Man. 


"This  plane  is  a piece  of  Canadian 
heritage,”  says  Rahn.  “Many  of  the 
people  who  flew  Spitfires,  Lan- 
casters and  Hurricanes  learned  to 
fly  in  Tiger  Moths.  If  you  can  fly 
this,  you  can  fly  virtually  any- 
thing." 

At  air  shows,  he  is  often  ap- 
proached by  men  who  flew  Tiger 
Moths  during  the  war.  If  they  ac- 
cept his  offer  to  climb  into  the 
cockpit  for  a few  minutes,  "it’s  like 
they’re  18  years  old  again.  You  can 
see  on  their  faces  how  the 
memories  come  flooding  back. 
Flying  was  an  experience  that,  for 
many,  was  the  highlight  of  their 
lives.” 

A small  brass  plaque  in  the  front 
cockpit  of  Rahn’s  plane  testifies  to 
this.  It's  a dedication  to  his  late 
father,  Hilliard  Rahn.  a member  of 
the  ground  crew  in  the  BCATP  at 
Goderich. 

"My  father  used  to  speak  of  how 
great  the  Tiger  Moth  was,”  says 
Rahn,  “but  I never  paid  much  at- 
tention.” His  father  died  in  1977, 
never  to  know  that  the  airplane 
would  play  a big  part  in  his  son’s 
life  as  well. 

Flying  is  now  more  than  a hobby 
for  Rahn  — it's  a passion.  “It's  not 
glamorous,  but  it  gets  into  your 
blood  and  becomes  part  of  your 
life.”  O 
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CATERING 

featuring:  FALAFEL 
and  a variety  of  other  specialty  and 
vegetarian  dishes. 


Mon.  - Wed.  11-  8 ♦ Thur.  - Fri.  11-  9 ♦ Sat.  11-5 
245  Edinburgh  Rd.  S.,  Edinburgh  Plaza,  824-0657 
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Faculty  set  a record  for  NSERC  awards 
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NSERC  honors  faculty 
research  efforts  ....  5 

Pension  plans  similar  at 
Ontario  universities  . . 8 


The  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pen.sions  will  hold  an  open  ses- 
sion Oct.  20  from  3 to  5 p.m.  in 
Commonwealth  Room  B of  the 
Cutten  Club  to  hear  comments 
from  members  of  U of  G’s  pen- 
sion plans.  On  Nov.  21.  a 
CUPE  pension  expert  will 
speak  at  noon  in  Room  1 20  of 
the  MacKinnon  Building.  On 
Nov.  29,  the  task  force  will 
hold  zn  information  session  at 
noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  D 


Fair  November  once  again  fills 
the  University  Centre  court- 
yard with  unique  crafts,  just 
perfect  for  thai  Chrisunas  gift 
li.sf.  The  .show  runs  from  Nov. 
2!  to  24.  a 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Uof  G researchers  have  been 
awarded  a record  $2.6  mil- 
lion in  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council 
strategic  grants  for  studies  in  ad- 
vanced technologies,  environmen- 
tal quality  and  natural  resources. 

Federal  Minister  for  Science  Bill 
Winegard,  announced  the  1991 
NSERC  strategic  grant  winners 
last  week  at  a ceremony  for  both 
Guelph  and  University  of  Water- 
loo researchers  at  the  Seagram 
Museum  in  Waterloo. 

Collectively,  researchers  from 
the  two  universities  — including 
those  who  are  on  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  previous 
awards  — captured  nearly  1 5 per 
cent  of  the  $37.4  million  in 
strategic  funding  distributed  this 
year  to  Canada’s  44  universities  by 
NSERC,  the  country’s  largest  re- 
search granting  agency. 

Winegard  said  this  feat  under- 
lines how  the  tri-city  area  of 
Guelph.  Kitchener-Walerloo  and 
Cambridge  is  indeed  Canada’s 
Technology  Triangle  (CTT).  the 
formal  structure  created  by  univer- 
sity, business  and  industry  leaders 


to  catalyze  local  research  and 
development.  “What  more  proof 
do  you  need?” 

City  of  Guelph  industrial  com- 
missioner and  former  CTT  chair 
Bruce  Murray,  who  presided  over 
the  NSERC  announcement,  said 
the  communities  “should  be  en- 
couraged that  this  level  of  research 
is  occurring  right  in  our  own  back- 


A report  on  Phase  3 of  U of  G’s 
internal  review  of  non-academic 
units  is  expected  to  be  made  public 
in  January. 

Charles  Ferguson,  vice-presi- 
dent, administration,  said  last  week 
that  he  had  just  received  the  final 
report  of  Phase  3.  focusing  on  non- 
teaching functions  in  the  colleges. 
He  said  the  administration  needs 
lime  to  study  the  report  and  discuss 
some  of  the  recommendations  with 
deans  at  a meeting  planned  for 
Nov.  26. 

The  report  does  not  recommend 
any  organizational  changes  that 
would  involve  immediate  .staff 
layoffs,  said  Ferguson.  He  wa.s 
responding  to  rumors  about  cuts  to 


yard.” 

At  Guelph,  nine  new  strategic 
grants  were  awarded. 

■ Profs.  Brian  Derbyshire  and  Eva 
Nagy,  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  received  a 
three-year  grant  of  $295 ,000  for 
the  “Development  of  a Recom- 
binant Vaccine  for  Porcine 
Transmissible  Gastroenteritis.” 


secretarial  staff  and  employee 
reaction  to  a Nov.  14  Globe  and 
Mail  article  about  mass  staff  dis- 
missals at  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  faculty  of  medicine. 

Ferguson  said  the  University  and 
colleges  will  likely  strike  a number 
of  task  forces  and  other  groups  to 
look  at  the  issues  and  recommen- 
dations in  the  Phase  3 report.  These 
relate  to  processes  — how  things 
are  done  — and  it  may  take  several 
months  before  satisfactory  solu- 
tions are  found,  he  said. 

The  outcome  may  mean  real- 
locating and  retraining  some  staff. 
It’s  possible  f/iat  .some  employees 
may  be  unable  to  make  the  transi- 
tion. he  said,  “but  the  University 


■ Profs.  Austin  Fletcher,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology;  Judy 
Strommer.  Horticultural 
Science;  and  Dave  Hume.  Crop 
Science,  are  the  recipients  of 
$250,000  over  three  years  to 
study  “Acclimation  — a Strat- 
egy for  Improvement  of  Tri- 
azole-Induced  Crop  Produc- 


will  make  every  effort  to  relocate 
such  individuals.  As  in  phases  1 
and  2,  the  University  will  work 
co-operatively  with  all  our  bar- 
gaining groups  and  associations  in 
any  relocation  of  staff.” 

Ferguson  said  he  cannot  say  what 
will  happen  in  1992/93  because  the 
government  has  not  yet  given  any 
formal  indication  of  future  finan- 
cial support  levels.  In  light  of  cur- 
rent infonnalion  on  government 
revenue  prospects  for  next  year, 
however,  "we  should  not  be  op- 
timistic about  our  funding 
prospects,"  he  said. 

A/  Guelph  will  publish  the  find- 
ings of  Phase  3 early  in  the  new 
year.  O 


Pension  sessions 


A crafty  place 


Continued  on  page  5 

Details  of  Phase  3 due  in  January 
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Put  them  all 
together,  they 
spell . . . 

Zavitz  Hail  was  immortal- 
ized in  cake  at  its  reopening 
Nov.  1 1 . but  a packed 
house  soon  made  short 
work  of  the  tribute.  Cutting 
the  cakes  are,  from  left, 
President  Brian  Segal;  Col- 
lege of  Arts  Dean  David 
Murray:  Board  of  Governors 
member  Bill  Brock;  student 
Melanie  Vandenhoven, 
president  of  the  Fine  Art 
Network:  and  Prof.  Ron 
Shuebrook,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art. 
Guests  at  the  reopening  in- 
cluded members  of  the 
Zavitz  family  and  fine  art 
graduates,  who.  perhaps 
more  than  anyone,  ap- 
preciate what  a change  the 
renovators  have  wrought. 

See  story,  page  3. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher, 
Photographic  Services 
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tions  for  improved  lighting  in  areas  west  of  Gordon 
Street  and  the  parking  lots  beside  the  child-care  centre, 
she  says. 

Anyone  interested  in  participating  in  the  audit  should 
contact  Hall  in  the  CSA  office  on  Level  2 of  the 
University  Centre.  Ext.  6742. 


Faculty  send  postcards  to 
protest  postsecondary  cuts 


by  Scott 
McNichol 


Bat  woman  found 

Student  Health  Services  last  week  discovered  another 
person  who  had  handled  a rabid  brown  bat  found  on 
campus  Oct.  26.  A campus-wide  alert  was  issued  for  a 
woman  known  to  have  handled  the  bat.  and  she  reported 
in  to  the  health  unit  Nov.  14. 

Safety  audit  planned 

A second  campus  safely  audit  to  look  into  areas  tu'ound 
residence  buildings  will  take  place  Nov.  27,  says  Laurie 
Hall.  Central  Student  Association  vice-president,  inter- 
nal, “The  object  is  to  identify  areas  that  need  improve- 
ment for  student  safety,”  she  says. 

Representatives  from  Physical  Resources.  Interhall 
Council  and  the  Safety  Awareness  Committee  will 
participate  in  the  audit. 

“There  have  been  suggestions  that  an  audit  be  done 
inside  residence  buildings."  says  Hall,  "but  we  would 
need  more  people  and  far  more  time  to  complete  this.” 

An  audit  carried  out  Nov.  6 resulted  in  recommenda- 


Drug  Awareness  Week 

This  week  has  been  proclaimed  National  and  Provincial 
Drug  Awareness  week  by  the  Wellington  Drug  Aware- 
ness Week  Committee. 

The  week's  events  include  the  launching  of  a peer 
education  program  with  Ontario  Students  Against  Im- 
paired Driving  (OSAID).  On  Nov.  22,  OSAID  will 
hold  a conference  in  Waterloo,  and  Homewood  Health 
Centre  in  Guelph  will  hold  a workshop  on  drugs  and 
alcohol  in  the  workplace. 

For  more  information,  call  Jennifer  Cook.  Com- 
munity Alcohol  and  Drug  Services.  836-5733.  or 
Tamara  McCarty,  824-61 17. 

CSA  boycotts  Mercury 

The  CSA  board  of  directors  voted  Nov.  13  to  boycott 
advertisements  in  and  subscriptions  to  the  Daily  Mer- 
auy,  after  Merciny  reporter  Hilary  Stead  spoke  to  the 
board  and  urged  support  for  the  current  strike  by 
newsroom  employees. 

Writers  at  the  Mercury  and  the  Cambridge  Reporter 
have  walked  off  the  job,  primarily  over  the  issue  of 
money. 

CSA  president  Chris  Powell  says  the  CSA  has  can- 
celled its  subscription  to  the  paper  and  stopped  all 
advertisements  until  the  strike  ends.  In  addition,  the 
CSA  is  asking  that  the  Mercury  be  removed  from  the 
University  Centre.  □ 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Reader  takes  exception  to  letter 


In  his  letter  in  the  Nov.  6 issue  of  At 
Guelph,  Prof.  Arthur  Hill  laments 
the  erosion  of  our  “value  system,” 
a phrase  he  uses  often  but  never 
defines. 

Hill  is.  of  course,  entitled  to  his 
beliefs,  but  1 must  take  exception 
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to  his  statement  that  “it  is  a matter 
of  historical  fact  that  all  successful 
democracies  were  built  on  a Judeo- 
Christian  value  system.” 

This  statement  is  historically  in- 
accurate and  illogical  (resting  as  it 
does  on  Hill’s  own  undeclared 
definition  of  “successful  democ- 
racy”). In  my  opinion,  it  is  also 
racist.  I am  sorry  to  read  it  in  a 
university  publication. 


Obituary 

Flags  flew  at  half  mast  Nov. 
13  in  memory  of  David 
Teskey,  a technician  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  who  died 
Nov.  1 0 after  a lengthy  illness. 

He  was  45  and  had  been 
employed  at  the  University 
since  1973. 

Mr.  Tesky  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mary,  who  is  employed 
on  campus  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  as  well  as  two  chil- 
dren.Q 
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Prof.  Alan  Filewod 


Hundreds  of  postcards  from  profes- 
sors protesting  cutbacks  in  univer- 
sity funding  will  be  landing  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment this  week. 

It’s  all  part  of  a campaign  by  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Associations 
(OCUFA)  to  warn  the  province  of 
the  dangers  of  reducing  funding  to 
postsecondary  institutions. 

The  cards  are  addressed  to 
Premier  Bob  Rae  and  read,  in  part; 
“It’s  time  to  redress  the  overcrowd- 
ing, the  cancelled  programs,  the 
deteriorating  buildings  and  the  in- 
adequate libraries.  . . . It’s  lime  to 


provide  public  funds  for  the  kind  of 
postsecondary  education  system 
Ontario  needs  and  Ontarians 
deserve.” 

The  association  has  printed 
enough  postcards  to  enable  every 
faculty  member  in  the  province  to 
fill  one  out  and  return  it  to 
OCUFA.  The  postcards  will  be 
presented  to  the  government  dur- 
ing a meeting  with  the  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities  Nov.  22. 

Response  from  faculty  at  Guelph 
has  been  excellent,  says  Prof. 
Barry  Millman,  Physics,  the 
OCUFA  director  representing 
Guelph.  □ 


Mock  trial  charges  NDP 
with  funding  felonies 


The  provincial  government  goes  on 
trial  next  week,  charged  by  Ontario 
universities  with  "reckless  en- 
dangerment”  because  of  its  funding 
policies. 

The  trial  is  staged,  but  the  con- 
cerns are  real  in  this  event,  which 
lakes  place  Nov.  26  at  1 p.m.  in  the 
governing  council  chambers  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  It’s  being 
organized  by  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities  (COU). 

The  council  has  lined  up  a jury  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
munity, including  Nobel  Prize- 
winning U of  T chemist  John 
Polanyi;  Kelly  Lamrock,  chair  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents; Annabel  Slaight,  president 
of  the  Young  Naturalist  Founda- 
tion; and  Barbara  Ivey,  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Ballet  School  and  the  On- 
tario Arts  Council. 

Second  City  comedy  troupe 


member  Chris  Earle  wrote  the 
script  for  the  trial  and  will  take  the 
stand  in  the  role  of  Premier  Bob 
Rae.  Lawyer  for  the  defence  will  be 
played  by  Nick  Johne,  also  a mem- 
ber of  Second  City.  Other  par- 
ticipants include  Bill  Graham, 
president  of  the  Ontario  Con- 
federation of  University  Faculty 
Associations:  Laurie  Kingston, 
chair  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students;  and  Bob  McGavin,  chair 
of  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
governing  council. 

“The  government’s  diminishing 
financial  contribution  to  education 
has  left  the  future  of  our  univer- 
sities and  the  quality  of  our 
children’s  education  uncertain,” 
says  COU  president  Peter  George. 
“The  university  community  is  unit- 
ing for  this  event  to  confront  the 
province  over  the  long-standing 
and  increasingly  serious  issue  of 
underfunding.”  □ 
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Facelift  brings  smiles  to  Department  of  Fine  Art 


I; 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

[t’s  probably  an  understatement 
to  say  that  Zavitz  Hall’s  $5-mil- 
iion  facelift  has  also  given  a lift  to 
the  University’s  fine  art  program. 
You  can  tell  by  the  smile  on  the 
face  of  department  chair  Prof.  Ron 
Shuebrook,  who  says  a similar 
feeling  of  satisfaction  pervades  the 
department. 

The  77-year-old  building  that 
was  built  to  house  field  husbandry 
classes  and  cereal  crop  experi- 
ments and  was  named  for  field  hus- 
bandry head  Charles  Zavitz,  is  now 
‘‘a  facility  designed  for  artists  and 
scholars,”  says  Shuebrook. 

The  renovated  Zavitz  is  more 
functional  in  terms  of  the  painting, 
hammering  and  welding  that  goes 
on  there,  but  it  is  also  more  visual, 
giving  the  Department  of  Fine  Art 
something  it  has  never  really  had 
before  — an  audience  on  campus. 

The  main  entrance  (facing  the 
University  Centre)  doubles  as  a 
showroom  for  sculptures  created  in 
the  adjacent  plaster  studio  and 
welding  room.  The  glazed,  two- 
storey  sculpture  court  on  the  east 
side  of  the  building  gives  pas- 
sersby  a chance  to  look  down  into 
the  basement  studio  for  a glimpse 
of  how  sculpture  is  created. 

Level  2 houses  departmental  of- 
fices. with  an  adjacent  print 
library,  enabling  the  department  to 


show  off  its  student-sponsored 
print  collection.  Printmaking 
facilities  and  a department  gallery 
to  show  student  work,  exhibitions 
curated  by  students  and  other 
educational  exhibits  are  also  lo- 
cated on  this  floor. 

Level  3 includes  a slide  library,  a 
drawing  studio,  visual  studies 
studio,  photography  and  extended 
media  studios,  faculty  offices  and 
a seminar  room. 

If  you  like  older  buildings  with 
creaking  floors  and  lots  of  nooks 
and  crannies,  you’ll  like  the  top 
floor  of  Zavitz.  Skylights  and  win- 
dows make  the  loft  area  an  inviting 
place  for  drawing  and  painting 
studios.  It  also  sports  a student 
lounge  area  and  offices  for  ses- 
sional instructors  and  the  fine  art 
students’  group. 

Zavitz  Hall  offers  a central-cam- 
pus view  and  the  ambience  of 
wooden  flooring  and  exposed 
rafters  that  may  well  be  envied  by 
other  departments  on  this  campus 
and  other  art  departments  on  other 
campuses.  But  anyone  who's  ever 
had  a hand  in  renovating  an  older 
home  can  identify  with  the  com- 
promises that  were  made. 

Those  who  campaigned  to 
preserve  the  historical  architecture 
of  Zavitz  Hall  may  be  disappointed 
by  the  lean-to  additions  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building.  But  they 
house  the  ventilation  and  safety 
equipment  that  has  made  Zavitz  a 
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Fine  art  student  Nancy  Machel  works  on  a piece  in  Zavitz  Haii's  new  plaster  studio. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchok,  Urtiversity  Communications 


user-friendly  facility. 

Inside,  most  offices  are  smaller 
than  desired,  some  studio  space 
was  lost  to  mechanical  needs  and 
some  hallways  are  too  narrow  for 
two-way  traffic. 

But  “those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  fine  art  facilities  on  other 
Canadian  campuses  are  delighted 
with  the  new  Zavitz  Hall,”  says 


Shuebrook.  “We  now  have  a build- 
ing that  matches  the  quality  of  our 
fine  art  program." 

This  is  the  second-largest  univer- 
sity art  department  in  Ontario,  and 
it  ha.s  a solid  reputation  for  teach- 
ing that  stretches  across  the 
country.  Senate  has  supported 
plans  fora  master’s  program  in  fine 
art.  and  Shuebrook  hopes  to 


receive  approval  in  time  to  wel- 
come four  to  six  graduate  students 
next  fall.  It  will  be  the  only  MFA 
program  in  Ontario  that  accepts 
both  part-  and  full-time  students. 

And  probably  the  only  fine  art 
program  where  students  share  the 
aura  of  those  who  pioneered  the 
study  of  legumes  in  generations 
past.  O 


And  the 
winners 
are . . . 

The  United  Way’s  first  incentive 


Churchill’s. 

$25  gift  certificate  from  Living 
Lighting. 

Five  prizes  of  50-pound  bags  of 
potatoes  from  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Biology. 
Two  tickets  to  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  donated  by  The  Ar- 
boretum. 

Springfield  Golf  and  Country 
Club  certificate. 


Art  students  hold  print  sale 


produced  10  lucky  winners  of 
prizes  ranging  from  a parking  per- 
mit to  personalized  stationery  and 
business  cards. 

A member  of  the  campaign  com- 
mittee will  get  in  touch  with  the 
winners  to  tell  them  where  they 
can  claim  their  prizes,  which  were 
donated  by  members  of  the 
University  community  and 
downtown  businesses. 

The  draw  was  held  Nov.  15,  and 
everyone  who  made  a donation  of 
$50  or  more  by  that  date  was 
eligible.  If  you  didn’t  win  a prize 
in  this  draw,  take  heart.  You're 
still  eligible  for  the  second  draw 
Nov.  22. 

A payroll  deduction  pledge  of 
$104  will  enter  your  name  in  the 
grand  prize  draw  for  a weekend 
for  two  at  Langdon  Hall  in 
Cambridge.  The  winning  ticket 
will  be  drawn  Nov.  25  at  a United 
Way  bingo  lunch  that  begins  at 
11:30  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Student  supporters  of  the  cam- 
pus United  Way  appeal  will  be 
selling  raffle  tickets  on  a travel 
voucher  for  a trip  to  Florida.  Tick- 
ets will  be  on  sale  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  until  Nov.  25. 

Winners  of  the  first  incentive 
draw  are: 

■ Business  cards,  personalized 
stationery  and  envelopes  from 
Printing  Services  — Jim 
Stevens,  Department  of 
Physics. 

■ Car  wa,sh,  grease  job  and  oil 
change,  donated  by  Vehicle 
Services  — Wendy  Elrick,  In- 
dependent Studies. 


■ Lunch  for  two  at  the  Whip- 
pletree.  courtesy  of  Hospitality 
Services  — Liz  Honegger, 
Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre. 

■ One  dozen  muffins  from  the 
Massey  Hall  Co-op  Shop  — 
Paul  Briggs,  Computing  Ser- 
vices. 

■ Two  crested  glasses  and  a bot- 
tle of  house  wine,  donated  by 
the  Faculty  Club  — John 
Campbell,  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety. 

■ Double-room  accommodation 
for  two  in  residence  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1992,  courtesy  of  Con- 
ference Services  — Elizabeth 
King.  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature. 

■ A one-year  non-preferred  park- 
ing permit,  courtesy  of  Parking 
Administration  — Yvonne 
Lane.  Animal  Care  Service. 

■ Two  tickets  to  a production  of 
Better  Living  by  George  F. 
Walker,  a gift  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Drama  — Tricia  Hal- 
ley. Registrar's  Office. 

■ U of  G sweatshirt,  donated  by 
Campus  Junction  — Colin 
Cowey,  Department  of  Nutri- 
tional Sciences. 

■ Chocolate  almond  torte,  baked 
by  Barbara  Abercrombie.  Of- 
fice of  the  President  — Cathy 
Hood.  Human  Resources. 

Prizes  still  to  be  won  in  the  Nov. 

22  draw  and  at  the  Nov.  25  bingo 

are: 

■ $50  gift  certificate  from 


■ 10  Brass  Taps  mugs,  plus  two 
$20  certificates  from  the  Brass 
Taps  and  Boo  Bar. 

■ Color  portrait  sitting  and  one  8 
X 10  print  from  Photographic 
Services. 

■ Perfume  from  Jazz  Acces- 
sories. 

■ (Christmas  ornaments,  donated 
by  Duncan  McPhee. 

■ Notepads  and  pens,  donated  by 
the  Guelph  Tribune. 

■ One  large  pizza  with  three 
items,  courtesy  of  Mountain 
Pizza. 

■ One  set  of  house  keys  cut  while 
you  wait  from  locksmith  John 
Bodder. 

■ Calculator,  courtesy  of  Com- 
puter Sales. 

■ Campus  Portrait  book,  donated 
by  Alumni  Affairs. 

■ Baseball  cap  from  Walker  Ex- 
haust. 

■ Pens  and  buttons  from  the 
Downtown  Board  of  Manage- 
ment. 

■ Two  large  jars  of  honey,  cour- 
tesy of  the  apiculture 
laboratory. 

■ Set  of  four  leather  coasters,  a 
gift  of  Alumni  and  Community 
Relations. 

■ 10  litres  of  ice  cream,  compli- 
ments of  the  Department  of 
Food  Science. 

■ A stuffed  animal,  a gift  of  the 
Campus  Phiumacy. 

■ A calculator  from  MAC  Dis- 
tributors. 

■ An  umbrella,  key  chain,  and  a 
pen  and  case,  donated  by 
Sears.CJ 


The  Department  of  Fine  Art  will 
holds  its  23rd  annual  student  print 
sale  Nov.  21  to  23.  The  sale  offers 
student-made  prints  at  price.s  in  the 
$ 10  to  $25  range.  Proceeds  from  the 
sale  help  students  with  the  costs  of 
their  printmaking  classes  and 
materials,  and  also  go  toward  a fund 
to  purchase  works  for  the  depart- 
ment’s print  study  collection. 


You’ll  soon  be  able  to  reach  out  and 
touch  someone  on  campus  more  ef- 
ficiently 'Nvith  the  new  campus 
telephone  directory. 

The  1992  directory  is  modelled 
after  the  1 99 1 edition,  but  has  been 
expanded  and  improved,  says  Sue 
Beierl  of  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services,  head  of  the 
directory  committee. 

The  committee  decided  to  keep 
the  essential  format  of  last  year's 
directory,  with  information  or- 
ganized into  four  sections.  Al- 
though some  parts  of  the  book  are 
not  being  used  as  much  as  they 
could  be.  says  Beierl,  the  format  is 
becoming  more  familiar  to  people 
on  campus. 

The  information  section  at  the 
beginning  has  been  expanded  to 
include  several  new  features,  such 
as  a quick  reference  card  to  the 
PhoneMail  system  and  a revised 
building  list.  It  also  has  informa- 
tion about  the  inter-university  tran- 
sit system,  which  allows  you  to 
send  mall  to  certain  other  univer- 
sities free  of  charge. 

The  organization  section  has 
been  revised  to  reflect  the  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  University 
after  phases  1 and  2 of  the  internal 
review,  and  the  alphabetical  sec- 
tion has  been  updated. 

The  service  section  at  the  end  of 
the  book  has  also  been  expanded. 


The  sale  will  be  held  in  Room  209 
of  ZavUz  Hall  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Thursday  and  Friday  and  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Saturday. 

The  print  study  co//ection  features 
more  than  150  master  prints  and  is 
open  to  the  public  from  10  a.m.  to 
midnight  in  the  gallery  next  to  the 
main  office  on  the  second  floor  of 
Zavitz.  □ 


This  section,  which  was  a new  ad- 
dition to  the  199!  directory,  is  not 
being  used  as  much  as  it  could  be 
by  people  on  campus,  says  Beierl. 
It  Is  simply  a list  of  campus  ser- 
vices and  the  departments  that 
offer  them,  and  can  be  used  to  look 
up  anything  from  dry  cleaning  to 
flood  control. 

The  1992  directory  will  be 
delivered  to  the  main  offices  of 
each  department  for  distribution 
beginning  the  week  of  Nov.  25. 
One  directory  will  be  available  for 
eveiy  extension. 

A campus  number.  Ext.  4486,  has 
been  set  up  for  questions,  com- 
ments or  suggestions  about  the 
design  and  distribution  of  the 
directories. 

The  old  directory  can  be  almost 
completely  recycled,  says  Beierl. 
The  pages  can  be  tom  out  and  put 
in  the  fine  paper  recycling  bins,  and 
the  plastic  spine  can  be  recycled  as 
hard  plastic.  Only  the  old  cover  is 
not  recyclable. 

The  white  pages  of  the  new  direc- 
tory are  printed  on  recycled  paper, 
but  colored  recycled  paper  was  too 
expensive  and  was  not  used.  The 
new  directory  is  100-per-cent 
recyclable,  including  the  spine  and 
cover,  n 


Campus  directory  out  soon 
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Recognizing  the  scholarship  of  teaching 


With  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  teaching,  At  Guelph  is 
launching  a reguiar  coiumn  to  dis- 
cuss generai  issues  related  to  teach- 
ing and  learning  at  U of  G.  The  series 
begins  this  week  with  Prof.  Joe 
Cunsolo,  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  and  Mei-fei 
Eirick.  Teaching  Support  Services, 
taking  a look  at  what  it  means  to  do 
scholarship  and  how  it  becomes 
valued. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  on 
Canadian  University  Education 
bases  its  recommendations  about 
teaching  on  evidence  that  scholar- 
ship in  Canadian  universities  has 
come  to  mean  research  publications 
and  that  such  publications  are  more 
important  than  teaching  excellence. 

Commissioner  Stuart  Smith  cites 
panicularly  the  emphasis  on  re- 
search rather  than  teaching  when 
career  decisions  are  made,  the 
sluggishness  with  which  innova- 
tions are  incorporated  into  teach- 
ing programs,  the  impression  that 
faculty  are  actually  spending  less 
time  teaching,  and  faculty's  lack  of 
interest  in  developing  teaching. 

The  commission  recommends 
that  scholarship  be  broadly 
defined,  teaching  innovations  be 
recognized  as  scholarly  work  and 
that  the  scholarship  the  faculty 
member  wishes  to  pursue  be 
decided  between  the  individual 
and  the  departmental  chair. 

The  proviso  is  that  promotion 


should  be  based  on  “excellence  in 
the  chosen  category,  along  with 
competence  in  the  other,  and  facul- 
ty members  should  have  the  right 
to  be  evaluated  on  a different  basis 
at  different  times  in  their  careers.” 

In  1983,  these  recommendations 
were  incorporated  at  U of  G in 
Article  19  — the  faculty  develop- 
ment principles  of  the  special  plan 
agreement  between  the  University 
and  the  U of  G Faculty  Associa- 
tion. 

The  policy  says  the  University 
“should  accommodate  a large 
diversity  of  acceptable  paths  for 
career  development.”  whether  re- 
search, education,  extension  or 
other  activities.  “Each  career  path 
must  leave  open  the  possibility  of 
promotion  to  the  highest  academic 
ranks,  and  no  path  is  to  be  deemed 
as  inferior  to  any  other.” 

Teaching  component 

The  document  also  says  that  all 
faculty  members  must  have  a 
teaching  component  of  respon- 
sibility. And  if  teaching  is  the 
career  emphasis,  the  individual  is 
“expected  to  engage  in  scholarly 
activity  which  may  be  related  to 
education.  Such  activity  should 
have  impact  and  influence  beyond 
the  University  of  Guelph.  That  is, 
clas.sroom  instruction,  by  itself, 
only  partially  fulfils  the  respon- 


sibilities of  a faculty  member 
whose  career  path  emphasizes 
teaching/educalion." 

Article  1 9 was  intended  to  create 
a positive  academic  environment 
that  would  encourage  full  use  of 
faculty  talents  in  ways  that  fulfil 
the  University’s  mandate. 

Incorporated  in  all 

Although  we  can  take  pride  in 
being  ahead  of  our  time  by  incor- 
porating Smith’s  recommenda- 
tions eight  years  before  he  formu- 
lated them,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  full  implementation  requires 
that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  Article 
19  be  incorporated  in  all  depart- 
mental tenure,  promotion  and 
selective  increase  documents.  To 
date,  this  has  not  occurred  in  all 
departments. 

What  makes  some  departments 
hesitate  to  fully  incorporate  Article 
19?  Perhaps  this  arises  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  activities 
in  which  faculty  would  engage  as 
they  follow  the  various  career 
paths.  Perhaps,  too.  there  is  a lack 
of  acceptance  that  these  constitute 
legitimate  scholarship. 

These  concerns  about  what  con- 
stitutes scholarship  in  the  career 
paths  are  addressed  in  a report  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  called 
Scholarship  Reconsidered,  written 
by  Ernest  Boyer. 

The  three  — Guelph’s  policy,  the 
Smith  Commission's  recommen- 
dations and  the  Camegie  report  — 
recognize  that  academics  value 
scholarship.  They  realize,  how- 
ever. that  if  scholarship  is  per- 
ceived as  discipline-based  re- 
search. the  variety  of  the  scholarly 
activities  in  which  academics  are 
actually  engaged  is  undervalued. 

Scholarship  Reconsidered,  while 
recognizing  the  links  among  all 
scholarly  activities,  nevertheless 
distinguishes  four  aspects  of 
scholarship  — the  scholarship  of 
discovery,  which  resembles  the 
usual  definition  of  research;  the 
scholarship  of  integration,  which 
makes  connections  across  the  dis- 
ciplines; the  scholarship  of  ap- 
plication, which  puts  knowledge 
into  practice;  and  the  scholarship 
of  presentation,  which  is  teaching. 

Search  for  knowledge 

At  U of  G.  the  legitimacy  for  the 
various  forms  of  scholarship  is 
confirmed  by  the  definition  of  re- 
search found  in  the  research 
policy;  “the  search  for  new 
knowledge,  the  conscious  effort  to 
add  directly  to  the  store  of 
knowledge  or  to  alter  ways  in 
which  we  see,  appraise  or  apply 
what  is  already  known.” 

Although  redefining  scholarship 
may  seem  worthwhile  only  as  an 
abstract  exercise,  it  actually 
reflects  the  real  world  of  the 
academic.  There  is  the  reality  that 
academics  bring  different  interests 
and  abilities  to  their  work.  If  they 
all  are  expected  to  engage  in  the 
same  scholarly  activities,  their  uni- 
que contributions  to  scholarship 
are  lost  to  their  students,  col- 
leagues and  community. 

In  addition,  the  definition  reflects 
the  reality  of  the  way  academics 
spend  their  time.  Nine  years  ago, 
Guelph  faculty  reported  spending, 
on  average,  53  per  cent  of  their 
effort  teaching.  When  academics 
say  there  should  be  more  rewards 
for  teaching,  they  may  be  recogniz- 
ing that  they  spend  half  their  time, 
energy  and  imagination  on  an  ac- 
tivity that  will  not  be  as  valued  and 


rewarded  as  much  as  their  re- 
search, which  constituted  about  3 1 
per  cent  of  their  effort  in  the  1982 
survey. 

Boyer  takes  the  refreshing  stance 
that  the  work  academics  actually 
do  ought  to  be  rewarded  if  it  meets 
established  academic  standards. 

Both  his  report  and  Article  19 
respond  positively  to  the  reality  of 
an  aging  professorate,  which 
prompts  universities  to  wonder 
how  they  might  encourage  con- 
tinual intellectual  vitality.  Expand- 
ing the  definition  of  scholarship 
addresses  this  question  because 
studies  on  aging  find  that  aca- 
demics involved  in  scholarly  ac- 
tivity — with  its  collegial  interac- 
tion, recognition,  and  institutional 
rewards  — maintain  interest  and 
commitment  to  their  work  no  mat- 
ter what  their  age. 

Revitalizing  effects 
When  teaching,  application  and 
integration,  as  well  as  discovery, 
are  considered  real  scholarship,  all 
academics  will  have  access  to  the 
revitalizing  effects  of  collegiality 
and  institutional  rewards  that  now 
primarily  accrue  to  faculty  in- 
volved in  the  scholarship  of  dis- 
covery. 

Although  much  is  gained  when 
scholarship  is  broadly  defined, 
there  is,  of  course,  the  vexing  ques- 
tion of  how  to  determine  when 
these  forms  of  scholarship  have 
met  academic  standards.  Collegial 
evaluation,  although  imperfect,  is 
the  way  academics  believe  excel- 
lence is  ensured.  The  best  example 
of  this  process  is  the  well-estab- 
lished procedures  that  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  scholarship  of  dis- 
covery. 

Although  Article  19  legitimizes 
the  various  scholarly  activities,  im- 
plementing and  accepting  the 
policy  requires  comparable  and  ac- 
cepted evaluation  processes  for  all 
scholarship. 

Developing  these  processes  re- 
quires the  collegial  exchange  and 
informal  critique  that  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  scholarship  of  dis- 
covery. Occasionally,  in  interdis- 
ciplinary work,  the  scholarships  of 
application  or  integration  have  the 
benefit  of  collegial  exchange  and 
informal  and  formal  review.  The 
activities  inherent  in  the  scholar- 
ship teaching,  however,  are  im- 
peded because  faculty  generally  do 
not  talk  to  one  another  about  it. 

Without  collegial  dialogue, 
teaching  is  deprived  of  the  intellec- 
tual nurturing  that  occurs  in  the 
scholarship  of  discovery  as  faculty 
stand  at  the  blackboard  working 
though  a research  problem  with 
graduate  students,  sit  over  a coffee 
talking  with  colleagues  about  some 
aspect  of  their  work  or  fax  a draft 


of  an  article  to  a colleague  in  New 
Zealand  for  comment. 

In  team  teaching,  dialogue  and 
informal  critique  occur  naturally. 
As  team  members  discuss  what 
and  how  to  teach,  they  find  their 
understanding  of  their  disciplines 
deepens  and  their  teaching  be- 
comes more  innovative.  This  en- 
courages students’  learning  and 
encourages  academics  to  examine 
larger  teaching  and  learning  ques- 
tions. As  two  faculty  members  who 
teach  as  a team  remarked;  “It  keeps 
teaching  sharp.” 

When  faculty  share  their  dis- 
coveries about  teaching,  both  their 
teaching  and  that  of  their  col- 
leagues is  enhanced.  As  in  the 
scholarship  of  discovery,  making 
ideas  widely  accessible  sharpens 
the  teaching  both  of  those  dis- 
covering the  new  knowledge  and 
of  those  learning  from  it. 

At  U of  G.  it  is  clear  that  scholar- 
ship in  teaching  is  “teaching  in  a 
larger  sense,  by  which  the  wider 
academic  community  is  enriched.” 
If  the  policy  were  not  written  that 
way,  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
interpret  that  a career  path  in  teach- 
ing simply  meant  a substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  courses 
taught. 

Scholarship  lies  at  the  heart  of 
academic  life.  By  broadening  the 
definition  of  acceptable  scholar- 
ship to  include  the  work  of  faculty 
who  question  their  disciplines 
while  teaching,  applying,  integrat- 
ing and  advancing  knowledge,  all 
faculty  remain  intellectually 
engaged.  That  means  they  are  able 
to  share  that  excitement  with  their 
students. 

Purpose  of  discovery 

As  Karl  Jaspers,  author  of  the  in- 
fluential book  The  Idea  of  the 
University,  noted,  students  must  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  pur- 
pose of  discovery  rather  than  with 
the  dead  results  that  can  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

When  U of  G and  the  UGFA 
wrote  Article  19,  they  recognized 
scholarship  is  crucial  for  both 
faculty  and  their  students.  Scholar- 
ship Reconsidered  and  the  Smith 
Commission  affirm  the  essence  of 
Article  19  and.  at  the  same  time, 
offer  new  ways  of  considering  how 
scholarship,  as  the  Camegie  report 
states,  celebrates  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  each  academic. 

"Only  as  the  distinctiveness  of 
each  professor  is  affirmed  will  the 
potential  of  scholarship  be  fully 
realized  ....  Such  a mosaic  of 
talent,  if  acknowledged,  would 
bring  renewed  vitality  to  higher 
learning  and  the  nation.”  O 
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Strategic  grants  yield  results 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

At  a ceremony  last  week  to  an- 
nounce the  winners  of  1991  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  strategic  grants  at  U 
of  G and  the  University  of  Water- 
loo. the  council  recognized  the  ef- 
forts of  four  previous  strategic  grant 
winners  from  each  university.  The 
work  of  the  four  U of  G scientists 
— Wally  Beversdorf.  Keith 
Betteridge.  Jacek  Lipkowski  and 
Bryan  McKersie  — is  highlighted 
below. 


Wally  Beversdorf 

New  cuitivars  for  Canada 

Cultivars  and  patents  developed 
over  the  past  12  years  by  the 
Department  of  Crop  Science  have 
generated  $1  million  in  royalties, 
and  three-time  patent  holder  Prof. 
Wally  Beversdorf,  chair  of  the 
department,  had  a lot  to  do  with  it. 

Beversdorf  developed  and 
released  the  world's  first  triazine 
herbicide-tolerant  canola  in  1983. 
To  date,  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
developed  and  released  20  cul- 
tivars, including  three  white  bean 
varieties  (developed  with  Agricul- 
ture Canada)  that  dominated  the 
Canadian  market  through  much  of 
the  1980s;  a dozen  soybean 
varieties  for  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Europe;  and  the  first  North 
American-bred  winter  canola, 
which  still  holds  a significant  share 
of  the  North  American  market. 

In  1986,  Beversdorf  and  two 
graduate  students  developed 
processes  for  producing  commer- 
cial hybrids  using  herbicide 
tolerance  and  male  sterility  that  led 
to  a series  of  patents  being  awarded 
— one  of  which  was  the  first  patent 
to  generate  revenue  for  the  Univer- 
sity. 

NSERC  strategic  grants  provided 
the  support  for  the  initial  research, 
which  led  to  the  development  of 
new  plant  hybridization  processes 
using  cytoplasmic  male  sterility. 


Animal  embryo  transfer 

Guelph  has  become  a world  focus 
for  animal  embryo  transfer  tech- 
nology, thanks  in  part  to  the  efforts 
of  the  University's  biotechnology 
researchers  and  the  support  they 
receive  from  NSERC. 

An  important  part  of  Guelph’s 
activity  centres  around  a team  led 
by  Prof.  Keith  Betteridge  in  the 
Animal  Biotechnology  Embryo 
Laboratory.  Betteridge  holds  the 
Smiley-Reeds-McDonald 
NSERC-Semex  Industrial  Re- 
search Chair  in  Animal  Biotech- 
nology. 

He  and  colleagues  Profs.  Allan 
King  and  Don  Rieger,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  recently  completed  an 
NSERC  strategic  grant  studying 
the  “Production  of  Bovine 
Embryos  In  Vitro,"  in  collabora- 
tion with  Marc-Andre  Sirard  at 
Laval  University. 

A key  to  the  embryo  program’s 
success  has  been  integration  with 
other  research  initiatives  and 
scientists.  At  Guelph,  this  in- 
tegrated approach  includes  col- 
laboration with; 

■ the  NSERC-Semex  (J.C.  Ren- 
nie) Industrial  Research  Chair  in 
Animal  Breeding  Strategies, 
held  by  Prof.  Charles  Smith; 

■ the  NSERC-Semex  Industrial 
Research  Chair  in  the  Molecular 
Biology  of  the  Mammalian 
Embryo,  held  by  Prof.  Alan 
Wildeman; 

■ the  Centre  for  the  Genetic  Im- 
provement of  Livestock;  and 

■ established  programs  in 
theriogenology,  reproductive 
biology,  genetics  and  molecular 
biology  across  campus. 

AccompJishment.s  from  the 
combined  efforts  of  these  re- 
searchers include; 

■ Canada's  first  calves  from  an 
IVM-IVF-IVC  system  without 
intermediate  transfer  to  tem- 
porary recipients; 

■ Canada’s  first  calves  from 
frozen-thawed  IVM-IVF-IVC 
embryos: 

■ identical  twin  calves  produced 
by  a variety  of  techniques; 

■ pregnancies  with  sexed 
embryos; 

■ transgenic  mice;  and 

■ new  methods  of  cryopreserving 
("freezing")  embryos. 

With  additional  support  from  the 
Agriculture  Canada-NSERC  Re- 
search Partnership  funding  with 
Semex  Canada,  Betteridge  and  his 
colleagues  are  using  new  in  vitro 
and  molecular  techniques  to  fur- 
ther their  knowledge  of  gamete  and 
early  embryo  biology.  This  will  en- 
hance their  understanding  of  the 
manipulations  destined  to  change 
the  face  of  the  embryo  transfer  in- 
dustry from  one  practising  “rou- 
tine” transfers  to  one  where  highly 
selected  and  manipulated  embryos 


are  used  increasingly  for  sophisti- 
cated genetic  improvement. 

Cooling  nuclear  plants 

Since  1988,  Prof.  Jacek  Lip- 
kowski, Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry, has  been  working  with 
NSERC,  Ontario  Hydro  and 
Atomic  Energy  of  Ca-nada 
Limited  to  develop  a new  cor- 
rosion inhibitor  for  the  cooling  sys- 
tems in  nuclear  power  plants.  On- 
tario Hydro  has  hired  two  U of  G 
graduate  students  as  a result  of  this 
research  effort. 

Lipkowski  has  already  come  up 
with  the  recipe  for  a sulphur-free 
compound  that  has  proven  to  be 
effective  in  preventing  carboxylic 
acids  from  reacting  with  carbon 
steel.  His  next  step  is  to  optimize 
the  conditions  under  which  to 
apply  the  inhibitor  and  to  make 
sure  the  new  compound  does  not 
slow  down  the  decontamination 
process. 

NSERC  strategic  grants  have 
supported  Lipkowski  in  develop- 
ing new  electrolytes  for  fuel  cells 
and  examining  the  effects  of  or- 
ganic additives  in  electrometallur- 
gy. The  latter  could  offer  major 
improvements  to  the  quality  and 
purity  of  copper,  nickel  and  cobalt 
produced  by  electrolytic  refining. 

As  technical  requirements  in  the 


Bryan  McKersie  and  Tissa  Senaratna 


aerospace,  energy  and  other  in- 
dustries become  more  stringent, 
Canadian  metal  producers  must 
develop  effective  techniques  to 
produce  these  metals  with  increas- 
ing purity.  Inco,  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  producers  of  nickel,  is  an 
industrial  partner  of  Lipkowski. 

Artificial  seeds 

U of  G researchers  have  applied 
for  a patent  for  the  technology  to 
mass  produce  “artificial  seeds,”  an 
important  step  in  the  propagation 
and  preservation  of  valuable  and 
desirable  plant  species. 

With  support  from  NSERC  and 
OMAF,  Prof.  Bryan  McKersie. 
Prof.  Steve  Bowley  and  research 
associate  Tissa  Senaratna.  Crop 
Science;  and  Prof.  Derek  Bewley. 


Photo  by  Owen  Roberts 

Botany,  have  developed  techni- 
ques to  produce  somatic  or  "artifi- 
cial'' seeds. 

The  process  involves  inducing 
the  formation  of  somatic  embryos, 
which  are  then  desiccated  to 
produce  the  seed.  This  approach 
offers  the  advantage  of  allowing 
seed  production  in  sterile  condi- 
tions. which  avoids  contamination 
by  micro-organisms  or  disease.  It 
also  allows  mass  production  of  or- 
namental and  agricultural  crop  cul- 
tures, where  propagation  by  seed 
has  traditionally  been  impractical 
for  genetic  or  economic  reasons. 

This  research  is  supported  by 
university/industry  programs  and 
White  Rose  Nurseries  Ltd.  □ 


At  last  week’s  announcement  of  1 991  NSERC  strategic  grants  are.  front  row  from  left.  Jady  Grad,  representing 
Semex  Canada,  Minister  of  Science  Bill  Winegard  and  Prof.  Keith  Betteridge.  In  back  row  are  Profs.  Stanley 
Leibo,  Murray  Miller.  Bryan  McKersie,  Austin  Fletcher.  Val  Davidson,  Ralph  Brown  and  Jacek  Lipkowski. 
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Collaboration  key  to  research  success 


When  it  comes  to  collaborative  re- 
search and  science  policy  develop- 
ment. Canada  has  been  marching  to 
a “different  drummer.”  says  Mini- 
ster for  Science  Bill  Winegard. 

But  he’s  determined  that  those 
days  are  over,  and  that  NSERC's 
strategic  grants  program  will 
reflect  the  realities  that  have  made 
other  countries  more  scientifically 
progressive  than  Canada. 


Winegard  i.s  a proponent  of  re- 
search collaboration,  a key  element 
in  strategic  grant  success.  Almost 
three-quarters  of  all  NSERC 
strategic  grants  awarded  are  for 
group  research  — scientists  col- 
laborating with  others  at  the  same 
or  different  universities,  govern- 
ment or  industry. 

“It’s  the  kind  of  co-operation  I’ve 
been  preaching  for  years,”  he  said 


last  week  at  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  NSERC’s  1991 
strategic  grant  awards.  “You  can’t 
have  business,  academia  and 
government  all  going  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  In  countries  like 
Germany  or  Japan,  you  couldn’t 
imagine  a meeting  on  trade  without 
academics  there,  or  on  science 
without  business  present.  But  in 
Canada,  we  continue  to  march  to  a 


NSERC  grants  Continued fi’om  page  I 


tion.”  The  trio  also  received  a 
$20,000  NSERC  equipment 
grant  for  a growth  chamber. 

■ Profs.  Stanley  Leibo.  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences;  and  Keith 
Betteridge,  Animal  Biotechnol- 
ogy Embryo  Laboratory,  were 
awarded  $296,800  over  three 
years  for  their  work  on 
“Cryopreservation  of  In  Vitro- 
Derived  Bovine  Embryos.” 

■ Prof.  Reggie  Lo.  Microbiology; 
and  Pat  Shewen,  VMI.  received 
a three-year,  $408,000  grant  for 
the  “Development  of  a Vaccine 


for  Bovine  Pneumonic  Pas- 
teurellosis  Using  Recombinant 
Antigens  of  Pasteurella  Haemo- 
lytica  A 1 .” 

■ Prof.  Alan  Mellors.  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  and  Lo 
received  a one-year  grant  of 
$54,200  to  develop  “Clinical 
and  Commercial  Applications 
of  an  O-Sialoglycoprotease  in 
Bone  Marrow  Transplantation 
and  Vaccine  Development.” 

■ Profs.  Janet  Macinnes.  Soren 
Rosendal  and  Bonnie  Mallard. 
VMI,  were  awarded  $250,000 


over  three  years  to  study  the 
“Development  of  an  Effective 
Recombinant  ActinobaciUus 
Pleuropneumoniae  Vaccine." 

■ Profs.  Murray  Miller  and  Bev 
Kay,  Land  Resource  Science, 
received  a three-year.  $276,000 
grant  to  examine  the  “Role  of 
Indigenous  VA-Mycorrhizal 
Fungi  in  Sustainable  Crop 
Production.” 

■ Profs.  Lambert  Otten,  Val 
Davidson.  Ralph  Brown  and 
Gordon  Hayward.  Engineering; 
and  Prof.  Yukio  Kakuda.  Food 


Science,  received  $176,000 
over  three  years  for  their  work 
on  “Quality-Based  Control  of 
Hot-Air  Drying/  Roasting 
Processes  for  Food  Materials.” 
■ Prof.  Steven  Rothstein, 
Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  was  awarded  a three- 
years.  $169,500  grant  to  study 
“Isolation  of  Self-lncom- 
paiibility  Genes  for  Canola 
Hybrid  Seed  Production.” 

These  researchers  join  20  others 
at  U of  G currently  holding 
NSERC  strategic  grants.  □ 


different  drummer." 

According  to  NSERC,  Canada 
must  focus  on  specific  target  areas 
if  its  research  efforts  are  to  benefit 
society  and  the  economy,  and  if 
Canada  is  going  to  compete  effec- 
tively internationally  and  help  re- 
solve global  problems. 

NSERC  has  identified  three  areas 
of  national  importance  — ad- 
vanced technologies,  food,  and  en- 
vironmental quality  and  natural 
resources. 

University  researchers  submitted 
668  applications  to  NSERC  this 
year.  Only  25  per  cent  were 
funded.^ 
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Notices 

Brazilian  debt 

Clarisse  Gomes,  a Brazilian  home 
economist  and  professor  of  con- 
sumer education,  will  discuss  the 
human  side  of  the  debt  repayment 
issue  and  its  effect  on  Brazilian 
families  Nov.  29  at  noon  in  Room 
141  of  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  Building.  The  free  lecture 
is  sponsored  by  the  women  and 
development  subcommittee  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs. 

Physics  symposium 

The  Department  of  Physics  will 
hold  a one-day  symposium  on 
molecular  spectroscopy  Nov.  30  in 
honor  of  retiring  professor  Duk 
Poll.  Free  seminars  begin  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Room  113  of  the  Mac- 
Naughion  Building.  A banquet  will 
follow  at  8 p.m.  For  more  informa- 
tion. call  Ext.  8176. 

Greetings  from  Guelph 

U of  G Christmas  cards  will  be  on 
sale  in  the  University  Centre  Court- 
yard Nov.  25  and  26  from  10  a.m. 
to  2 p.m.  The  cards  are  also  on 
display  in  the  showcase  across  from 
the  information  desk  in  the  centre. 
Cost  is  $ 1 0 per  package  of  1 0,  with 
a discount  for  orders  of  more  than 
200,  For  more  information,  call 
University  Communications,  Ext. 
6582. 


Dinner  theatre 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  at  The  Ar- 
boretum still  has  tickets  available 
for  the  Dec.  20  and  2!  performan- 
ces of  Run  for  Your  Wife  by  Ray 
Cooney.  Dinner  and  show  tickets 
are  $38  and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office.  Ext.  3940. 


Spaghetti  for  the  world 

The  Guelph  International  Resource 
Centre  will  hold  its  annual  global 
spaghetti  dinner  Nov.  23  from  5 to 
8 p.m.  at  the  Dublin  Street  United 
Church.  Cost  is  $6  in  advance  for 
adults  ($7  at  the  door)  and  $3.50  for 
children.  A silent  auction  will  also 
be  held,  and  the  theatre  group 
Ruckus  in  the  Rainforest  will  per- 
form at  8:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able through  GIRC  at  822-3 1 10  or 
OPIRG  Guelph  at  824-2091 . 


China  travellers  sought 

Graduate  student  researcher 
Huimin  Suo.  Consumer  Studies, 
working  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Monty  Sommers,  wishes  to 
hear  from  tourists  who  have  made 
pleasure  trips  to  China  in  the  last  1 2 
months.  Call  821-8539  between  7 
and  8:30  p.m. 


KXIMCJ 
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SPECIAL 

Movie  ♦ Pop  Chips  $4.99 

951  GORDON 
767-1878 

_ 7 days  daily  ^ 24  hour ; 

t . ......  i J 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Craft  sale  — wooden  crafts,  decora- 
tions, hand-knit  items,  baked  goods, 
gifts  for  pets.  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  8.  10 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  146  Victoria  Rd.  N. 


Nikor  color  enlarger,  timers,  lights, 
trays,  chemicals;  king-size  waterbed 
mattress,  liner  and  heater,  846-0028 
after  6 p.m. 


Three-bedroom  house  in  Stone  Road 
area.  767-1109. 


1986  Toyota  Camry  sedan,  five- 
speed,  54,000  km,  loaded;  PA  sys- 
tem, Paul,  837-2205. 


Single  pine  bunkbed  unit,  includes 
IKEA  cupboards  and  desk,  Ext.  3982 
or  822-9892. 


1981  white  Toyota  Tercel,  standard, 
price  negotiable,  will  certify.  Jim,  Ext, 
6712  or  822-7349  after  5 p.m. 

Three-bedroom  house  near  Univer- 
sity and  downtown;  beige  sofa  bed, 
823-5260  mornings. 

Grey  1990  Volvo  240  DL  station 
wagon,  30,000  km,  standard,  836- 
4325. 


1 984  Mazda  626,  two-door,  certified, 
836-8752  evenings. 


Salomon  SX80  ski  boots,  size 340-45 
(fits  12-13);  Bauer  Pro  Panther 
skates,  size  10,  822-4344. 


Four-bedroom,  four-level  side-split  in 
old  University  area  on  1/3  acre  lot. 
836-6874. 


Child's  cross-country  ski  shoes,  sizes 
two  and  three,  Lynn,  Ext.  4220. 

One-acre  building  lot  cut  out  of  scenic 
mature  hardwood  forest,  hardtop 
road.  Concession  10  in  Puslinch 
Township,  no  agents,  836-2023. 


Wanted 


Large  interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
University  Communications,  UC 
Level  4. 


Accommodation  for  visiting 


academics  — from  January  1992  for 
two  non-smoking  adults,  for  stay  of 
up  to  three  years;  from  March  to  June 
1 992  for  two  non-smoking  adults  and 
two  children,  Dorothy,  Ext.  8217. 


Parking  spot  close  to  the  intersection 
of  Water  Street  and  Forest  Hill  Drive, 
Mike  or  Tim,  763-8764. 


For  rent 


New  three-bedroom  house,  three- 
piece  bath,  garage.  822-1025. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  at  Willow 
and  Silvercreek,  available  Dec.  1, 
$705  a month,  including  utilities.  Ext. 
3660  or  763-7336. 


Room  in  brand-new  country  home  for 
female  roommate,  15-minutedriveto 
University,  $400  a month  includes 
utilities  and  laundry,  references  re- 
quired, 740-9623. 


Basement  bedroom  for  quiet,  ma- 
ture, non-smoking  female  in  home 
with  small  family,  $300  a month, 
Lynn,  Ext.  4220. 


Available 


Dry  Storage  for  cars,  boats  and 
campers,  four  miles  from  Guelph, 
763-6951, 


Copy  editor  to  edit  and  proof  theses, 
manuscripts  and  journal  articles, 
reasonable  rates,  references.  Ext. 
4390  or  821-9192. 


Piano  lessons  in  my  home,  beginner 
to  adult,  Sugarbush  area.  Royal  Con- 
servatory trained,  leave  message  for 
Judith  at  763-7195. 


Accounting  for  professionals,  small 
businesses,  654-2064, 


Word  processing  for  essays,  theses, 
reports,  resumes,  using  laser  printer, 
Joanne.  836-7536  after  5 p.m. 


Lost 


“Adolpho"  watch,  gold  with  metal 
band,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  arena  and 
Athletics  Centre  Oct.  26,  Rick,  Ext. 
3862. 


dxNS  ♦ CATERING  ^ 

XN  featuring;  FALAFEL 

and  a variety  of  other  specialty  and 
vegetarian  dishes. 

Mon. -Wed.  11-8  ♦ Thur.  - Fri.  11- 9 ♦ Sat.  11-5 
245  Edinburgh  Rd.  S.,  Edinburgh  Plaza,  824-0657 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 


Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ❖ Guelph 


Human  Resources 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  Ai  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  15, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Program  Assistant,  Office  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  contractually 
limited  until  June  18.  1992.  Hourly 
rate:  $10.08  minimum;  $12.59  job 
rate  (level  5);  $15.1 1 maximum. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employees 
only: 

Library  Assistant  2,  Collection 
Maintenance,  Circulation  and  In- 
terlibrary Services,  U of  G Library. 
Hourly  rate:  $11.27  minimum; 


$14.09  job  rate  (level  5);  $16.91 
maximum. 

Library  Assistant  3 (two  posi- 
tions), Circulation/Reserve  — Cir- 
culation and  Inlerlibrary  Services, 
eight-month  continuing  limited- 
term  positions.  Hourly  rate:  $12.47 
minimum;  $15.59  job  rate  (level  5); 
$18.71  maximum. 

It  Is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  toon-campus  ap- 
plicants. To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  visit  Employ- 
ment Services  and  Training  on 
Christie  Lane  or  call  836-4900.  □ 


RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


Clara  M.  Maren 


LET  ME  FIND 
Y^THE 
RIGHT  PLAN. 


It’s  true:  we  have  a wide  range  of  guaranteed  and  other 
RRSP/RRIF  investments  at  Midland  Walwyn. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  give  you  knowledgeable  advice  on 
RRSPs/RRIFs  - and  flexibility,  control,  knowledgeable  and 
detailed  reporting  through  our  Self  Directed  plans. 

So  why  not  let  me  find  the  best  RRSP/RRIF  for  you?  Call 
me  at  822-8830.  Today! 

A/VIDLAND  WALWYN 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 
Clara  M.  Mar  ell  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Remember  Us  This  Holiday  Season 
For  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 


TURKEYS,  CAPONS,  DUCKS,  & GEESE 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Apple,  Raisin,  Hazelnut  Stuffing 
And  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 


We  offer  a tasty  variety  ol  wholesome  toads, 
all  carefully  prepared  In  our  kitchen. 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 


Mon.-Wed 

Thurs.-Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET  . . . 


96 

9-8 

9-5 

Closed 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


STROLL  ALONG  THE  RIVER!  This 
1,800 sq.  Io0(.  ot  quality  and 
cofivanlenca.  This  Waiar  Strooi 
Condo  has  mastar  bedroom  ansulte, 
ga/ega  and  3 baihrooms.  Only 
$141,000. 


WANDER  THRU  THE  STONE 
ROAD  MALL!  This  2-sioray  hofna 
not  only  has  attached  garaga, 
wood-deck  oti  dining  room  and  a 
drywalled  rac-room,  but  Him  a 
graal  price  — $149,750. 


TOUR  THRU  THE  ARBORETUM! 
This  triplex  gives  you  the  choica  of 
living  In  a 3 bedroom,  2 bedroom  or 
bacnehr  quaners  and 
supplementing  your  Income  from  the 
other 2.  Asking S164.900. 

JOG  THRU  PRESERVATION 
PARK!  1.3SO sq.lL  4 b^room 
home  with  walk-out  basement, 
family  room  and  garage.  Only  S 
years  old.  asking  $173,900. 


AMBLE  ALONG  GORDEN 
STREET!  Unique  executive 
bungalow  wHh  1,750  sq.  ft  of  living 
space.  At  $229,900  and  on/y  a 
couple  ol  blocks  from  the  university, 
it's  worth  a Uoserlook.  Many 
laaluras  and  upgrades. 

SAUNTER  ALONG  UNiVERSITY 
AVENUE!  93x100k)l  with  2,354 
sq.  ft  backsplH  Is  a winning 
combinatloni  This  home  leatures  an 
angelstone  Sreplace.  lamily  room, 
rec  room  and  more.  Asking 
$239,900. 


STRUT  BY  HOMES  OF 
DISTINCTIONI  Elegant  5 bedroom 
home  In  Guelph !;  south  end  offers 
extravagant  living  quarters  In  an 
open  concept  seding.  Call  for  a list 
of  features.  Asking  $339, 750. 


WALK  ALONG  DIMSON  AND 
MONTiCELLOl  Thh  executive  2 
storey  open  concept  home  backs 
onto  McAlister  Park  If  you've 
earned  the  right  to  enjoy  the  best 
this  quality  built,  modem  home  is  for 
you. 


DARREN  SAVAGE,  B.A. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

837-1 300 


RE^HRC 


^ Realty  Specialists  Inc. 

Independently  owned 
and  operated 


77  Wyndham  St.  South  • Guelph  • 837-1300  • FAX  837-1720 
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Calendar  nov.  21  to  29 


Sean  C.  Karrow,  Tina-Lisa  McDowell  and  Crystal  Dumitru  explore  family 
dynamics  in  George  F.  Walker’s  Better  Living,  running  Nov.  25  to  30  on 
the  Inner  Stage.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Thursday,  Nov.  21 

Art  sale  - The  Department  of  Fine 
Art  holds  its  23rd  annual  student 
print  sale  today  until  Saturday  in 
Zavitz  209.  Hours  are  9 a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  today  and  Friday.  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Saturday. 

Fair  November  - Crafts  by  some 
of  Canada’s  finest  artisans  are 
showcased  at  the  1 7th  annual  Fair 
November  in  the  University 
Centre.  The  show  runs  today  and 
Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m., 
Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
and  Sunday  from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Admission  is  free. 

Pathology  Seminar  - "Cyto- 
genetics of  Bovine  Lymphoma”  is 
the  topic  of  a seminar  by  graduate 
student  Mary  Schnurr  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m. 
in  Pathology  2152. 

Learning  Resource  Centre  - Get 
ready  for  finals  at  a noon-hour 
seminar.  Register  at  the  Connec- 
tion Desk  on  UC  Level  3. 

Concert  - Pianist  Stephanie  Sebas- 
tian performs  at  12:10  and  1:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy,  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  335. 

Friday,  Nov.  22 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - M.Sc.  candidate  Irene 
Doyle  discusses  “Hydrolyzed 
Feathers  as  a Feed  Source  for 
Poultry”  at  9:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - Stanley  Tiong  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  discusses 
“Genetic  and  Molecular  Analysis 
of  Genes  Required  for  the  De  Novo 
Biosynthesis  of  Purines  in 
Drosophila"  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod 
028. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Ed  Barre  looks  at 
“The  Effect  of  Borage  Oil  on 
Platelet  Function  and  Plasma 
Lipids”  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

Human  Biology  - “Estimating 
Adult  Age  at  Death:  Gross  Mor- 
phological and  Histological  Tech- 
niques Involving  Ribs”  is  the  topic 
ofa  lecture  by  Chris  Dudar  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Human  Biology  2 1 2. 

OVC  Seminar  - Ron  Jones  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool  and  Royal 
Liverpool  Hospital  is  guest 
speaker  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Clinical 
Studies  1438.  His  topic  is  “To 
Change  or  Not  to  Change:  Under- 
graduate Veterinary  Education  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Post-Riley 
and  Page  Reports.” 

Economics  Seminar  • “The  Con- 


verging Market  Work  Patterns  of 
Married  and  Unmarried  Women 
with  Children”  is  discussed  by 
Martin  Dooley  of  McMaster 
University  at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
311. 

Information  Sessions  - Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canadian  Or- 
ganization for  Tropical  Education 
and  Rainforest  Conservation  will 
discuss  “Research  Opportunities  at 
Cano  Palma  Biological  Station, 
Costa  Rica”  at  4 p.m.  in  Bovey 
2310,  and  will  give  “An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Atlantic  Lowland  Rain- 
forest of  Costa  Rica  — A 
Naturalist’s  Paradise”  at  7 p.m.  in 
Thombrough  1 64. 

Volleyball  - A two-day  Gryphon 
tournament  starts  today  as  16 
teams  compete  in  men’s  vol- 
leyball. 

Saturday,  Nov.  23 

Concert  - The  U of  G Choir  per- 
forms Handel's  Alexander’ s Feast 
at  8 p.m.  in  Chalmers  United 
Church.  Tickets  are  $8  general,  $6 
for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  from  the  Department  of 
Music  or  by  calling  Ext.  3988. 

Sunday,  Nov.  24 

Cycling  Club  - The  club  heads  out 
on  a 40-kilometre  ride  to  Guelph 
Lake,  leaving  at  10  a.m.  from  the 
south  doors  of  the  UC. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164.  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion  and  worship 
begins  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  533. 

The  Arboretum  - Take  a Sunday 
afternoon  walk  and  see  how  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  The  Arboretum 
prepare  for  winter.  The  walk  leaves 
at  2 p.m.  from  the  Nature  Centre. 

Monday,  Nov.  25 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
John  Fersirom  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  gives  a special  lecture 
on  “Aromatic  Amino  Acids  and 
Monoamine  Synthesis  in  the 
Central  Nervous  System:  Influen- 
ces of  the  Diet”  at  3 p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  306. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 


Theatre  • The  Department  of 
Drama  production  of  George  F. 
Walker’sBertcrL/vmg.directed  by 
Catherine  Marrion,  opens  tonight 
on  the  Inner  Stage  and  continues  to 
Nov.  30.  Performances  are  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  available  at  the 
UC  box  office  or  at  the  door. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  26 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8: 10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - “Ovarian  Fluid  as  an 
Extender  for  the  Cryopreservation 
of  Semen  from  the  Rainbow  Trout 
Oncorhynchus Mykiss"  is  the  topic 
of  M.Sc.  candidate  Paul  Cunis  at 
1 1:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 
Our  World  - The  problem  of 
teenage  pregnancy  is  explored  in  a 
video  presentation  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in 
UC  442. 

Economics  Seminar  - “Interna- 
tional Evidence  on  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Central  Banks”  is  the 
topic  of  P.  Siklos  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  237. 

Open  House  - The  Research  Park 
Centre  will  hold  an  open  house 
beginning  at  4 p.m.  The  Centre  is 
located  at  150  Research  Lane,  in 
the  Research  Park  off  Slone  Road. 
Physics  Colloquium  - Frank 
Close  of  Rutherford  Laboratory 


reviews  the  cold  fusion  controver- 
sy in  “Cold  Fusion:  What  the  New 
York  Times  Couldn't  Print”  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  27 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  A Baha’i  discussion  group 
meets  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  429. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - James 
Koropatnick  of  the  Ontario  Cancer 
Treatment  and  Research  Founda- 
tion describes  “The  Role  of  Metal- 
lothioneins  in  Cellular  Drug 
Resistance"  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Naughlon  222. 


Concert  - The  U of  G Concert 
Band  holds  its  fall  concert  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Volleyball  - The  men’s  volleyball 
team  lakes  on  Waterloo  at  8 p.m.  in 
the  main  gym. 

Reading  - The  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature 
presents  Canadian  novelist,  poet 
and  critic  Robert  Kroeisch,  author 
of  Studhorse  Man  and  Badlands, 
reading  from  his  work  at  8:45  p.m. 
at  the  Bookshelf. 

Thursday,  Nov.  28 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Dan  MacPhee  looks  at 
“The  Pathogenesis  of  Nodular  Gill 
Disease  in  Salmonids"  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Serenato  Trio  is  fea- 
tured at  the  noon-hour  concert, 
with  performances  at  12:10  and 
l:l()p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Board  of  Governors  - The  board 
meets  at  4 p.m.  in  UC  424. 
Information  Session  - Ray 
Renton  of  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada  Limited  talks  about  tech- 
nological innovations  at  AECL 
and  describes  employment  oppor- 
tunities. The  seminar  is  at  5:15 
p.m.  in  Chemistry  and  Microbiol- 
ogy 160. 

Friday,  Nov.  29 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 
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an  evening  of  celebration 
featuring  a specially  selected  menu 
and  dancing  to  the 

JOE  LUCCHETTATRIO 

DINNER  6;30  p.m.-lO  p.m.  ♦ DANCING  8 p.m.-l  a.m.^ 

$35 .00  PER  PERSON 

IN  THE  GORDON  RESTAURANT 
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University 
plans  similar 


University 

CPP 

Int.* 

Pension  plans  at  Ontario  universities:  1990/91 

Employee  University  Benefit  Final  Recent 

Contribution  Contribution  per/yr*  Average  Indexation  Practice 

Defined  benefit 
Guelph  faculty 

yes 

6.5% 

6.5%  + 

2% 

5 yrs 

CPI  minus  2% 

Guelph  staff 

yes 

6.25% 

6.25%+ 

2% 

5 yrs 

CPI  minus  2% 

Lakehead 

yes 

6.5% 

6.5%+ 

1.75% 

5 yrs 

2%  maximum 

McMaster 

yes 

5.0% 

5.0%+ 

2% 

5 yrs 

CPI  up  to  4.5% 

OISE  (min  MP) 

yes 

6.0% 

6.0%+ 

2% 

3 yrs 

60%  CPI  (maximum=8%) 

Ottawa 

yes 

6.55% 

6.55%+ 

2% 

5 yrs 

CPI  minus  1%  (maximum=8%) 

Ryerson 

yes 

7.0% 

7.0%+ 

2% 

5 yrs 

yes 

Toronto 

yes 

5.0% 

10.0%+ 

2% 

3 yrs 

Gr.  of  (CPI-4%)  or  60%  CPI 

Trent 

no 

5.25% 

5.25%+ 

2% 

5 yrs 

up  to  GIC  rate 

Waterloo 

yes 

6.5% 

6.5%+ 

2% 

3 yrs 

up  to  5% 

Windsor  staff 

ye.s 

6.0% 

7.0%+ 

2% 

5 yrs 

50%  CPI 

Money  Purchase 
Brock 

yes 

6.0% 

Guarantee 

6%+  guarantee 

1.7% 

5 yrs 

yes 

Carleion 

yes 

6.0% 

8.4% 

2% 

5 yrs 

investment  earnings  minus  6% 

Laurentian 

yes 

5.0% 

8.5% 

1.75% 

5 yrs 

Lesser  of  CPI  or  3% 

Queen's 

yes 

6.0% 

7.5% 

1.8% 

— 

yes 

Western  faculty 

no 

5.5% 

8.5% 

none 

— 

— 

Western  staff 

yes 

6.0% 

7.5-8.5% 

2% 

5 yrs 

Ad  hoc 

Wilfrid  Laurier 

yes 

6.0% 

-6.63% 

1.9% 

5 yrs 

CPI  up  to  3% 

Windsor  faculty 

yes 

6.0% 

7.0% 

2% 

5 yrs 

Maximum=2% 

York 

yes 

6.0% 

6.0%+ 

1.9% 

5 yrs 

fund  investment  minus  6% 

♦Integrated  with  Canada  Pension  Plan  /uforniafion  taken  fron 

Council  of  Ontario  Universities  1990191  Survey  of  Pensions. 

This  Is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  ar- 
ticles prepared  with  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Pensions. 

U of  G faculty  and  staff  pension 
plans  are  typical  of  defined-benefit 
plans  at  other  Ontario  universities. 

Nine  other  postsecondary  institu- 
tions have  defined-benefit  plans, 
which  are  based  on  a formula  of 
earnings  and  pensionable  service 
— and  are  predictable.  Nine  have 
money-purchase  plans,  which  fea- 
ture a predictable  minimum  pen- 
sion (where  there  is  a minimum 
guarantee)  comparable  with 
defined-benefit  plans,  plus  invest- 
ment earnings. 

A comparison  of  contributions, 
benefits  and  indexation  agree- 
ments at  the  10  institutions  with 
defined-benefit  plans  shows  that 
Guelph’s  plans  are  average. 
Lakehead.  McMaster,  Ontario  In- 
stitute for  Studies  in  Education,  Ot- 
tawa. Ryerson.  Toronto.  Trent. 
Waterloo  and  Windsor  staff  have 
defined-benefit  plans. 

All  except  Trent  integrate  Canada 
Pension  Plan  payments  into  the  an- 
nual benefits  retirees  receive. 
Guelph  has  a two-per-cent  plan. 
Pensioners  receive  University  pen- 
sion benefits  and  CPP.  which 
together  amount  to  two  per  cent  of 
all  their  earnings  during  their  pen- 
sionable years  of  service. 

Every  institution  has  a two-per- 


cent plan  except  Lakehead.  which 
has  a 1.75-per-cent  plan.  Because 
Trent  does  not  integrate  CPP  into 
its  annual  benefits,  its  employees 
receive  CPP  benefits  in  addition  to 
two  per  cent  of  earnings. 

This  may  seem  an  advantage  until 
employee  and  university  contribu- 
tions to  pension  plans  are  com- 
pared. Trent’s  are  the  second 
lowest  from  both  employees  and 
the  institution  — 5.25  per  cent  of 
employees’  earnings  (above  the 


yearly  maximum  pensionable 
earnings  of  $30,500  in  1991  set  by 
the  federal  government  to  calculate 
CPP).  Contributions  by  employees 
and  institution  are  usually  equal. 
McMaster  is  lowest  at  five  percent; 
Ryerson  is  highest  at  seven. 

Two  universities  contribute  more 
than  their  employees.  Toronto 
puls  in  1 0 per  cent,  compared  with 
five  per  cent  from  its  employees. 
Windsor  puls  in  seven  per  cent, 
compared  with  six  per  cent  from  its 


staff. 

For  most  universities,  benefits  are 
based  on  the  average  of  an 
employee’s  highest  five  years  of 
earnings.  OISE,  Toronto  and 
Waterloo  average  it  over  three 
years,  which  usually  means  a 
higher  final  average. 

Indexation  protects  pensioners 
from  inflation  — to  varying 
degrees.  Each  institution  seems  to 
have  its  own  formula.  Guelph’s 
current  practice  is  consumer  price 


index  (CPI)  minus  two  per  cent. 
This  is  not  unusual.  If  inflation 
were  five  per  cent,  pensioners 
would  receive  three  percent. 

Some  universities  have  similar 
formulas,  but  cap  their  inflation 
coverage  at  eight  per  cent.  Others 
simply  pay  the  inflation  rate  up  to 
two,  4.5  or  five  per  cent.  One 
university  pays  50  per  cent  of  CPI 
and  another  covers  inflation  by 
paying  pensioners  the  guaranteed 
income  certificate  rate.  □ 
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Task  force  plans 
pension  session 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pensions  will  hold  an  informa- 
tion session  Nov.  29  at  noon  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  □ 


At  Guelph 
schedule 

At  Guelph  will  publish  its  last 
issue  of  the  fall  semester  Dec. 
1 1 and  its  first  issue  of  (he 
winter  semester  Jan.  8.  If  any 
important  news  breaks  In  the 
interim,  a .special  “News  Bul- 
letin” will  he  released.  Cl 


George  Morris  Centre  opens  in  Research  Park 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

The  George  Morris  Centre,  a think-tank  for 
agrifood  policy,  unveiled  its  new  location 
at  the  U of  G Research  Park  Centre  last  week, 
simultaneously  naming  its  first  board  of  direc- 
tors and  executive  director  and  releasing  a new 
discussion  paper  on  product  pricing  and 
productivity  in  the  horticultural  sector.  (See 
story  on  page  3.) 

“The  centre  is  off  and  running,”  said  OAC 
Dean  Rob  McLaughlin,  chair  of  the  board.  “It’s 
appropriate  that  it  be  located  in  the  Research 
Park  and  in  Guelph,  which  continues  to  estab- 
lish itself  as  a focal  point  for  agrifood  in 
Canada.” 

Since  its  inception  in  1 988,  the  centre  has  been 
temporarily  located  on  campus  in  the  Mac- 
Lachlan  Building  and.  more  recently,  the 
Reynolds  Building.  It  has  been  administered  by 
an  interim  steering  committee. 

McLaughlin  noted  that  the  new  board  reflects 
both  the  national  focus  and  multidisciplinary 
nature  of  the  Canadian  agrifood  sector.  The 
board  consists  of  14  members,  including 
McLaughlin,  founder  and  permanent  member 
George  Morris,  and  directors  representing  inter- 
ests in  Ontario.  New  Brunswick,  Alberta. 
Quebec,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 

Over  the  pa.st  year,  the  centre  has  conducted 
research  and  analysed  policies  and  programs  on 
the  competitiveness  of  the  Canadian  food  in- 
dustry, the  implementation  of  the  Canada-U.S. 
free  trade  agreement,  alternatives  to  the  method 


The  George  Morris  Centre  unveiled  its  new  of- 
fices on  the  main  floor  of  the  Research  Park 
Centre  last  week.  On  hand  for  the  ribbon-cutting 

of  paying  the  western  grain  transportation  sub- 
sidy. and  Mexico’s  agriculture  and  food  in- 
dustry. 

“The  output  of  the  research  program  is  of  high 
quality,  independent  and  credible."  said 
McLaughlin. 

The  centre  has  also  worked  with  members  of 
the  agrifood  industry  to  establish  the  Agrifood 
Network  (see  related  story),  an  organization 


ceremonies  are,  from  left,  research  chair  Larry 
Martin,  President  Brian  Segal,  founder  George 
Morris  and  OAC  Dean  Rob  McLaughlin. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 

dedicated  to  enhancing  consumer  confidence 
and  awareness  about  food  production,  proce.ss- 
ing  and  distribution. 

The  centre’ s opening  ceremonies  included  the 
introduction  ot  Kathryn  Cooper  a.s  new  execu- 
tive director.  She  said  one  of  her  priorities 
would  be  to  increase  the  centre’s  .57.50,000  en- 
dowment fund  to  S2..5  million,  so  that  the  high 
level  of  research  activity  can  continue.  □ 


Tie  a white  ribbon  in  memory  of 
victims  of  the  Montreal  massacre 


If  you  see  men  tying  white  rib- 
bons to  their  cars,  wrapping 
them  around  their  arms,  pinning 
tliem  to  their  lapels  or  hanging 
them  on  their  front  doors  be- 
tween Dec.  1 and  6,it’stheirway 
of  protesting  men’s  violence 
towards  women  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  massacre  of 
14  female  engineering  students 
in  Montreal. 

The  white  ribbon  campaign  is 
being  organized  by  members  of 
the  Toronto  Men’s  Network  for 
Change  and  Metro  Men  Against 
Violence,  with  support  from  the 
University  of  Toronto's  Men’s 
Forum. 

These  groups  are  asking  men 
across  the  country  to  display 
while  ribbons  as  a call  “to  lay 
down  their  arms  in  the  war 
against  our  sisters." 

White  ribbons  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  offices,  residences. 


libraries,  licensed  facilities  and 
high-traffic  areas  across  campus 
from  Dec.  1 to  6. 

Andrew  Noble,  a fourth-year 
English  and  history  student,  has 
rallied  support  among  U of  G 
administration  and  student 
groups  to  participate  in  this  cam- 
paign. The  student  senator  also 
found  endorsement  at  Senate 
Nov.  19. 

“It’s  an  imponani  step  for  men 
to  take  responsibility  in  what  is 
going  on  and  to  engage  other 
men  in  discussing  this.”  said 
Brian  Sullivan.  a.ssodaie  vice- 
president.  student  affairs. 

“Many  women  will  applaud 
this  initiative  being  taken  by 
men,”  said  Prof.  Lynn 
McDonald,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. 

President  Brian  Segal  said  the 
white  ribbon  campaign  is  the 


kind  of  leadership  universities 
should  be  showing  in  such  areas 
of  social  concern. 

■f  ♦ ♦ 

The  Montreal  massacre  will  be 
commemorated  on  campus  Dec. 
6 with  a memorial  service  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard. 

Prior  to  the  service,  engineer- 
ing students  will  walk  from 
Crcelman  Hall  Plaza  at  11:45 
a.m.  to  the  foyer  of  the 
Thornbrough  Building,  where 
they  will  lay  a wreath  at  the 
memorial  garden  dedicated  to 
the  women  who  were  shot  two 
years  ago. 

For  ihose  who  wish  to  meet  and 
talk  informally  about  the  event 
after  the  memorial  service,  the 
Gender  Relations  Committee 
has  booked  Room  103  of  the 
University  Centre  from  1:15 
p.m.  “! 


CAC  endorses  network 


The  Consumers'  Association  of 
Canada  has  given  a sweeping  en- 
dorsement to  the  new  Agrifood 
Network,  which  opened  its  doors 
last  week  at  the  official  opening  of 
the  George  Morris  Centre,  where  it 
will  be  housed. 

CAC  President  Joan  Huzar  told 
Ihose  gathered  for  the  opening  that 
the  network  can  alleviate  the 
shortfall  of  credible  information 
available  to  consumers. 

“There's  a lot  of  misinformation 
out  there  about  food.”  she  said. 
“The  confidence  in  the  whole  food 
system  is  eroded  when  there ’.s  con- 
sumer misunderstanding.  I think 
the  food  network  will  play  a lead- 
ing role  in  helping  consumers, 
through  the  media,  get  good  infor- 
mation.” 

Huzar  has  agreed  to  serve  as  one 
of  the  Agrifood  Network’s  two 
honorary  fund-raising  chairs.  (The 
other  is  Roger  George,  president  of 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture.) Money  raised  will  be  used  to 
support  the  network’s  numerous 
activities. 

“This  headquarters  will  be  a 


beehive  of  activity,  guaranteed." 
said  network  chair  Prof.  Larry 
Martin,  who  helped  found  the  or- 
ganization 16  months  ago.  "We're 
expecting  the  network ’.s  endeavors 
to  be  very  visible  and  service- 
oriented.” 

Activities  include  the  creation  of 
a network  directory,  a quiirterJy 
newsletter,  a food  report  tailored 
for  consumers,  a speakers’  bureau 
and  workshops  in  conjunction  with 
an  annual  conference. 

Martin  said  the  Ontario  agricul- 
ture and  food  industry  has  strug- 
gled with  a growing  lack  of  aware- 
ness by  urban  residents  of  the 
importance  of  the  industry  to  their 
everyday  lives.  Attempting  to  ad- 
dress this,  various  groups  have 
sprung  up  to  promote  certain 
agricultural  interests.  But  none  has 
taken  the  role  of  being  a general 
information  network,  he  said. 

“Bridging  the  information  gap 
between  urban  Ontario  and  the 
agrifood  industry'  and  imprinting 
an  accurate  image  of  agriculture  at 
a basic  level  cannot  be  achieved  by 

Continued  on  page  5 
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Prosperity  Initiative  Student 
offers  public  forum  Speak 


Guelph  is  one  of  150  com- 
munities across  Canada 
where  open  town  meetings  will  be 
held  this  fall  to  discuss  education 
and  competitiveness  issues,  as  part 
of  the  federal  government's  am- 
bitious new  Prosperity  Initiative. 

Called  "Community  Talks."  the 
meetings  are  designed  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  public  to  meet  with 
government  officials  and  others  in 
the  community  to  offer  input  to  the 
federal  government  as  it  shapes 
economic  and  educational  pri- 
orities in  support  of  national 
prosperity. 

It  evolved  out  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Science  and  Technology, 
of  which  Vice-President  for  Re- 
search Larry  Milligan  is  a member. 

In  Guelph,  the  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  Dec.  4 from  6;30  to 
10  p.m.  at  John  F.  Ross  Secondary 
School.  It  is  being  sponsored  by  U 
of  G.  the  Wellington  County  Board 
of  Education,  the  Wellington 
County  Separate  School  Board  and 
the  Kilchener-Waterloo-Guelph 
Training  Advisory  Council. 

“In  a profoundly  changing  world, 
Canadians  know  that  traditional 
strategies  are  no  longer  enough  to 
provide  economic  security  and 
prosperity  and  environmental 
protection.”  says  Milligan,  whose 
office  is  co-ordinating  the  event  on 
behalf  of  the  University. 

“There  are  enormous  challenges 
to  our  ability  to  generate  jobs  and 
maintain  our  social  programs  and 
standard  of  living.  Competitive- 
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ness  and  education  are  central  to 
the  whole  picture." 

That's  the  ba.sis  for  the  Prosperity 
Initiative.  Nationwide  consult- 
ations are  to  lead  to  a plan  of  action 
for  goveniments,  business,  labor 
and  the  academic  and  scientific 
communities. 

At  the  community  meeting,  par- 
ticipants will  form  small  groups 
led  by  government  representatives 
to  discuss  such  topics  as  school-to- 
work  transitions,  enrolment  in 
math,  science  and  technology- 
related  specialties,  innovating  and 
adapting  to  new  technology. 
Financing  growth,  a competitive 
domestic  market  and  building 
partnerships. 

A discussion  guide  explaining 
the  Prosperity  Initiative  and  outlin- 
ing detailed  issues  for  discussion  is 
available  in  the  Office  of  Research 
in  the  Reynolds  Building. 

A federally  appointed  steering 
group  on  prosperity  will  integrate 
input  from  the  community  meet- 
ings into  its  consultations  with  na- 
tional and  sectoral  groups. 

“It  is  hoped,  then,  that  the  plan  for 
action  will  reflect  advice,  opinions 
and  recommendations  from  all 
stakeholders  in  Canada’s  pros- 
perity,” says  Milligan. 

For  more  information,  call 
Wayne  Marsh,  director  of  Re- 
search Services,  at  Ext.  6931 . □ 

Grad  news 

The  final  examination  of  Shri 
Sharma,  Engineering,  a candidate 
for  the  PhD,  is  Dec.  6 at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  427  of  the  University  Centre. 
The  thesis  is  “Kinetics  of  the  En- 
zymatic CoagulatioS  and  Aggrega- 
tion of  UF  Milk/Curd.”  Sharma's 
adviser  is  Prof.  Gauri  Mittal. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


by  Scott 
McNichoI 


CFRU  audience  growing 

Campus  radio  station  CFRU  93.3  FM  has  captured  8.7 
per  cent  of  Guelph  listeners  out  of  a market  of  45 
stations,  according  to  a survey.  “This  is  significant 
because  of  the  number  of  stations  that  are  available,” 
says  CFRU  general  manager  John  Stevenson. 

The  alternative  student  station  conducted  a random 
phone  survey  of  300  people  within  the  city.  The  results 
showed  that  78.9  per  cent  of  listeners  are  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  35.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  listeners  are 
male;  38.2  per  cent  are  female. 

The  poll  also  found  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
listeners  are  non-students  and  that  CFRU  has  the 
highest  number  of  non-English-speaking  listeners  in 
Guelph. 

Within  the  University  community,  the  survey  found 
that  96.9  per  cent  of  students  are  aware  of  the  station 
and  44.2  per  cent  are  regular  listeners. 

CFRU  was  recently  upgraded  with  a new  transmitter 
at  a cost  of  about  $35,000,  says  Stevenson.  The  station 
now  has  a sending  power  of  250  watts  instead  of  its 
previous  50. 

Board  endorses  new  directions 


“This  greatly  improves  the  reception  in  the  Guelph 
area  and  gives  us  a larger  broadcast  area,”  he  says. 

Stevenson  says  no  new  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
station,  but  the  results  of  the  survey  clearly  show  areas 
that  could  be  improved. 

No  bicycle  lockers  yet 

A pilot  project  to  provide  safer  bicycle  storage  for 
students  in  residence  will  likely  be  put  on  hold  until  the 
next  fiscal  year,  says  Blair  Capes,  assistant  director  in 
Student  Housing  Services. 

As  soon  as  the  funds  are  available.  Student  Housing 
Services  plans  to  obtain  a set  of  20  bicycle  lockers  that 
will  be  rented  out  to  students.  If  the  trial  run  shows  the 
lockers  can  pay  for  themselves,  more  will  be  set  up 
around  all  residence  areas,  he  says. 

Scholarship  available 

Padgett  Business  Services  is  offering  a $500  scholar- 
ship to  graduating  high  school  students  who  are 
children  of  independent  business  owners. 

“This  year’s  economy  has  created  many  concerns  for 
small  business  owners,”  says  Lynn  Young  of  the  local 
Padgett  office.  “Among  them  is  adequate  funding  for 
their  children’s  education.” 

Deadline  for  applications  is  March  1 , 1 992.  Regional 
winners  will  be  eligible  for  a grand  prize  scholarship 
of  $4,000. 

Padgett  Business  Services  is  an  accounting  service 
for  small  business  owners  and  has  been  in  business  for 
more  than  25  years.  Young’s  local  franchise  started  up 
last  May.  For  more  information  about  the  scholarship, 
call  767-1639. 

"Student  Speak"  is  a regular  column  containing  news 
and  information  for  and  about  students.  Suggestions  for 
the  column  are  welcome.  Call  Scott  McNichoI  at  Ext.  2592. 


New  directions  for  the  University  in 
meeting  its  aims  and  objectives 
were  endorsed  by  Board  of  Gover- 
nors last  month  at  the  board’s  first 
general  meeting  in  three  years. 

Heading  the  list  of  priorities  for 
action  were  expansion  of  the  finan- 
cial base,  demonstrating  account- 
ability and  defining  specific  “suc- 
cess factors”  by  which  progress  can 
be  measured. 

The  meeting  produced  ideas  for 
work  to  be  done  over  the  next  three 
to  five  years,  says  Barbara 
Abercrombie,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President. 

The  board  endorsed  the  aims 
document  Toward  2000  and  sug- 
gested several  ways  it  could  help 


the  University  achieve  the  goals  set 
out  in  the  document,  she  says. 

Improving  the  financial  informa- 
tion received  by  the  board  was 
declared  a priority,  and  the 
development  of  a new  financing 
strategy  was  also  suggested. 

The  importance  of  having  a 
framework  for  accountability  at  the 
University  was  also  discussed,  as 
was  a renewed  focus  on  the  quality 
of  the  student  experience,  says 
Abercrombie.  The  board  agreed  on 
the  need  for  attracting  and  retain- 
ing high-quality  faculty  and  staff. 

Specific  proposals  will  be 
developed  by  the  administration 
and  various  board  committees  over 
the  next  few  months,  she  says.  □ 


‘Ddicious  doocC  and  dci-SuCous  TFasfdons 
ST  special  treat  for  the  OdoCiday  Season. 

Join^us  Monday,  Dec.  2 for  a special  fashion  show 
of  designs  by  Norma  Peterson  fashions! 

• ^ menu 

Soup  or  House  Salad 
Manicotti  or  Chicken  with  herbs  and  spices 
Fresh  Fruit  Cup  or  Chocoiate  Mousse  Cake 
Coffee,  Tea  or  Coid  Beverage 
$7.95  pius  taxes 

Reservations  advised 


rmd  enjoy 
the  show 


Express  Cards  Welcome 
Licensed  under  LLBO 
Reservations;  Ext.  3500 


Lunch  - Monday-Friday  1 1 :45  - 1 ;30 
Dinner  - Tuesday-Saturday  5:00-9:00 
Sunday  - 4:00-8:00 

Located  on  Level  4 ot  the  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators. 


Treasurer 

appointed 

Roger  Phillips  will  join  the 
University  Jan.  2,  1992,  as 
treasurer. 

A mathematics  graduate  of 
York  University.  Phillips 
comes  to  Guelph  from  Kraft 
General  Foods  Canada  and 
General  Foods  Inc.,  where  he 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  cor- 
poration.  Before  joining 
General  Foods,  he  worked  at 
the  Workers’  Compensation 
Board  of  Ontario.  Scotiabank 
and  Rio  Algom  Ltd. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Pen- 
sion Investment  Association 
of  Canada  and  the  Treasury 
Management  Association  of 
Canada.  He  has  .served  on  the 
Ontario  Council  Executive  of 
the  Canadian  Pension  Con- 
ference. 

The  establishment  of  this 
new  position  was  recom- 
mended in  Phase  2 of  the  in- 
terna! review.  The  selection 
process  took  place  during  late 
summer  and  Phillips  was  ap- 
pointed in  late  October.  G 


Moss  named 
associate  dean 

Prof.  Michael  Moss,  Geography, 
has  been  named  associate  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences  for  a five-year  term. 

Approved  by  Senate  this  sum- 
mer. the  faculty  will  manage  the 
University’s  new  B.Sc.  in  environ- 
mental science  program,  and  will 
develop  and  administer  initiatives 
in  graduate  work,  continuing 
education,  outreach,  research  and 
various  other  activities. 

The  new  B.Sc.  program  brings 
together  1 1 departments  in  five 
colleges  and  has  eight  majors  — 
earth  and  atmospheric  science, 
ecology,  environmetrics,  environ- 
mental analysis,  environmental 
protection,  geography,  natural 
resources  management,  and 
resource  and  environmental 
economics.  G 
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The  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences  staged  a staff  apprecia- 
tion day  Nov.  1 9,  with  the  department’s  faculty  and  President  Brian 
Segal,  above,  serving  up  pizza  to  members  of  the  staff. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Pizza  plaudits 


Policy  makers,  business 
‘misinformed’  about 
horticultural  processing 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Policy  makers  and  business  ex- 
ecutives at  home  and  abroad 
have  been  misinformed  about  the 
horticultural-processing  industry 
by  a high-level,  Ottawa-based  re- 
search paper,  says  a new  report 
from  the  George  Morris  Centre. 

Released  at  the  centre's  official 
opening  last  week,  the  report,  writ- 
ten by  research  chair  Prof.  Larry 
Martin,  says  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Trade  Tribunal’s  (CITT) 
staff  paper  on  the  competitiveness 
of  the  Canadian  horticultural- 
processing  industry  overlooked 
positive  aspects  about  the  industry. 

The  tribunal  paper  “stinks,”  he 
says.  “I  think  the  industry’s  a win- 
ner and  should  be  held  up  as  a 
success.” 

The  major  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween Martin's  findings  and  the 
tribunal  report  is  with  its  approach 
to  marketing  boards  — a strong 
part  of  the  horticultural-processing 
industry  — and  product  pricing. 

The  CITT  paper  claims  that 
Canadian  raw  product  prices  (for 
tomatoes  and  other  horticultural 
commodities)  are  the  primary  bar- 
rier to  the  industry’s  competitive- 
ness with  the  United  States.  Martin 
says  this  is  not  correct. 

“The  paper  does  not  reflect  how 
prices  are  adjusting  in  the  free  trade 
environment,”  he  says.  Indeed,  the 
horticultural  industry  has  taken  a 
lead  among  marketing  board- 
administered  commodities,  with 
processors  and  producers  negotiat- 
ing independent  deals. 

Other  industry  advances  in- 
clude: 

■ development  of  productivity 
pricing  for  tomatoes,  which 
reduced  costs  to  processors  by 
four  per  cent; 

■ introduction  of  new  grades  and 
standards  that  better  matched 
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processor  needs  and  resulted  in 
lower  grower  costs  and  lower 
raw  product  prices; 

■ development  of  multiple  price 
systems  for  raw  products  used  in 
exported  finished  products; 

■ adjustment  for  negotiating  pro- 
cedures that  allow  more 
flexibility  for  individual  com- 
panies; 

■ substantial  new  investments  in 
facilities  and  technology  that 
have  enhanced  productivity  in 
many  processing  plants;  and 

■ imaginative  new  strategic  al- 
liances between  suppliers  and 
processors  that  enhance  quality 
and  reduce  cost. 

Martin  says  the  negativity  of  the 
CITT  report  was  felt  outside 
Canada’s  borders.  He  noted  how 
one  American  business  executive 
with  links  to  a Canadian  subsidiary 
said  he  would  have  to  stop  doing 
business  in  Canada  if  the  report 
were  correct. 

“What’s  scary,"  say.s  Martin,  “is 
that  in  the  agrifood  industry  and  the 
government,  somebody  will  start 
talking  about  winners  and  losers. 
Winners  will  get  support  and  losers 
won’t.  Somebody  has  made  their 
mind  up  that  the  horticultural- 
processing  industry  won’t  be  sup- 
ported, and  that’s  stupid.”  □ 

Teaching 
ideas  wanted 

The  Improvement  of  Teaching 
and  Learning  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on 
Educational  Development 
would  like  to  hear  from  mem- 
bers of  the  University  com- 
munity who  have  practical 
suggestions  on  what  Senate 
can  do  to  improve  teaching  at 
U of  G.  Send  them  to  .subcom- 
mittee chair  Prof.  Helier 
Robinson.  Philo.sophy.  O 


UW  offers  more  chances  to  win 


The  second  incentive  draw  of  this  year’s  United 
Way  campaign  produced  a dozen  happy  win- 
ners. This  week’s  prizes  range  from  a silk  tie  to  10 
litres  of  fresh  ice  cream. 

The  second  incentive  draw  was  held  Nov.  22.  and 
everyone  who  made  a donation  of  $50  or  more  by 
that  dale  was  eligible.  If  you  still  haven’t  donated, 
you  have  one  more  chance.  Because  some  depart- 
ments received  their  pledge  forms  late,  and  also 
because  there  have  been  more  prize  donations,  a 
third  draw  will  be  held  Nov.  29. 

Also  on  this  date,  the  draw  for  the  grand  prize  of 
a weekend  for  two  at  Langdon  Hall  in  Cambridge 
will  be  made.  A payroll  deduction  pledge  of  $104 
will  enter  your  name  in  the  grand  prize  draw. 

A member  of  the  campaign  committee  will  get  in 
touch  with  the  winners  to  tel!  them  where  they  can 
claim  their  prizes,  which  were  donated  by  members 
of  the  University  community  and  downtown  busi- 
nesses. 

The  United  Way  is  more  than  half  way  toward  this 
year’s  $140,000  goal,  with  total  campaign  dona- 
tions standing  at  $75,832  as  of  Nov.  25. 

Winners  of  the  second  incentive  draw  are: 

■ One  50-pound  bag  of  potatoes  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology  for  each  winner 
— Judy  Henry,  Pathology,  and  Ray  Rees, 
Economics. 

■ Two  tickets  to  Theatre  in  the  Trees,  donated  by 
The  Arboretum  — James  Brett,  U of  G Library. 
■ One  Brass  Taps  mug  to  each  winner  — Trevor 
Watts.  Consumer  Studies:  Richard  Kuhn.  Geog- 
raphy: Jane  Morley,  CSRC;  Kathy  Hannison, 
TSS;  and  John  Bullock,  Building  Mechanic 
Shop. 

■ One  set  of  house  keys  cut  while  you  wait  from 
locksmith  John  Bodder  — Pam  O'Rielly,  U of  G 
Library. 

■ One  large  jar  of  honey,  courtesy  of  the  apiculture 
laboratory  — Joanna  Boehnert.  Psychology. 

■ 10  litres  of  ice  cream,  compliments  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science — Sue  Lawrenson.  Alumni 
Affairs. 

■ A silk  U of  G necktie  from  the  Board  of  Gover>^ 
nors  office  — Bill  Culp,  Independent  Studies. 

On  Nov.  25,  the  United  Way  held  a bingo  lunch 
that  raised  $215  for  the  campaign.  Winner  of  the 
grand  prize  of  a $50  gift  certificate  from  Churchill’s 
Landing  was  Jason  Bent. 

Winners  of  the  bingo  raffle  prizes  were: 

■ Christmas  ornaments,  donated  by  Duncan 
MePhee  — Mary  Galluccio,  Human  Resources. 


■ One  dozen  bran  muffins,  baked  by  Sandra 
Webster  of  University  Communications  — P. 
Zimmerman. 

■ Perfume  from  Jazz  Accessories  — Lauri  Wagler. 

■ One  U of  G silk  necktie,  courtesy  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  office  — Joseph  Brook. 

■ Picture  frame,  a gift  of  Sears  — Leon  Loo. 

■ Jewelry  box  from  Sears  — Stephen  Phillips. 

■ Christmas  cake,  courtesy  of  Doris  Cummins,  Of- 
fice of  Research  — Chris  Harding. 

■ Key  chain  from  Sears  — Michael  Fleming. 

■ Pens  and  buttons  from  the  Downtown  Board  of 
Management  and  a notepad  from  the  Guelph 
Tribune  — Dino  Natale. 

The  following  are  prizes  for  the  third  draw: 

■ Three  50-pound  bags  of  potatoes  from  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biology. 

■ Color  portrait  sitting  and  one  8 x 10  print  from 
Photographic  Services. 

■ One  large  pizza  with  three  items,  courtesy  of 
Mountain  Pizza. 

■ Calculator  from  Computer  Sales. 

■ Campus  Portrait  book,  donated  by  Alumni  Af- 
fairs. 

■ Bxseball  cap  from  Walker  Exhaust. 

■ One  large  jar  of  honey,  courtesy  of  the  apiculture 
laboratory. 

■ Set  of  four  leather  coasters,  a gift  of  Alumni  and 
Community  Relations. 

■ A stuffed  animal,  a gift  of  the  Campus  Pharmacy. 

■ One  U ot'G  silk  necktie  and  one  UofG  woman 's 
silk  bow.  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
office. 

■ One  basket  of  houseplanls  from  the  Department 
of  Botany  greenhouse.  O 


DeafMPP  urges  action  on  equity 


Employment  equity  in  action  was 
seen  as  well  as  heard  when  MPP 
Gary  Malkowski,  parliamentary  as- 
sistant to  the  minister  of  citizen- 
ship. gave  U of  G's  third  annual 
Abella  lecture  in  American  sign 
language,  assisted  by  an  interpreter. 

Deaf  since  birth.  Malkowski  is  an 
outspoken  advocate  for  the  rights 
of  people  with  disabilities.  The  at- 
tendance of  many  members  of  the 
deaf  community  at  the  lecture  led 
him  to  conclude  that  U of  G has 
signalled  its  commitment  toequity. 

But  there  is  still  much  work  to  be 
done  in  increasing  awareness  of 
the  obstacles  the  disabled  and  other 
disadvantaged  groups  face,  in 
changing  attitudes  and  in  taking 
action  to  ensure  that  employment 
equity  exists  here  and  in  work- 
places across  the  province,  he  said. 

“What  if  I applied  fora  job  here?" 
he  asked.  “If  I got  hired,  what  type 
of  access  would  I have  to  things 
such  as  training  and  advancement? 
What  if  I wanted  to  register  here  as 
a student?" 

Education  is  the  key  to  change, 
said  Malkowski.  "Universities  are 
centres  of  learning  with  special 
responsibilities  to  lead  and  educate 
— to  promote  dialogue,  discussion 
and  debate." 

Over  the  coming  year,  the 
province  will  be  implementing  its 
own  equity  plans,  separate  from 
the  federal  government’s.  "We  are 
taking  actions  to  achieve  fairness 


Gary  Malkowski 

and  justice  — actions  that  we  view 
as  fundamental  to  opening  doors  in 
employment  and  educational  equi- 
ty," he  said. 

Although  the govemment’sequi- 
ly  legislation  will  be  mandatory, 
input  is  being  sought  from  all  On- 
tarians. A consultation  process  will 
soon  begin,  with  meetings  to  be 
held  in  major  cities  across  the 
province,  giving  individuals  and 
groups  a chance  to  present  their 


views  and  ask  questions  about 
equity  issues. 

“If  we  all  take  action,  it  will  mat- 
ter,” said  Malkowski,  “and  that 
will  make  equity  on  every  front  a 
reality.” 

A discussion  paper  called 
“Working  Towards  Equality"  is 
available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Employment  Equity  Commis- 
sioner. 1-800-668-7608.  O 


Senate  report 


Committee  named  to 
review  Smith  report 

Faculty,  students  and  staff  have 
been  named  to  an  aJ  /;oc  committee 
to  review  the  Smith  Commission  of 
Inquiry  on  Canadian  University 
Education.  Most  have  been 
selected  from  University  commit- 
tees. 

They  are:  Prof.  Bob  Ankli, 
Economics;  Prof.  Terry  Beveridge, 
Microbiology;  graduate  student 
Cate  Dewey:  Prof.  Nancy  Bailey. 
English  Language  and  Literature; 
undergraduate  student  Laurie  Hail; 
Prof.  Connie  Rooke.  chair  of  the 
Department  of  English  Language 


and  Literature;  Prof.  Denis  Lynn. 
Zoology;  Prof.  Ernest  Dalrymple- 
Alford,  acting  dean  of  the  College 
of  Social  Science;  Prof.  Walter 
Bilanski.  Engineering:  and 
graduate  student  Heather  Lane. 

Three  students  at  large  are  also  to 
serve  on  the  committee;  so  far. 
only  two  have  been  named  — un- 
dergraduate Wendy  Jolliffe  and 
graduate  student  Lome  Jordan. 
Three  facuity-at-iarge  members 
are  Prof.  Sandy  Middleton,  Zool- 
ogy; Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology:  and  Prof. 
Michael  Keefer,  English  Language 
and  Literature.  The  committee  also 
includes  t)ne  staff  member.  Don 


McIntosh  of  Teaching  Support 
Services. 

New  co-op  option 

A new  co-op  feature  in  the  physical 
sciences  program  will  give  under- 
graduates a chance  to  work  in  high 
schools  as  well  as  in  industry. 

The  honors  bachelor  of  science 
program  has  long  been  a traditional 
training  ground  for  prospective 
high  school  science  teachers,  .says 
the  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science  in  a proposal  to 
the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  for  the  new  co-op  option. 

Students  in  the  B.Sc.  co-op  pro- 
gram will  work  two  semesters  in  a 
school  and  one  in  industry.  Prof. 
Bob  Winkel,  CPES  dean's  office, 
told  Senate  that  negotiations  will 
take  place  with  school  boards  to 
define  what  students  can  do. 

“I  hope  they  would  participate  in 
teaching,”  he  said.  But  they  may 
only  be  allowed  to  act  as  teaching 
assistants  in  keeping  with  certain 
school  board  regulations  and 
agreements,  he  said. 

The  first  co-op  placement  will 
not  be  until  1994,  and  initial  enrol- 
ment probably  won’t  exceed  10. 
says  Winkel.  He  is  working  with 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  to 
find  school  boards  that  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  and  to 
determine  financial  arrangements. 

Environmental 
engineering  expands 

The  School  of  Engineering  has 
received  Senate  approval  to  expand 
its  undergraduate  program  in  en- 
vironmental engineering  to  the 
master's  and  doctoral  levels. 

In  recommending  the  initiative, 
the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 
(BGS)  said  the  M.Sc.  and  PhD 
programs  will  give  the  school  the 
"leading  edge"  among  Ontario 
universities. 

U of  G's  environmental  en- 
gineering undergraduate  program, 
introduced  in  1990,  is  unique  in 
Canada  for  its  emphasis  on 
gaseous,  liquid  and  solid  wastes. 


says  the  BGS  report.  Most  environ- 
mental engineering  programs  at 
other  universities  are  specialties 
within  departments  such  as  civil 
engineering. 

Enrolment  in  environmental  en- 
gineering at  the  master’s  level  is  14 
this  year  and  expected  to  increase 
to  22  by  1995/96.  At  the  PhD  level, 
enrolment  is  expected  to  rise  to 
eight  by  1995/96  from  the  current 
one. 

Nine  awards  approved 

Senate  approved  the  following  new 
awtirds: 

■ The  Paul  M.  Waters  Memorial 
Award  of  $500  goes  to  a student 
who  has  completed  two  se- 
mesters in  the  English  MA  pro- 
gram, has  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  academic  and 
community  activities  and  has  a 
light-hearted  perspective. 

■ The  CALAM  Case  Report 
Award,  $200  and  a plaque,  is 
donated  by  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Laboratory  Animal 
Medicine  to  a veterinary  student 
who  has  submitted  the  best  case 
report  on  laboratory  animals. 

■ Dr.  Francis  J.  Fitzgerald 
Memorial  Bursaries  are  of- 
fered to  OVC  students  with  sat- 
isfactory academic  performance 
and  a demonstrated  financial 
need. 

■ The  Dr.  Roy  S.  Moore 
Memorial  Award  of  $200  goes 
to  a student  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  final  grade  in  the  course 
“Introduction  to  Laboratory 
Animal  Care  and  Management” 
and  performance  in  animal-care 
laboratories. 

■ PVU  Division  Sanofi  Sante 
Animate  Canada  Inc.  Prize, 
$200  and  a plaque,  goes  to  the 
veterinary  student  who  has  com- 
pleted .semester  8 and  is  judged 
most  proficient  in  small-animal 
medicine  with  emphasis  on  fluid 
therapy. 

■ PVU  Division  Sanofi  Sante 
Animate  Care  Inc.  Scholar- 
ship. $200  and  a plaque,  goes  to 


the  veterinary  student  who  has 
completed  semester  4 and  is 
judged  most  proficient  in  phar- 
macology. based  on  the  course 
“Veterinary  Pharmacology.” 

■ The  H.  Paul  Jolly  Award  of 
$350  goes  to  the  student  with  the 
highest  cumulative  average 
entering  semester  3 in  the  B.Sc. 
in  environmental  science  pro- 
gram. 

■ The  Collins  Barrow  Award  of 
$500  goes  to  the  student  with  the 
highest  grade  in  the  course  “In- 
termediate Accounting.” 

■ The  Rondeau  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  Scholarship  of  $500  goes 
to  the  natural  resources  manage- 
ment student  with  the  highest 
cumulative  average  entering 
semester  5,  6 or  7.  Kent  County 
students  will  receive  preference. 

Discrimination  and 
scholarships 

A motion  before  Senate  to  supply 
copies  of  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code  to  the  Awards  Com- 
mittee sparked  discussion  on  the 
University’s  own  guidelines  for  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  scholarships. 
As  a result,  the  Awards  Committee 
will  review  its  1 987 Discriminatory 
Practices  and  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. 

In  the  discriminatory  practices 
guidelines  approved  in  1987, 
awards  fit  into  one  of  three 
categories  — permitted,  prohibited 
and  conditionally  permissible.  It 
was  the  third  category  that  several 
.senators  objected  to.  calling  it 
negative.  Others  saw  no  need  to 
review  the  guidelines,  which  the 
Awards  Committee  judged  satis- 
factory in  comparison  with  the 
province’s  code. 

Conditionally  permissible  means 
that  some  types  of  discrimination 
are  allowed,  such  as  narrowing  the 
field  of  recipients  to  students  from 
certain  places,  of  disadvantaged 
native  or  ethnic  origin  or  of  a cer- 
tain sex  to  adjust  imbalances.  □ 
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Montgomery  journals  spark  wide  academic  interest 


Prof.  Mary  Rubio,  left,  and  professor  emeritus  Elizabeth  Waterston  pose 
with  two  Scottish  porcelain  dogs  that  L.M.  Montgomery  bought  on  her 
honeymoon  and  later  incorporated  into  some  of  her  novels. 


Photos  by  Roberta  Franchuk 


by  Kathe  Gray  and 
Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Just  as  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
has  fuelled  the  imagination  of 
generations  of  children,  the  jour- 
nals of  her  creator,  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery,  are  stimulating 
academic  research  in  many  dif- 
ferent disciplines. 

The  third  volume  in  the  series  The 
Selected  Journals  of  L.M. 
Montgomery  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  1992  release  by  co- 
editors Prof.  Mary  Rubio  and 
professor  emeritus  Elizabeth 
Waterston,  English  Language  and 
Literature.  And  judging  from 
preliminary  interest,  it’s  bound  to 
disappear  quickly  from  store 
shelves. 

Montgomery's  journals  — some 
10- volumes  comprising  more  than 
5,000  pages  and  hundreds  of 
photos  — are  contained  in  the 
library's  archives  and  special  col- 
lections section.  Also  included  in 
the  collection  are  many  of 
Montgomery’s  letters  and  scrap- 
books, as  well  as  samples  of  her 
embroidery,  tatting  and  quilting. 

“This  collection  itself  is  a major 
historic  document,”  says 
Waterston.  “The  journals  alone 
offer  a wealth  of  information  about 
theology,  home  furnishings,  child 
care,  women’s  issues,  and  changes 
in  the  social  and  political  climate 
throughout  L.M.  Montgomery’s 
lifetime.” 

Waterston  and  Rubio  have  been 
collaborators  on  The  Selected 
Journals  of  L.M.  Montgomery 
since  the  early  1980s,  selecting  ex- 
cerpts from  the  handwritten  jour- 
nals for  inclusion  in  an  ongoing 
series  of  books  published  by  Ox- 
ford University  Press.  The  first  two 
volumes  cover  the  author's  life  up 
until  1921.  The  third  volume  will 
cover  the  period  from  1921  to 
1928. 

The  editors  anticipate  at  least  one 
more  volume  and  possibly  a final 
book  that  will  describe  the  process 
of  compiling  the  series.  Rubio  is 
also  working  on  an  authorized 
biography  of  Montgomery. 

“The  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery 
project  is  a true  model  of  co-opera- 
tive research.”  says  Rubio.  “We’ve 
had  invaluable  assistance  from 
librarians,  archivists,  computer 
specialists,  photographers,  univer- 
sity administrators  and  many  ex- 
cellent graduate  students." 

Adds  Waterston:  "The  project 
would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  pooling  of  these  dif- 
ferent peoples'  talents.” 

The  publication  of  the  journals 


has  prompted  recognition  of 
Montgomery  as  a serious  writer 
whose  work  merits  academic  re- 
evaluation  and  scrutiny.  In  the 
past,  her  works  were  minimized  as 
children’s  books  by  patriarchal 
academic  and  publishing  worlds. 

Rubio  says  they  were  really  writ- 


ten for  a general  popular  audience. 
“It’s  this  audience  that  has  kept 
them  alive  in  the  past,"  she  says. 
“Now,  Montgomery  is  moving 
into  academic  respectablity.” 

And  now  that  feminist  scholar- 
ship is  uncovering  women's  his- 
tory. Montgomery’s  journals  are 


reclaiming  the  lost  voices  of 
women  of  her  lime,  she  say.s. 

“On  one  level,  her  novels  enable 
women  and  other  oppressed  people 
to  find  a voice,  to  become  em- 
powered. Scores  of  women  writers 
around  the  world  grew  up  readinu 
Montgomery,  and  many  — includ- 
ing Canada’s  own  Alice  Munro  — 
now  speak  of  how  important  she 
was  to  them." 

Reader-response  theory,  a type  of 
literary  criticism  that  investigates 
the  relationship  between  the  reader 
and  the  text,  has  further  validated 
Montgomery's  fiction. 

"We  first  saw  this  on  a trip  to 
Poland,"  say.s  Rubio.  "There. 
Montgomery  is  a cull  figure." 
From  her  books,  the  Poles  have 
created  plays,  one  of  which  draws 
on  her  anti-authoritarian  subtexts, 
An  MA  thesis  on  reader-response 
to  Montgomery  in  Poland  notes 
that  the  Communist  government 
there  tried  to  ban  her  works  after 
the  Second  World  War. 

“Before  reader-response  theory, 
academics  studied  only  the  so- 
called  classics,  neglecting  much  of 
the  fiction  that  was  popular  with 
the  general  public."  says 
Waterston.  "Now,  we  are  analys- 
ing the  books  that  have  really 
stirred  readers.” 

The  selected  journals  have  been 
well-received  by  both  the  acade- 
mic community  and  the  public. 
The  researchers  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  readers  around  the  world,  in- 


cluding an  inquiry  from  CBC  radio 
personality  Peter  Gzowski.  eagerly 
awaiting  the  next  volume. 

The  journals  have  also  opened 
the  door  to  many  and  varied 
scholarly  projects.  "We  re  seeing 
an  incredible  range  of  people," 
says  Waterston.  Among  them  arc  a 
psychiatrist  interested  in 
Montgomery's  description  of 
clinical  depression,  a researcher  in- 
terested in  fabrics  and  textiles  of 
the  period  and  another  interested  in 
the  lives  ol  ministers’  wives. 

The  journals  were  instrumental  in 
a thesis  about  the  role  of  women 
during  the  war.  and  a recent  PhD 
dissertation  in  Sweden  examines 
Montgomery's  work  from  a 
teininist  perspective.  "Many 
loreign  academics  are  looking  at 
her  through  new' eyes."  says  Rubio. 

Scholarsesiimale  there  is  enough 
material  in  the  Montgomery  col- 
lection to  keep  graduate  students 
busy  for  decades. 

The  journals  will  also  provide 
data  for  researchers  and  historians 
in  disciplines  such  as  mental 
health,  religion,  women’s  crafts 
and  materials,  child  studies  and 
development,  medicine  and  phar- 
macology. sociology,  demo- 
graphics. dream  studies,  law. 
copyright  legislation  and  book 
publishing. 

The  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery 
project  received  support  from  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  and  the  U of  G 
Research  Enhancement  Fund.  G 


Volume  III:  A trying  time 

The  forthcoming  third  volume  of  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery '.s  jour- 
nals begins  with  her  life  in  1921,  two  years  after  her  husband’s 
onset  of  severe  clinical  depression. 

It  shows  her  coping  with  raising  two  young  children  and  covering  for 
her  husband’s  periodic  inability  to  preach  and  fulfil  his  pastoral  obliga- 
tions. It  also  shows  the  accelerating  social  change  in  the  community  as 
the  mass  media  begin  to  transform  rural  lives. 

These  years  see  the  fight  and  controversy  over  Church  Union  — the 
fusion  of  Presbyterians.  Methodists  and  Congregationalists  into  a 
single  United  Church  — and  the  bitter  opposition  and  resulting  com- 
munity divisiveness. 

The  journals  from  this  period  include  Montgomeiy’s  ongoing  com- 
ments on  her  children,  community  dynamics,  her  own  reading  and  her 
professional  career  as  a writer. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  she  is  involved  for  12  years  in  a series  of 
lawsuits  against  her  U.S.  publisher,  who  tries  to  cheat  her  out  of  money. 
She  wins  the  suits  — which  went  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
— but  not  without  terrible  emotional  cost. 

There  is  local  drama,  loo.  over  a civil  lawsuit  in  Ontario  when  her 
husband’s  poor  driving  results  in  a collision  with  a local  Methodist 
farmer.  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  line  up  against  each  other,  and 
the  entire  community  is  set  on  its  ear  over  the  process  of  gathering 
evidence  and  procuring  witnesses. 

As  this  period  closes.  Montgomery  and  her  husband  and  children 
move  from  Leaskdale  to  Norval,  Ont..  to  start  a new  life.  O 


Lucy  Maud  Montgomery 


Deadline  dates  in  the  Office  of  Research 


Funding  applications  tire  due  Dec. 

6 for  the  following: 

■ Fisheries  & Oceans  Canada’s 
science  subvention  program; 

■ The  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society's  project  and  major 
equipment  grants; 

■ Arthritis  Society  multi-centre 
grants; 

■ Canada  Council  visiting  foreign 
artists  grants;  and 

■ External  Affairs  awards  to 
foreign  scholars  from  Denmark. 
France.  Hungary.  Norway, 
Poland.  Spain  and  Switzerland 
to  study  in  Canada. 

Also  due  Dec.  6 are  nominations 

for  the  Information  Technology 

Association  of  Canada’s  awards 


recognizing  research  contributions 

made  during  the  past  five  years. 

Two  awards  of  $25,000  plus 

$25,000  in  research  costs  are  of- 
fered. 

Applications  are  due  Dec.  13  for: 

■ Lithoprobe  — Canada's  nation- 
al geoscience  project;  and 

■ NSERC’s  international  fellow- 
ships for  non-Canadians. 

Applications  are  due  Dec.  20  for: 

■ NSERC  undergraduate  student 
research  awards; 

■ The  Hamilton  Foundation's 
E.B.  Easlbum  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships; 

■ NATO  fellowships; 

■ The  World  Bank’s  Robert  S. 
McNamara  postgraduate  fel- 


lowship; and 

■ Dairy  Bureau  of  Canada  grants- 
in-aid. 

Also  due  Dec.  20  are  preliminary 
proposals  for  the  Whitaker 
Foundation’s  medical  research 
projects. 

On  Jan.  6.  1992.  applications  are 
due  for: 

■ Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities Ontario/Quebec  ex- 
change program; 

■ Gladys  Krieble  Delmas  Founda- 
tion grants  for  research  in  Italy; 

■ Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
career  development  fellowship 
awards;  and 

■ Canada  Council  Explorations 
Program.  G 


Agrifood  Continued  from  page  I 
one  person,  one  group  or  even  one 
sector  of  the  industry."  said  net- 
work co-chair  Art  Stirling  of 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Ltd.  “Combined 
efforts  through  the  efficient  use  of 
limited  financial  resources  and 
communications  specialists,  a 
strong  united  message  and  a long- 
term strategy  can  stabilize,  then 
reverse,  the  information  void." 

The  Agrifood  Network  concept 
has  received  the  support  and  en- 
dorsement of  numerous  par- 
ticipants representing  the  breadth 
of  the  industry  — primary 
producers,  agricultural  organiza- 
tions. commodity  associations, 
agribusiness,  processors,  dis- 
tributors. retailers,  consumers, 
academics  and  governments. 
Members  include  representatives 


of  the  Consumers'  Association  of 
Canada,  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Commodity  Council,  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture,  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  Ontario  Agrifood  Education 
Inc.,  AGCare,  the  Ontario  Farm 
Animal  Council,  Agriculture 
Canada  and  others  in  business  and 
industry. 

At  the  opening,  Frank  Anthony, 
president  of  the  Ontario  Corn 
Producers  Association,  presented 
Martin  with  a $2,500  cheque  as  a 
commodity  organization  supporter 
of  the  network.  "This  network  rep- 
resents a source  of  facts  and  un- 
biased comments.”  he  .said.  “It’s 
important  to  primary  industry.” 

TTie  Agrifood  Network  can  be 
reached  at  the  George  Morris 
Centre.  Ext.  6968.  G 
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Campus  Canada 


The  University  of  Toronto  has  in- 
vited the  employees  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  whose  jobs  were  ter- 
minated Nov.  13  to  return  to  work 
for  four  weeks  while  the  faculty 
undergoes  a consultation  process. 
President  Robert  Prichard  made  the 
offer  in  a letter  to  the  university 
community  and  expressed  regret  at 
the  way  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  layoffs  was  made. 

Women’s  issues  will  get  special 
attention  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  from  the  newly 
appointed  adviser  to  the  president 
on  women  and  gender  relations. 
Florence  Ledwitz-Rigby  will  ad- 
vise president  David  Strangway  on 
the  status  of  women  at  the  univer- 
sity. and  will  recommend  strategies 


to  reduce  gender  discrimination. 

This  school  year  has  been  desig- 
nated the  Year  for  Teaching  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The 
Students'  Administrative  Council 
is  organizing  events  such  as  an 
awareness  campaign  on  under- 
graduate education  and  a student 
conference  to  exchange  ideas  on 
improving  teaching. 

Brock  University  sociologist 
Ester  Reiter  got  the  inside  scoop  on 
the  fast-food  industry  when  she 
went  undercover  and  worked  full 
time  at  Burger  King  for  1 0 months. 
The  material  she  collected  on 
management  techniques,  worker 
interest  and  effects  on  family  life 
has  been  compiled  in  the  soon-to- 
be-published  book  Making  Fast 


Food:  From  the  Frying  Pan  into 
[he  Fire. 

Research  into  teaching  and  learn- 
ing will  be  getting  a boost  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  first  research 
director  for  university  teaching 
services.  Paula  Brook  was  ap- 
pointed to  increase  understanding 
of  different  styles  of  teaching  and 
learning  on  the  campus  and  to 
promote  research  into  related 
areas. 

Peer  consultants  will  be  offering 
support  to  faculty  members  and 
teaching  assistants  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia.  A new 
program  called  the  Peer  Consult- 
ation Project  will  allow  teachers  to 
consult  one-on-one  with  col- 
leagues who  have  been  recognized 
for  their  outstanding  teaching  on 
campus.  O 

Human 

Resources 

Appointments 

Janet  McLean  of  the  School  of 
Human  Biology  has  been  ap- 
pointed BA  program  counsellor  for 
the  colleges  of  Arts  and  Social 
Science. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Nov. 
22.  the  following  opportunities 
were  available  to  on-campus 
employees  only: 

Manager,  Research  Financial 
Services.  Office  of  Research. 
Salary  range;  $43,322  minimum; 
$50,903  normal  hiring  limit; 
$54,152  midpoint.  This  is  a tenta- 
tive evaluation,  subject  to  commit- 
tee review. 

Research  Technician,  Alma 
Aquaculture  Research  Station. 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science.  Hourly  rate:  $14.87  mini- 
mum: $18.59  job  rate  (level  5); 
$22.30  maximum.  O 


NOW 


Store  Hours; 
Mon.-Thurs.  10:00  - 6:00 
Fri.  10:00  - 9:00 
Sat.  -10:00-5:00 

GORDON  GATE  CENTRE 

KORTRIGHT  AND  GORDON 
GUELPH 


OPEN 


• BIRD  SEED 

• BIRD  FEEDERS 

• BIRD  HOUSES 

• NATURE  GIFTS 


821 -BIRD 

Tour  Backyard  Birdfeeding  Specialist  and  Nature  Shop” 


Expiry  date:  November  30,  1991 
P-S.  WATCH  FOR  OUR  GRAND 
OPENING  SPECIALS 


COUNTRY 

CLUB 


ENJOY 
FINE  DINING  IN 


an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant  at 
Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the 
course  from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 


* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 
A All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20.00 


Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  for 
parties,  weddings  and  other  special  occasions. 

Conference  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars. 


Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome. 


■D 

cc 

m 

Clair  Rd. 

JELPH  \ 

Arkell  Road 

i 

To 

^ 401 

Springfield 
Golf  and 
Country  Club  j 

RESERVATIONS: 
519-821-GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily:  1 1 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Aberfoyle 


London  co-ordinator  sought 

A faculty  co-ordinator  is  being  provided  for  the  co-ordinator,  who 


sought  for  the  London  summer  ses- 
sion 1993. 

The  session  is  a six-week  inter- 
disciplinary program  offered  in 
London,  England,  normally  given 
in  the  same  time  period  as  U of  G’s 
regular  summer  session  1 (early 
May  to  late  June). 

Travel  and  accommodation  in 
Guelph-London  House  are 

will  teach  two  courses  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Applications  from  all  depart- 
ments and  disciplines  are  en- 
couraged. as  are  expressions  of  in- 
terest for  the  program  beyond 
1993. 

For  more  information,  call  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president  academic,  at  Ext.  3880.0 

Classifieds 

For  sale 

For  rent 

Craft  sale — ceramics,  wreaths,  bake 
table,  ornaments  and  more,  Nov.  30 
from  1 to  4 p.m.,  3 Sagewood  Place. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  house 
available  for  one  year  beginning  Jan. 
1.1992.  Ext.  3648. 

Simmons  mattress,  solid  maple  crib, 
maple  chest,  Ext.  3942. 

Spacious  apartment  in  private  home 
for  responsible  female,  non-smoker, 
no  pets,  references  required.  Ext, 
3082  or  836-7587  evenings. 

New  four-bedroom  house,  3,000 
square  feet,  2 1/2  baths,  three-car 
garage,  large  yard,  Andrea  or  Chuck, 
822-1819  evenings. 

Sears  16-fool  horizontal  VHF  boom 
antenna  and  five-foot  vertical  UHF 
antenna,  two  years  old,  Ext.  2394. 

Sanyo  answering  machine,  new  in 
August,  Jane,  Ext.  2277. 

Queen-size  futon  couch,  Chelsea 
style,  837-9548. 

Wanted 

Building  lot  in  Eramosa  Township, 
1.13acres,  lOminutes  from  Guelph, 
824-1587  between  6 and  7 p.m. 

Craft  sale  — Nov.  29  to  Dec.  8,  10 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  1 46  Victoria  Rd.  N, 

Detached  home  in  mature  area  of 
Guelph  for  retired  minister,  possibility 
of  purchase  later,  P.O.  Box  1595, 
Guelph  N1 H 6R7  or  U of  G Box  1 584. 

Woman’s  or  man’s  ice  skates  with 
good  ankle  support,  woman's  size  1 0 
or  equivalent,  Ext.  77477  after  6 p.m. 

Large  Interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
University  Communications,  UC 
Level  4. 

Three-bedroom  house  near  Univer- 
sity and  downtown;  beige  sofa  bed, 
823-5260  mornings. 

Three-bedroom  house  in  Stone  Road 
area.  767-1109. 

Card  table;  six  dark  oak  dining  room 
chairs.  Ext.  3044  or  822-0289. 

1981  white  Toyota  Tercel,  standard, 
price  negotiable,  will  certify,  Jim,  Ext. 
671 2 or  822-7349  after  5 p.m, 

Available 

1981  Honda  Accord,  two-door 
hatchback,  low  mileage,  automatic, 
certified,  Keith,  824-5070  after  5 p.m. 

Word  processing,  essays,  theses, 
reports,  resumes,  using  laser  printer, 
Joanne,  836-7536  after  5 p.m. 

New  rowing  machine,  Ext.  3913. 

Babysitting  by  French  mother  of  two, 

Bauer  Supreme  100  boy’s  skates, 

Ext.  3942. 

size  5 1/2;  boy’s  black  hockey  hel- 
met; portable  stereo  record  player; 
822-0289. 

Fast,  accurate  typing  using  Word- 
Perfect, reasonable  rates,  Ext.  3913. 

“Classifieds"  is  a free  service  for 
U of  G staff,  faculty,  students  and 
alumni.  Items  must  be  submitted 
in  writing  by  Thursday  noon  to  At 
Guelph,  UC  Level  4.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  2592. 

1984  Mercury  Marquis,  75,000  km, 
Kitty,  Ext.  8254  or  821-4350. 

Wicker  peacock-style  chair,  824- 
9126. 

VIP  EXPRESS  SERVICE 

YOURS  FREE 
from 


ENVIRONMENT 


L 


Sanitone 


r CLEANING  > 
CENTRES 


We  offer  the  most  in  dry-cleaning 
convenience  for  you  and  the  peopie 
in  your  office. 

FREE  Personalized  valet  bag  and  hook  for  your 

convenience  in  leaving  your  clothes  for  pick-up, 

FREE  Dry  cleaning  and  personalized  laundry  service  to 
and  from  your  office 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  HON  YOU  CAN 
JOIN  THE  VIP  EXPRESS  CLUB  CALL 


836-2510 


TROUBLE  FREE  . NO  MEMBERSHIP 
DRYCLEANING  "T"  FEES 


A NO  EXTRA 
▼ CHARGE 
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Calendar 


Nov.  28  to  Dec.  5 


Thursday,  Nov.  28 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Dan  MacPhee  looks  at 
“The  Pathogenesis  of  Nodular  Gill 
Disease  in  Salmonids”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy  begins  at  noon  in  UC 
335. 

Concert  - The  Serenato  Trio  — 
with  Carol  Lynn  Fujino  on  violin, 
Sylvia  Lange  on  viola  and  Susan 
Green  on  cello  — is  featured  at  the 
noon-hour  concert,  with  perfor- 
mances at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  The  first  program 
consists  of  “Divertimento  in  E Flat 
Major  K.563”  by  Mozart.  The 
second  program  will  feature 
“String  Trio  in  C Minor,  Opus  9, 
No.  3“  by  Beethoven. 

Board  of  Governors  - The  board 
meets  at  4 p.m.  in  Zavitz  210. 
Information  Session  • Ray 
Renton  of  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada  Limited  talks  about  tech- 
nological innovations  at  AECL 
and  describes  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  math,  science  and  en- 
gineering graduates  at  5:15  p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  160. 
Native  Issues  Workshop  - The 
Canadian  Alliance  in  Solidarity 
with  Native  People  presents  the 
film  Hunters  and  Bombers  and  an 


The  Serenata  Trio  performs  at  the  noon-hour  concert  Nov.  28. 


update  on  the  situation  of  the  Innu 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  334. 

Theatre  - The  Department  of 
Drama  production  of  George  F. 
'Walker's  Belter  Living,  directed  by 
Catherine  Marrion,  continues  on 
the  Inner  Stage  in  the  MacKinnon 
Building  until  Nov.  30.  Performan- 
ces are  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  box  office  and  at  the 
door. 

Friday,  Nov.  29 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 


Notices 


AiumnI  tracking 

Keep  track  of  U of  G alumni  with 
the  alumni  directory.  Copies  are 
available  free  to  departments 
from  Alumni  House.  Ext.  6544. 

Cards  for  kids 

Save  the  Children  Christmas 
cards  can  be  purchased  on  cam- 
pus at  the  Faculty  Club  on  Level 
5 of  the  University  Centre.  Local- 
ly, they  are  available  at  Perfec- 
tion Cleaners  in  Stone  Road 
Mall.  Root  Home  Hardware,  the 
Barber  Gallery  and  David  Craine 
Florist. 

Free  the  dolphins 

The  Marine  Biology  Club  and 
Friends  of  the  Dolphins  present 
Ric  O’Barry,  former  trainer  of 
television  dolphin  star  Hipper, 
speaking  on  “The  Rehabilitation 
and  Re-release  of  Captive  Dol- 
phins” Nov.  29  at  7 p.m.  in  Room 
164  of  the  Tliombrough  Build- 
ing. O’Barry  is  the  winner  of  a 
1991  UN  citation  as  a top  en- 
vironmental achiever.  Tickets 
are  $3.50  at  the  UC  box  office.  $5 
at  the  door. 

Learning  never  stops 

Third  Age  Leaming-Guelph  is 
now  accepting  registrations  for 
its  winter  lecture  series,  to  begin 
Jan.  8 at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 
“Shakespeare’s  Histories.”  a 
morning  series  co-ordinated  by 
retired  English  professor  Allan 
Austin,  focuses  on  the  historical 
sources  for  Shakespeare's  works 
based  on  English  history.  “The 
World  of  Birds.”  an  afternoon 
series  led  by  Prof.  Sandy 
Middleton.  Ztx>logy,  looks  at  the 
place  of  birds  in  the  world,  their 
role  in  art  and  bird-watching. 
Cost  for  each  eighl-iecture  series 
is  $16.  Register  through  TAL- 
Guelph  or  at  the  door. 


Report  available 

U of  G’s  latest  President’s 
Report,  covering  the  period  1989 
to  1991,  has  been  mailed  out  to 
deans,  directors  and  chairs.  To 
obtain  a copy  of  the  report,  call 
External  Communications  at  Ext. 
6582. 

Argentina  needs  books 

Educational  books  and  peri- 
odicals are  needed  for  univer- 
sities in  Argentina.  Books  are 
needed  on  empirical  sciences 
such  as  math,  physics  and  com- 
puting sciences,  as  well  as  educa- 
tion and  business  administration. 
Send  all  materials  to  David  Hull 
at  the  library  by  Jan.  15.Formore 
information,  call  Jim  Klaas  at 
925-5345. 

Concert  postponed 

The  University  of  Guelph  Or- 
chestra concert,  originally 
.scheduled  for  Dec.  2,  has  been 
postponed  until  Feb.  17.  Watch 
future  issues  of  At  Guelph  for 
more  details  on  the  performance. 

Development  workshop 

The  Buea-Guelph  Project  in  the 
Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  is  offering  a two-day 
workshop  Dec.  2 and  3 on  “The 
Women  in  Development  Back- 
pack.” Everyone  is  welcome,  but 
registration  is  limited.  For  more 
information,  call  Stephanie 
Bushen  at  Ext.  6 123  or  Jane  Lilly 
at  Ext.  2242. 

Children’s  rights 

The  Christian  Children’s  Fund  of 
Canada  is  hosting  the  premiere  of 
the  film  A Future  — the  Right  of 
the  Child  Dec.  6 at  9 p.m.  at  Ryer- 
son  Theatre  in  Toronto.  Cost  of 
$30  includes  a reception  from 
7:30  to  9 p.m.  For  more  informa- 
tion. call  4 1 6-495- 1 1 74  or  I -800- 
AND-KIDS. 


Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - PhD  candidate  Liqun 
Fan  discusses  “Definition  and 
Genetic  Parameter  Estimation  of 
Feed  Efficiency  Measurements  in 
Beef  Cattle”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141. 

Pension  Information  Session  - 
The  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pensions  will  discuss  pension  is- 
sues at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
International  Development 
Seminar  - Clarisa  Gomes  of  Brazil 
looks  at  “The  Human  Side  of  Debt 
Repayment  in  Brazil”  at  noon  in 
Animal  Science  141. 

Economics  Seminar  - Philippe 
Crabbe  of  the  University  of  Ottawa 
speaks  at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
311. 

Toxicology  Poster  Session  • 
Posters  representing  toxicology  re- 
search at  U of  G will  be  on  display 
from  3:30  to  5 p.m.  in  the  Faculty 
Club,  UC  Level  5. 

Music  - Mel  Brown  unleashes  his 
Blues  Jam  from  4:30  to  7 p.m.  in 
the  Brass  Taps. 

Saturday,  Nov.  30 

Physics  Symposium  - A one-day 
symposium  in  honor  of  retiring 
professor  Duk  Poll  begins  at  9:30 
a.m.  with  free  seminars  in  Mac- 
Naughton  1 1 3 and  ends  with  a ban- 
quet at  8 p.m.  in  UC  44 1 . For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  8 1 76. 

Sunday,  Dec.  1 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  I0:l0  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  1 64. 

The  Arboretum  - The  Sunday 
afternoon  walk  helps  you  identify 
weeds  in  winter  and  their  sig- 
nificance to  wildlife.  The  walk 
leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the  nature 
centre. 

Monday,  Dec.  2 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  I2:l0p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  3 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  8: 1 0 a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - “Intermediary  Metabo- 
lism and  Growth  of  Ractopamine- 
Fed  Fish”  is  the  topic  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Grant  Vandenberg  at 
1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  306. 
Our  World  - The  Amnesty  Inter- 
national video  Your  Neighbor's 
Son:  The  Making  of  a Torturer 


VU'MSO 

SPECIAL  '^"vvcd!"’’'  I 

Movie  Pop  ♦ Chips  $4.99  • 

951  GORDON  : 
767-1878  : 

7 days  daily  24  hour  • 

a week  ^ 10-10 


describes  mind  abuse  techniques. 
Screening  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
UC  442. 

Economics  Seminar  - Peter  Coyte 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  dis- 
cusses “Small  Area  Variations  in 
the  Provision  of  Knee  Surgery'"  at 
2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  305. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Prof.  Brian  McBride 
looks  at  “The  New  Zealand  Scene: 
Experiments  in  Skin  Metabolism 
and  Gut  Development  of  Sheep"  at 
3:10  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  4 

Pension  Forum  - The  Professional 
Staff  Association's  ud  hoc  com- 
mittee on  pensions  will  hold  an 
open  forum  on  pension  issues  from 


noon  to  1:30  p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - Jim 
Jamieson  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba  describes  “Studies  on 
the  Mechanism  of  Release  of 
Gal(beta- 1 to  4)GlcNac( alpha-2  to 
6)  Sialyliransferase  from  the  Golgi 
Complex"  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Naughton  232. 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  A Baha'i  discussion  group 
meets  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  429. 

Thursday,  Dec.  5 

Native  Issues  Workshop  - "Key 
I.ssues  in  the  United  States"  are 
presented  by  Leonard  Peltier  of 
Bit:  Mountain  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC 
44L 


ANDALUSITE  ^ 

Simplicity  of  thought. 

Beauty  of  expression  . . . 

Goldsmith  & Custom  Designed  Jewellery 

Custom  designed  handmade  jewellery  in  lOK,  14K,  18K 
yellow  and  white  gold 

Repairs  and  remodelling  of  all  kinds  of  jewellery  REPAIRS 
in  silver,  gold  and  platinum  OFF 

Appraisals  for  insurance  and  other  purposes 
Engraving 

Selection  of  mass-produced  silver  and  gold  jewellery 


• — ^ 58  Carden  Si.,  Guelph 

I (across  from  City  Hall) 


763-9780 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 

ffestwe 

CtiCinanj  feast 

an  evening  of  celebration 
featuring  a specially  selected  menu 
and  dancing  to  the 

JOE  LUCCHETTATRIO 

DINNER  6:30  p.m.-lO  p.m.  ♦ DANCING  8 p.m.-l  a.m.^ 

$35.00  PER  PERSON 

IN  THE  GORDON  RESTAURANT 


the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1240 


R8SP/RRIF  CHOICE 


LET  ME  FIND 
YWTHE 
RIGHT  PLAN. 


It’s  true:  we  have  a wide  range  of  guaranteed  and  other 
RRSP/RRIF  investments  at  Midland  Walwyn. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  give  you  knowledgeable  advice  on 
RRSPs/RRlFs  - and  flexibility,  control,  knowledgeable  and 
detailed  reporting  through  our  Self  Directed  plans. 

So  why  not  let  me  find  the  best  RRSP/RRIF  for  you’?  Call 
me  at  822-8830.  Today! 

AAIDLAND  WALWYN 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 
Clara  M.MaiJU  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


At  Guelph  fHov.  11,  1991 


Federal  government  offers  two  pension  incomes 


This  is  the  fifth  in  a series  of  articles 
prepared  with  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Pensions  to  help  U of  G 
pension  plan  members  consider  al- 
ternatives to  the  current  plans.  The 
information  contained  In  these  ar- 
ticles will  be  discussed  at  a public 
meeting  Nov.  29  at  noon  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

When  Canadians  retire,  they  start 
receiving  benefits  from  at  least 
one,  and  sometimes  two,  federal 
pension  plans.  The  benefits  from 
these  two  plans  — old  age  security 
(OAS)  and  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  (CPP)  — should  be  included 
when  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  U 
of  G’s  pension  plans. 

These  government  plans  are  not 
written  in  stone.  People  under  35 
today  may  face  less  generous 
government  retirement  plans  by 
2020,  when  one  in  five  Canadians 
will  be  65  or  older. 

There  is  also  concern  that 
Canada’s  social  safety  net,  includ- 
ing pension  plans,  will  be  reduced 
to  enhance  Canada’s  competitive- 
ness in  a global  economy  and  a 
free-trade  market.  If  government 
sources  of  retirement  income  do 
decrease,  people  will  become  more 
reliant  on  benefits  from  registered 
private  pension  plans  and  on 
registered  retirement  savings 
plans,  both  tax-sheltered  invest- 
ments. Private  savings  in  invest- 
ments such  as  mutual  funds,  which 
are  not  tax-sheltered,  will  also  be- 


come more  important. 

Maximum  OAS  and  CPP 
benefits  combined  currently  pro- 
vide a gross  monthly  income  of 
$978. 1 8.  or  almost  S 1 2,000  a year. 
Both  are  taxable,  and  for  retirees 
whose  total  taxable  income  is  over 
$51,765  in  1991,  OAS  payments 
are  clawed  back.  Canadians  who 
do  not  qualify  for  maximum 
benefits  must  expect  to  make  up 
less  of  their  income  needs  in  retire- 
ment  from  these  government 
programs. 

OAS  payments  offer  a basic 
retirement  income  to  Canadians 
over  65.  They  are  fully  indexed  and 
adjusted  for  infiation  every  three 
months,  based  on  the  consumer 
price  index.  For  this  quarter  starl- 
ing October  1991,  the  maximum 
OAS  pension  is  $373.32  a month. 

Individuals  who  have  lived  in 
Canada  for  at  least  10  years  are 
eligible  for  minimum  OAS 
benefits.  Those  here  for  at  least  40 
years  are  eligible  for  maximum 


the  College  INN 


Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1240 


benefits.  But  those  with  less  than 
40  years  residency  receive  a por- 
tion of  OAS  payments  based  on 
their  number  of  years  of  residence 
divided  by  40.  A person  who  has 
lived  here  for  20  years,  for  in- 
stance, will  receive  half  (20/40)  the 
maximum  OAS  benefits. 

Retirees  who  have  little  or  no 
other  income  other  than  OAS  are 
also  entitled  to  the  guaranteed  in- 
come supplement.  And  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  low-income 
couples  can  also  receive  a spousal 
allowance. 

Working  Canadians  must  con- 
tribute to  CPP.  Once  they  retire, 
they  are  eligible  for  CPP  benefits 
based  on  how  many  years  they 
worked,  their  salary  level  and 
whether  they  worked  full  or  part 
time.  The  maximum  payment  in 
1991  is  $604.86  a month. 

CPP  benefits  are  fully  indexed, 
but  adjustments  for  infiation  are 
made  only  once  a year  in  January. 
(January  1 99 1 payments  are  4.8 
per  cent  higher  than  in  January 
1 990.) 

For  those  who  wish  to  continue 


working  after  age  65,  CPP  offers 
an  increase  in  pension  benefits  of 
six  per  cent  a year  up  to  age  70  for 
a possible  30-per-cent  increase  in 
their  pensions  up  to  maximum  CPP 
benefits.  For  those  who  retire  be- 
tween 60  and  65,  there  is  a reduc- 
tion in  benefits. 

CPP  also  provides  for  varying 
circumstances.  There  are  survivor 
benefits  (no  longer  discontinued 


Several  members  of  the  University 
community  were  involved  in  the 
Nov.  12  municipal  elections,  with 
four  candidates  elected  to  posts  on 
council  and  the  public  school 
board. 

Prof.  Walter  Bilanski,  School  of 
Engineering,  was  elected  an  aider- 
man  in  Ward  6.  Elizabeth 
Sandals,  a lecturer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  was  re-elected  to  the 
Wellington  County  Public  Board 
of  Education,  as  was  Alex 


after  remarriage)  and  death 
benefits,  as  well  as  provisions  for 
disability,  marriage  breakup  and 
temporary  work  interruptions  such 
as  child-bearing  leave,  illness  and 
retraining. 

For  more  information  about  CPP 
and  OAS  benefits,  call  1-800-265- 
9480.  Have  your  social  insurance 
number  handy.  O 


Macrae,  a sessional  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies. 
Susan  Moziar,  a part-time 
microcomputer  software  co- 
ordinator in  CPES,  was  elected  to 
the  board  for  the  first  time. 

Prof.  Donna  Woolcott,  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies,  gave  a 
presentation  on  “Nutrition  and  the 
Elderly:  a Canadian  Perspective” 
to  the  World  Health  Organization 
International  Workshop  on  Com- 
munity Nutrition  in  Spain  in  Sep- 
tember. G 
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Child-care  study 
launches  report  . . . . 
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Student  Health  Services 
is  as  busy  as  ever  . . . 
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Math  institute  provides 
focus  for  research  . . . 
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First  mourn. 
Then  work 
for  change 

U of  G remembers  the  viclims 
of  the  Montreal  massacre  with 
walks,  a memorial  service  and 
a white  ribbon  campaign.  See 
story,  page  3.  □ 


Symposium 
goes  national 

A four-page  supplement 
produced  by  U of  G for  the 
Dec.  4 national  edition  of  the 
Globe  ami  Mail  features  the 
“Ctmada:  Break  Up orRostruc- 
ture"  symposium  held  here  in 
October.  The  supplement,  in- 
cluded in  this  week’s  At 
Guelph,  is  also  being  di.s- 
iribuicd  to  Canadian  high 
schools.  For  extra  copies,  call 
University  Communications, 
Ext.  6582.  n 


Meeting 
student  needs 

U of  G has  set  up  a Student 
Advisory  Committee  to  im- 
prove communications  be- 
iween  students  and  admin- 
istration. See  “Student  Speak” 
on  page  4 for  details.  G 


At  Guelph 
schedule 

At  Guelph  will  publish  its  last 
issue  of  the  fall  semester  Dec. 
1 1 and  its  first  issue  of  the 
winter  semester  Jan.  8.  If  any 
imporuuit  news  breaks  in  the 
interim,  a special  “News  Bul- 
letin” will  be  released.  □ 


Not  the  time  to  sanction  deficit  budgets:  B of  G 


An  uncomfortable  Board  of 
Governors  approved  a re- 
vised 1991/92  operating  budget 
Nov.  28  that  projects  a $6.3-mil- 
lion  accumulative  operating  deficit 
and  a six-year  pay-back  period  for 
the  costs  of  the  internal  review. 

B of  G has  approved  projected 
operating  deficits  in  the  past,  but 
always  with  administration  as- 
surances that  the  red  ink  would  be 
wiped  out  by  the  end  of  the  year 
through  controlled  and  prudent 
spending. 

But  the  projected  deficit  in  the 
1991/92  revised  operating  budget 
is  an  exception.  It  is  the  one-time 
costs  of  the  internal  review  {see 
“President’s  Notebook"  on  page  2 
and  accompanying  chart),  which 
can't  be  paid  back  in  the  short  term 
without  extra  charges  to  the  operat- 
ing budget. 

Several  members  of  the  board 
voiced  resistance  to  the  revised 
budget.  They  said  that  because  of 
unknown  government  funding,  the 
recession  and  lack  of  public  .sym- 
pathy for  the  plight  of  universities, 
it  was  no  lime  for  universities  to 
have  deficit  budgets. 

“I  do  not  think  that  bourd.s  of 
governors  or  trustees  should  .sanc- 
tion budgets  containing  deficits," 
said  Maureen  Sabta. 

President  Brian  Segal  disagreed. 
There  are  good  and  bad  reasons  for 
deficits,  he  said.  Segal  likened 
Guelph's  internal  review  to 
restructuring  by  private  com- 
panies. Unlike  companies,  how- 
ever, universities  can't  write  off 
restructuring  costs  against  profits. 


and  universities  are  not  legally  al- 
lowed to  transfer  costs  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

“We  are  not  advocating  deficits,” 
he  said.  “What  we  have  is  a one- 
time extraordinary  cost  that  will  be 
paid  off  over  a well-defined  time 
period.” 

Segal  reminded  the  board  of 
recent  government  clawbacks  and 
warned  that  universities  are  ex- 
pecting to  be  “whomped  even 
more  badly”  next  year. 

Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice- 
president,  academic,  met  this  week 
with  the  U of  G Faculty  Associa- 
tion to  explore  the  possibility  of 
renegotiating  the  UGFA’s  cunent 
contract.  MacDonald  has  also 
asked  all  budget  managers  in  units 
reporting  to  him  to  identify  and 


assess  the  impact  of  a five-per-cenl 
reduction  to  budget  base. 

Charles  Ferguson,  vice-presi- 
dent, administration,  is  meeting 
with  staff  to  outline  the  current 
economic  realities. 

At  Board  of  Governors.  Sabia 
said  the  board  should  make  it  clear 
it  does  not  sanction  deficit  funding. 
“If  this  is  a one-time  extraordinary 
event,  that  is  one  situation,”  she 
said.  The  world  has  changed,  the 
times  have  changed,  and  all  institu- 
tions will  have  to  be  much  more 
creative  about  their  budgeting  be- 
cause money  won’t  be  coming 
from  the  government  like  in  the 
past,  she  said. 

Board  chair  Bill  Brock  suggested 
that  the  nature  of  the  deficit  as  a 
one-time  deferred  expense  should 


be  clearly  marked  in  the  audited 
financial  statements  by  the  exter- 
nal auditors,  along  with  an  amor- 
tization schedule.  This  would  em- 
phasize to  future  boards  and  to  the 
accountants  that  the  board  was  not 
sanctioning  deficits  in  general,  he 
said.  Brock  said  it  was  important  to 
him  that  the  board  not  sanction 
deficits,  but  rather  initiatives  that 
save  money. 

Vice-chair  Solette  Gelberg  said 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  would 
clearly  reflect  the  concerns  of  the 
board  members. 

In  a later  discussion  as  the  board 
reviewed  the  University's  monthly 
financial  statements.  Kofi  Hadjor 
asked  if  U of  G had  financial  plans 

Coniimu'cl  on  page  2 


Breaking 
into  snow 
business 

The  campus  was  blanketed  with 
its  first  major  snowfall  of  the 
season  last  week,  only  to  have 
the  snow  melt  away  like  magic 
the  next  day.  But  don't  be  fooled. 
Winter  is  definitely  on  its  way. 
which  means  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  many  snowy  scenes  like 
the  one  shown  at  left  in  front  of 
the  J.D.  MacLachlan  Building, 
Photo  b/  Roberta  Franchuk. 

University  Communicalions 


Meeting  to  discuss  corner  development 


The  Real  Estate  Division  will  hold  an  open  meeting 
Dec.  1 2 at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  University 
Centre  to  discuss  plan.s  for  developing  University- 
owned  property  on  the  northea.st  comer  of  Slone  and 
Edinburgh  roads,  south  of  Dairy  Bush  Hill  and  west 
of  the  fire  station. 

Repre.sentatives  from  the  University  ’.s  administra- 
tion and  project  consultants  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions.  Although  this  first  meeting  is 
primarily  for  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. everyone  is  welcome  to  attend,  says  John 
Armstrong,  director  of  the  Real  Estate  Division. 

The  comer  was  designated  surplus  to  U of  G's 
teaching  and  research  needs  by  Board  of  Governors 
in  1985.  says  Armstrong.  It  was  then  targeted  for 
uses  compatible  with  the  adjacent  lands  and.  in 
1 988.  was  designated  commercial  and  residential  in 


the  city's  official  plan. 

“None  of  the  lands  are  to  be  sold."  he  says.  "Any 
development  will  he  undertaken  on  a leasehold 
basis."  The  property  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
University's  new  Heritage  Trust. 

“The  prcUm'vnary  proposal  is  consistent  with 
deve/opmem  to  the  west,  “ -says  Annsfrong.  ft  calls 
forconinierdal  retail  on  the  comer  with  medium-  to 
high-density  residential  development  to  the  north, 
bordering  Dairy  Bush  Hill  and  the  new  family  hous- 
ing complex.  The  balance  of  the  site  will  be  reserved 
for  office  use. 

“The  development  is  a long-range  planning  exer- 
cise that  may  take  10  to  15  years  for  completion.” 
he  says. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Real  Estate 
Division  at  Ext.  5051.  G 
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President’s  notebook 

Internal  review  process  has  resulted  in  real  changes 


Board  of  Governors  last  week  ap- 
proved a revised  199 1/92  operating 
budget  that  projects  an  operating 
deficit  of  S4.6  million  and  a 
cumulative  operating  deficit  of 
S6.3  million  (see  story,  page  I ). 

Last  April,  the  board  approved  an 
operating  budget  with  a projected 
$3.5-million  deficit,  including  the 
costs  of  the  internal  review. 

Since  then,  we  have  been  hit  hard 
with  some  unanticipated  additional 
costs  impo.sed  from  outside  — 
$531,000  in  provincial  govern- 
ment clawbacks,  a $485,000 
reduction  by  the  provincial 
government  for  capital  renovations 
and  the  federal  government's  27- 
per-cent  jump  in  unemployment 
insurance  premiums,  which  will 
cost  us  $534,000  this  year  and 
another  $1 10.000  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1992. 

And  the  bad  news  isn't  over  yet. 
Expected  shortly  is  an  an- 
nouncement from  Queen’s  Park 
that  our  $700,000  pay  equity  grant 
will  be  cut  in  half.  To  date. 
Guelph's  direct  costs  for  pay  equi- 
ty amount  to  $4. 1 mill  ion,  of  which 
$3  million  is  permanently  allo- 
cated to  base  salaries.  No  matter 
what  the  news  from  Toronto  is. 
however.  1 want  to  assure  you  that 
U of  G’s  commitment  to  pay  equity 
will  not  change. 

We  now  know  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  phases  1 and  2 of  the 
internal  review.  The  initial  es- 
timate for  Ph.ise  I was  $2.5  mil- 
lion, obviously  a low  guess.  We  are 
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now  projecting  the  total  cost  of 
both  phases  to  be  roughly  $6.9  mil- 
lion, of  which  $5.6  million  is  the 
one-time  cost  of  90  buyouts.  Our 
fees  to  Canada  Consulting  Cresap 
for  the  first  two  phases  are 
$700,000. 

The  projected  total  University 
savings  from  phases  1 and  2 is  $5.3 
million  a year.  Of  this.  $4.6  million 
is  net  savings  in  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  iind  Universities  operat- 
ing budget.  But  $3.5  million  has 
already  been  committed  in  the  cur- 
rent budget  year  and  is  now  part  of 
the  budget  base. 

The  remaining  $1.1  million  will 
be  used  over  the  next  six  years  to 
pay  down  the  $6.9-miIlion  im- 
plementation costs. 


Originally,  we  had  hoped  to  pay 
back  the  costs  of  phases  1 and  2 
over  three  years,  but  because  of  the 
serious  concerns  we  have  about  the 
low  level  of  government  funding 
expected  for  next  year.  B of  G has 
accepted  a six-year  pay-back 
period. 

The  chart  below  shows  the 
budget  reduction  in  each  unit  and 
the  estimated  savings  schedule. 
These  savings  are  very  real  and  so 
are  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  internal  review. 

Some  people  say  we  have  gone 
through  the  process  and  incurred  a 
debt,  but  that  nothing  has  really 
changed.  We  have  eliminated 
about  100  positions  by  getting  rid 
of  entire  directorates  and  flattening 


middle  management. 

We  have  not.  as  some  people  may 
think,  replaced  or  rehired  people. 
The  hiring  freeze  on  faculty  and 
staff  positions  continues.  In  some 
areas,  however,  we  have  retained 
people  on  a consulting-only  basis 
to  help  us  through  the  transition 
period. 

Still  others  may  think  we  are 
backtracking  on  the  original 
recommendations  made  by 
Canada  Consulting  Cresap.  Some 
recommendations  we  accepted; 
others  we  did  not. 

If  we  had  agreed  with  all  the  ini- 
tial recommendations,  we  might 
have  saved  $8  million  instead  of 
$5.3  million.  But  some  of  the 
recommendations  were  just  not 


INTERNAL  REVIEW  - PHASE  1 & 2 

SAVINGS  SCHEDULE 

Total 

% 

Base 

Net 

ESTIMATED  SAVINGS  SCHEDULES- 

=> 

Gross 

Budget 

Implement. 

MCU 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

Savings 

Reduclion 

Costs 

Savings 

DIRECTORATE 

PHASE  1 

PHYSICAL  RESOURCES 

(1.200) 

(200) 

(1.400) 

-6.2yo 

(1.400) 

FINANCE  AND  ADMIN. 

(250) 

(105) 

(100) 

(45) 

(500) 

-13.3% 

(500) 

ADMIN.  SERVICES 

(447) 

(447) 

- 

(447) 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

0 

(70) 

(30) 

(118) 

(218) 

-12.4% 

(210) 

ARBORETUM 

(89) 

(71) 

(160) 

-33.4% 

(160) 

RESIDENCES 

(93) 

(93) 

-0.7% 

13 

(80) 

TEACHING  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

(235) 

(235) 

-15.0% 

(235) 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

(165) 

(75) 

(240) 

-11.0% 

(240) 

COUNSELLING  RESOURCE  CENTRE 

(50) 

(50) 

-2.3% 

(50) 

TRANSFERS  TO  ACADEMIC  UNITS 

0 

170 

170 

TOTAL  Phase  1 

(2.529) 

(450) 

(201) 

(163) 

(3.343) 

-7.0% 

183 

(3.160) 

PHASE  2 

ATHLETICS 

(92) 

(10) 

(102) 

-4,2% 

(102) 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

(67) 

(33) 

(100) 

-6,0% 

(100) 

EXTERNAL  RELATIONS 

(300) 

(300) 

-7.3% 

(300) 

GRAD.  STUDIES 

0 

SO 

50 

CENTRE  -INTER.  PRGS. 

(20) 

(10) 

(30) 

-4.7% 

(30) 

OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 

0 

0 

LIBRARY 

(100) 

(100) 

-16% 

100 

0 

REGISTRAR 

(55) 

(55) 

-2.1% 

55 

0 

COMPUTING  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

(587) 

(161) 

(748) 

-6.4% 

138 

(610) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

(20) 

(140) 

(160) 

-6.7% 

125 

(35) 

HOSPITALITY  & RETAIL 

(350) 

(350) 

-1.6% 

(350) 

(1,591) 

(354) 

0 

0 

(1.945) 

-3,6% 

468 

(1.477) 

TOTAL 

(4,120) 

(804) 

(201) 

(163) 

(5,288) 

-5.2% 

651 

(4.637) 
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feasible  at  this  time  and  others 
would  have  affected  some  of  our 
primary  services. 

Instead,  we  looked  first  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  University  and 
made  some  addbacks  in  critical 
areas  — library  acquisitions,  cam- 
pus security,  student  and  comput- 
ing services  and  liaison  activities. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  internal  review  process  has 
been  worth  it.  We  have  achieved  a 
remarkable  feat.  We  have  moved 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  academic 
units,  regrouped  our  infrastructure 
and  streamlined  procedures.  We 
have  also  bought  time  for  another 
year  of  planning  and  have  not  had 
to  impose  significant  across-the- 
board  cuts,  as  some  other  univer- 
sities have  had  to  do.  □ 


Budget  Continued  from  page  1 
on  how  to  handle  such  pressing 
issues  as  deferred  maintenance  and 
future  salary  costs. 

Segal  replied  that  Guelph  is  doing 
its  best  to  walk  the  fine  line  be- 
tween academic  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibilities. “We  have  objectives,  we 
have  set  priorities  and  we  have 
begun  the  process  of  getting  there,” 
he  said,  noting  that  the  internal 
review  process  has  identified  ways 
for  the  Univereity  to  reduce  costs  in 
non-teaching  areas  and  generate 
additional  revenue  in  Hospitality 
and  Retail  Services. 

Hadjor  said  if  the  University 
wants  B of  G to  approve  budgets,  it 
must  give  the  board  figures  and 
“the  big  picture."  Gelberg  said  the 
board  had  received  “piecemeal”  in- 
formation  on  deferred  main- 
tenance. Segal  disagreed.  All  infor- 
mation is  provided  to  the  board  — 
and  to  the  government,  he  said. 

Murray  McEwen,  chair  of  the 
finance  committee,  defended  the 
University.  He  said  it  was  perform- 
ing a balancing  act  and  that  it  is  a 
“a  job  well  done.” 

Brock  urged  the  board  to  remem- 
ber that  “we  are  board,  not  manage- 
ment.” The  board’s  role  is  to  see 
that  management  does  its  job  of 
maintaining  the  facilities  well,  he 
said.  “If  not,  we  need  to  know  what 
must  be  done  to  improve  things.” 
In  other  business,  the  board  ap- 
proved a new  parental  leave  policy 
for  faculty  that  offers  expanded 
paid  leave  to  both  men  and  women. 
See  a future  At  Guelph  for  details. 

The  board  also  received  the  Uni- 
versity Centre's  annual  report  and 
the  revised  budget  for  Hospitality 
and  Retail  Services,  forecasting  an 
operating  profit  of  $82,304. 

The  board  approved  the  transfer 
of  a trust  fund  containing  $298,983 
to  the  University's  Heritage  Fund. 
The  trust  fund  came  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Cruick- 
ston  Park  Farm  Hereford  herd  in 
1974. 

This  board  meeting  was  the  first 
attended  by  U of  G’s  new  chancel- 
lor, Lincoln  Aexander.  □ 
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Service  remembers  Montreal  massacre  victims 


A memorial  service  marking 
the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Montreal  massacre  of  14  female 
engineering  students  will  take 
place  Dec.  6 at  12:30  p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard. 

Two  processions  are  also  planned 
prior  to  the  service.  Students 
Against  Sexual  Assault  invite 
members  of  the  community  to  join 
them  at  10  a.m.  for  a walk  from 
City  Hall  to  the  University  Centre. 

Engineering  students  will  walk 
from  Creelman  Plaza  at  1 1 :45  a.m. 
to  the  Thombrough  foyer,  where 
they  will  lay  a wreath  at  the 
Memorial  Garden,  dedicated  to 
those  who  died  at  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique. 

For  those  who  wish  to  meet  and 
talk  informally  about  the  event 
after  the  memorial  service,  the 
Gender  Relations  Committee  has 
booked  Room  103  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  from  1:15  p.m. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1989 
massacre,  men  are  organizing  a 
visible  campaign  — wearing  white 
ribbons  — to  deplore  violence 
against  women. 

Started  by  men’s  groups  on  three 
Toronto  campuses,  the  white  rib- 
bon campaign  has  spread  to  univer- 
sities and  colleges  across  Canada. 

At  Guelph,  a loose  association  of 
male  students,  staff  and  faculty  is 
distributing  white  ribbons  and  as- 
king the  6,000  to  7.000  men  who 
work  and  study  here  to  wear  or 
display  them  throughout  the  first 
week  of  December. 


The  ribbons  symbolize  a call  for 
men  to  end  their  violence  against 
women  and  to  realize  that  this  is  not 
Just  a “women’s  issue.” 

“To  the  extent  that  men  are  per- 
petrators of  violence  against 
women,  this  is  a men's  issue,”  says 
Don  Gruber,  president  of  the  Local 
1334  of  CUPE.  “They're  the  ones 
who  have  to  change.” 


Alan  Faulds,  assistant  director  of 
Student  Housing  Services  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  campaign 
at  U of  G.  says  he  is  convinced  that 
the  only  way  men  are  going  to  be 
receptive  to  change  is  to  hear  it 
from  other  men. 

“We're  not  going  to  see  fun- 
damental changes  in  men’s  at- 
titudes until  we  get  men  involved 


in  the  educational  process,”  he 
says. 

He  worked  with  male  head  resi- 
dents to  carry  out  the  white  ribbon 
campaign  in  student  residences. 

Faulds  says  men  are  already 
beginning  to  organize  groups  on 
campus  to  identify  and  discuss  the 
issue  of  violence  against  women 
and  sexism.  □ 


An  open  letter  to  men  at  U of  G 


There  is  a climate  of  fear  and  mistrust  among 
women.  Men's  violence  against  women  — be  it 
verbal  abu.se.  a physical  blow,  sexual  harassment, 
rape  or  murder  — ha.s  created  a situation  where  our 
sisters,  our  modiers.  our  daughters,  our  partners,  our 
female  co-workers  and  our  Wends  do  not  feel  safe. 
Most  of  this  violence  is  at  the  hands  of  men  known 
to  the  victims. 

Join  with  others  at  the  University  of  Guelph  in 
opposing  violence  against  women: 

■ Make  discussion  of  this  problem  a priority  for 
you.  Think  about  sexism  in  your  own  words  and 
deeds  and  challenge  sexism  around  you. 

■ Wear  a white  ribbon  or  armband  this  week.  The 
ribbon  symbolizes  a call  for  men  to  end  their 
violence  against  women.  Ribbons  are  widely 
available  on  campus. 

■ Participate  in  the  University's  observance  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  Montreal  ma.ssacre 
Dec,  6. 

■ Send  donations  to  women's  groups.  Women  in 
Crisis  here  in  Guelph  supports  counselling  ser- 
vices and  a shelter  for  abu.sed  women  and  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  community. 

■ Form  or  participate  in  a men's  support  grcmp  to 


explore  these  issues  in  honesty.  Those  wishing 
more  information  about  such  groups  are  invited 
to  contact  their  student  iLssociation  or  employee 
association  or  union. 

Further  activities  to  identify  and  help  end  men’s 
violence  against  women  are  being  planned  for  the 
winter  seme.ster,  including  a Feb.  17  noon-hour 
panel  discussion  sponsored  by  the  Central  Student 
Association. 

Chris  Powell,  Central  Student.Association 
Don  Gruber.  CUPE 
.luseph  Tindale,  Faculty  .‘\ssociation 
Susan  Faber,  Exempt  Group 
Alan  Miller,  Staff  Association 
Gary  Ferris,  University  Police  Association 
Maria  Hilts.  Ontario  Nurses  Association 
Brian  Segal,  Pre.sident 
Brian  Dobrindt.  Operating  Engineers  and 
General  Workers 
(»ary  Predon,  Food  Service 
Employees  Association 
Adrian  DeLy/.er,  Professional  Staff  Association 
Dave  Phipps,  (Graduate  Students  As.sociatiun 
Peggy  Patterson,  (tender  Relations  Committee 
Andrew  Noble,  Students  Against  Sexual  As.saull 


UW  extends 


campaign 


The  City  of  Guelph  has  extended 
the  closing  dale  of  its  1991  United 
Way  campaign  to  Dec.  1 .3  and  has 
a.sked  all  contributing  organiza- 
tions. including  U of  G.  to  follow 
suit.  The  city  has  so  far  raised 
$974,000  towards  its  $ I -million 
goal. 

In  addition,  the  city  ha,s  declared 
Dec.  10  as  “Casual  Dress  Day”  for 
United  Way. 

Employers  throughout  Guelph 
will  be  encouraging  their  employ- 
ees to  dress  casually  for  work  on 
that  day  ^nd  to  pay  $2  to  par- 
ticipate, with  all  proceeds  going  to 
the  United  Way. 

On  campus,  the  campaign  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  put  a special 
twist  on  the  day.  The  theme  will  be 
“Dress  Up.  Dress  Down  or  Dress 
Weird.”  Dress  any  way  you  want 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  don 't  forget 
to  give  your  $2  to  your  United  Way 
canva.sser. 

As  of  Nov.  29,  the  University  had 
raised  more  than  $90,000  toward 
its  goal  of  $140,000.  To  give  more 
people  a chance  to  participate,  the 
incentive  draw  originally  sched- 
uled for  Nov.  29  has  been  post- 
poned to  Dec.  13,  as  has  the  grand 
prize  draw.  Donations  must  be 
received  by  Barbara  Abercrombie 
by  2:30  p.m.  on  Dec.  1 3 to  qualify 
for  the  draw.  Cl 


Gilmor  Student  Life  Award  winners  Liz  Honegger  and  Frank  Robbins. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Gilmor  Student  Life  Award  honors  two 


Outstanding  contributions  to  stu- 
dent life  at  U of  G have  earned  Liz 
Honegger  and  Frank  Robbins  the 
R.P.  Gilmor  Student  Life  Award  for 
1991. 

Honegger,  a counselling  unit  co- 
ordinator in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre,  was  cited 
for  her  role  in  the  development  of 
student  leaders  on  campus,  her  sup- 
port of  students  and  staff,  and  her 
leadership  in  fulfilling  the 
University's  goals  for  a safe, 
secure  and  equal  campus. 

The  award  also  recognized  her 
appointment  as  the  first  female 
sexual  harassment  adviser  on  cam- 
pus, her  involvement  in  parent 
orientation  sessions,  and  her  work 
in  training  residence  staff  and  peer 


helpers. 

Robbins  is  an  agricultural  busi- 
ness student  who  has  been  actively 
involved  in  student  work  with 
OAC  and  Student  Housing  Ser- 
vices. This  has  included  serving  as 
program  director  of  International 
House,  food  ombudsman  for 
Hospitality  Services,  resident  as- 


sistant, chair  of  the  Student  Federa- 
tion of  OAC  and  OAC  '92  class 
pre.sident. 

Established  in  1987.  the  award  is 
named  for  former  provost  Paul 
Gilmor  and  is  presented  by  Student 
Affairs  to  individuals  or  groups 
who  have  contributed  to  the  better- 
ment of  student  life  on  campus.  71 


Christmas  appeal  seeks  donations 


U of  G will  hold  its  annual 
Qm-stmas  appeal  Dec.  9 to  20. 
raking  donations  of  non-perish- 
able food  items,  new  Uioks  and 
new  toys. 

A box  will  be  set  up  in  the 


University  Centre  courtyard  for 
donations,  which  will  go  to  the 
Salvation  Army  for  needy 
families  in  Guelph,  lire  appeal  is 
being  organized  by  Student 
Finances  and  Awards.  O 


Awareness 
of  rabies 
needed 

by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

With  the  increasing  encroachment 
of  wildlife  into  urban  areas,  people 
need  to  be  better  informed  about  the 
risks  of  rabies  to  human  health,  says 
Dr.  Karen  Achesori,  director  of  Stu- 
dent Health  Services. 

Sick  or  injured  animals  may  be 
rabid  and  should  not  be  handled 
under  any  circumstances,  she 
warns. 

“Cute  is  a problem."  Acheson 
says,  referring  to  the  often  irresis- 
tible appeal  of  caring  for  a suffer- 
ing animal.  But  wild  animals  that 
are  sick  or  behaving  strangely 
should  be  avoided,  she  says. 

“The  index  of  suspicion  should  be 
very  high.  Don't  pick  up  sick  or 
injured  animals.  Call  the  Humane 
Society  for  assistance." 

The  same  caution  should  be  used 
when  a dead  animal  is  found,  she 
says. 

Can't  be  treateci 

Rabies  is  a virus  that  cannot  be 
treated  once  it  is  contracted.  In- 
variably fatal,  it  is  common  in  On- 
tario among  wildlife,  including 
raccoons,  wolves,  foxes,  skunks, 
bats,  dogs,  cals  and  coyotes. 

In  Canada,  the  most  common  car- 
riers of  wildlife  rabies  are  bats,  rac- 
coons and  skunks.  It  rarely  affects 
squirrels,  chipmunks  and  mice. 

Bites  from  clogs  or  cats  also  pose 
risks  for  rabies  infection,  says 
Acheson.  Biting  incidents  should 
be  reported  to  police  and  local 
health  t)tTices. 

h '.s  miporfani  to  en.sure  liiai  dog.s 
and  cats  invo/ved  in  bit/ng  inci- 
dents have  been  effectively  vac- 
cinated against  rabies  and  do  not 
pose  a danger  to  humans,  she  says. 
In  Canada,  confinement  and  obser- 
vation of  such  animals  is  carried 
oui  as  a preventive  measure  against 
rabies. 

All  bites  and  wounds  from 
animals  should  be  cleaned  immedi- 
ately and  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water,  and  medical  aitenlion 
should  be  sought. 

Receive  injection 

People  exposed  to  the  rabies  virus 
who  have  not  been  previously  im- 
munized must  receive  an  injection 
of  rabies  immune  globulin,  which 
contains  human  antibodies  to 
rabies. 

In  addition,  a series  of  five  injec- 
tions of  human  diploid  cell  rabies 
vaccine  (HDCV)  must  be  ad- 
ministered. This  is  an  improvement 
on  earlier  treatment  for  rabies  ex- 
posure, which  consisted  of  a series 
of  14  or  21  vaccinations  on  con- 
secutive days. 

People  who  might  be  at  risk  — 
such  as  veterinarians,  park  rangers, 
wildlife  conservation  personnel, 
and  laboratory  and  field  personnel 
working  with  rabies  — are  routine- 
ly immunized  against  the  virus. 
Many  U of  G staff,  students  and 
faculty,  for  example,  are  im- 
munized, especially  those  as- 
sociated with  OVC. 

Pre-exposure  immunization  con- 
sists of  three  injections  of  HDCV 
to  raise  imtibody  levels.  Annual 
tests  are  administered  to  ensure 
that  the  levels  are  adequate.  If  sig- 
nificant virus  exposure  occurs,  two 
injections  of  the  vaccine  are  re- 
quired. 7J 
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student 

Speak 

by  Scott 
McNichol 


Committee  aids  communication 
A Student  Advisory  Committee  has  been  formed  to 
improve  communications  between  students  and  the 
administration. 

Chaired  by  Mary  Cocivera.  director  of  University 
Communications,  and  Peggy  Patterson,  Student  Af- 
fairs. the  committee  offers  students  a formal  means  of 
expressing  their  concerns  about  various  issues  and 
provides  the  administration  with  a student  perspective 
and  consultative  expertise. 

At  the  committee's  first  meeting  this  fall,  members 
discussed  the  various  information  sources  available  to 
students  on  campus  and  looked  at  issues  that  should 
be  addressed  through  these  forms  of  communication. 

Issues  discussed  included  course  selection  and 
availability,  student  stress  due  to  the  semester  system, 
campus  safety  and  the  quality  of  education. 

In  addition  to  Cocivera  and  Patterson,  committee 
members  are  Laurie  Hall.  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion; Marcel  Vanden  Dungen.  Graduate  Students  As- 
sociation: Pam  Knicley,  College  of  Arts  Student  As- 
sociation; Shirley  Senoff.  Senate  representative; 
Luana  Simpkins.  FACS  Student  Advisory  Commit- 
tee; Roberta  Mason.  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre;  Terry  Groh.  CBS;  Whitney  Chin, 


Central  Veterinary  Student  Association;  Linda 
Aubut.  Inlerhall  Council;  Dean  Case.  Off-Campus 
University  Students;  Mike  Gibson.  CPES;  Shannon 
Bone.  CSS;  Judith  Taylor.  Student  Federation  of 
OAC;  Scott  McNichol.  Al  Guelph',  and  Sandra 
Webster,  University  Communications. 

Getting  better  and  better 
The  quality  of  first-year  students  is  on  the  rise  at  U of 
G.  Figures  from  the  Registrar’s  Office  show  that  about 
48  per  cent  of  the  first-year  students  who  enrolled  at 
Guelph  this  fall  are  Ontario  Scholars.  That's  up  from 
31.7  percent  last  year  and  from  17.1  percent  in  1987. 
The  total  number  of  first-year  students  enrolled  at 
Guelph  this  fall  was  2,716. 

Winter  patios  debut 

There's  a lot  more  room  at  the  Brass  Taps  now  that  the 
winter  patios  have  officially  opened,  says  operations 
manager  Jeff  Milton.  Tlie  capacity  has  gone  from  339 
people  to  406,  he  says. 

The  addition,  started  last  winter,  was  long  needed, 
says  Milton.  Kitchen  renovations,  which  would  im- 
prove efficiency  and  provide  a more  varied  menu,  are 
also  being  considered. 

Christmas  trees  live  on 
A pilot  project  to  save  Christmas  trees  has  been  in- 
itiated between  Student  Housing  Services  and  The 
Arboretum.  The  housing  office  has  bought  about  20 
potted  white  and  Norway  spruce  trees  for  students  to 
pul  up  and  decorate,  but  instead  of  discarding  them 
after  use.  The  Arboretum  will  collect  them,  store  them 
for  the  winter  and  plant  them  next  spring. 

Ron  Kelly.  The  Arboretum’s  supervisor  of  physical 
resources,  hopes  the  same  students  who  enjoyed  the 
trees  at  Christmas  will  attend  the  tree-planting  session 
in  the  .spring.  “If  the  project  works,  we  hope  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  trees  next  year.”  he  says.  □ 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Learning  is  the  ultimate  goal 


I was  impressed  by  the  article 
“Recognizing  the  Scholarship  in 
Teaching”  by  Joe  Consulo  and 
Mei-Fei  Elrick  in  the  Nov.  20  issue 
of  At  Guelph.  It  is  a well-rounded, 
comprehensive  consideration  of 
the  often  neglected  aspects  of  our 
role  as  professors  (those  who 
profess  to  have  some  skill  or 
knowledge). 

I think,  however,  that  the  authors 
need  to  reconsider  the  concept  of 
the  scholarship  of  presentation  or 
teaching,  which  they  offer  as  one 
of  four  dimensions  of  scholarship. 

Learning  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  educational  system.  Teacher 
presentation  techniques,  no  matter 
how  well-intentioned  or  well-liked 
by  students,  are  not  enough  if 
learning  achievement  is  not  op- 
timized. 

Learning  is  something  people  do 
to  themselves.  It’s  not  something 
one  person  does  to  another.  As  a 
professor.  I cannot  learn  anyone 
anything.  The  scholarship  of  teach- 
ing therefore  resides  in  the  process 
of  facilitating  learning.  This  con- 
cept of  teaching  is  much  broader 
and  recognizes  that  most  learning 
lakes  place  through  mechanisms 


other  than  attending  presentations 
by  professors. 

The  ultimate  proof  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  system,  mechanism 
or  process  of  learning  is  the  quality 
and  extent  of  learning  achieve- 
ment. 

Sometimes  the  quality  or  extent 
of  learning  is  affected  by  attributes 
of  the  professor’s  presentations, 
but  often  they  are  not.  (Indeed, 
aspects  of  the  formal  education 
system  such  as  the  lecture  too  often 
get  in  the  way  of  student  learning 
achievement.) 

Today,  too  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  professor’s  “presen- 
tation” techniques,  and  too  little  is 
placed  on  the  processes  and 
evidence  of  learning  achievement. 
Techniques  of  good  scholarship  in 
promoting  learning  are  easily  iden- 
tified. All  that  is  needed  is  stand- 
ardized measurement  of  student 
learning  achievement  correlated 
with  techniques  used  by  the  profes- 
sor to  enable  learning. 

Prof.  John  Liefeld 
Consumer  Studies 


Mock  trial 


the  College  INN 


Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1240 


FERGUS-ELORA  RD.  519-846-5394 

OPPOSITE  THE  QUARRY  ♦ 9-9  DAILY,  SAT  9-4  ♦ BROWSE  ON  SUNDAY 


RR5P/RRIF  CHOICE 


LET  ME  FIND 
YWTHE 
RIGHT  PUN. 


Clan)  M Marcli 


It’s  true:  we  have  a wide  range  of  guaranteed  and  other 
RRSP/RRIF  investments  al  Midland  Walwyn. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  give  you  knowledgeable  advice  on 
RRSPs/RRlFs  - and  flexibility,  control,  knowledgeable  and 
detailed  reporting  through  our  Self  Directed  plans. 

So  why  not  let  me  find  the  best  RRSP/RRIF  for  you?  Call 
me  at  822-8830.  Today! 


MIDLAND  WALWYN 


INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 
Clara  M.  Mai  ell  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


hands  guilty 
verdict  to 
government 

The  provincial  government  was 
found  guilty  last  week  of  wilfully 
neglecting  the  funding  needs  of 
universities  in  a mock  trial  staged  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  It  took 
the  jury  only  moments  to  reach  a 
unanimous  guilty  verdict  on  the 
charge  of  reckless  endangerment. 

The  trial  was  staged  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ontario  Universities  (COU) 
to  raise  awareness  of  the  under- 
funding  facing  universities. 

“According  to  our  figures,  and 
with  the  impact  of  inflation 
eliminated,  Ontario  is  currently 
spending  14  per  cent  less  per  stu- 
dent than  it  did  in  1 979,”  said  COU 
president  Peter  George,  the  first 
witness  called  by  the  prosecution. 

Laurie  Kingston,  president  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students, 
testified  that  the  recent  $ 1 3-million 
clawback  is  making  a bad  situation 
even  worse. 

“Classes  that  are  already  over- 
crowded are  going  to  gel  even 
worse.”  she  said.  “More  courses 
will  be  dropped  altogether.  The 
combined  result  of  all  this  is  that 
the  students  will  suffer.” 

Premier  Bob  Rae.  played  by 
Second  City  actor  Chris  Earle,  ad- 
milted  under  heavy  cross- 
examination  that  the  recent  claw- 
backs are  further  jeopardizing  his 
province’s  future  and  endangering 
the  health  of  universities. 

Judge  Jason  Grier,  a student  from 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
handed  down  his  sentence  in  the 
form  of  a warning  to  the  NDP 
government. 

“Unless  immediate  measures  are 
taken  to  restore  full  and  sufficient 
funding  lo  Ontario  universities,  the 
voters  of  this  province  will  remove 
you  from  office  at  the  next  avail- 
able opportunity  and  consign  you 
lo  everlasting  political  oblivion.” 
he  said.  G 
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Child-care  report  explores  parents’  concerns 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  largest,  most  comprehen- 
sive survey  on  child  care  in 
Canadian  history  is  launching  its 
introductory  report  this  week. 

The  $3-million  national  child- 
care study,  directed  by  Prof.  Donna 
Lero,  Family  Studies,  profiles  the 
child-care  needs  and  arrangements 
of  more  than  24.000  families  with 
at  least  one  child  under  13. 

The  study  is  based  on  data  col- 
lected from  interviews  with 
parents  and  includes  information 
on  each  child  in  the  family  younger 
than  13.  Statistics  Canada  con- 
ducted the  interviews  in  1988.  in- 
cluding one  in  every  90  Canadian 
households  in  the  survey. 

Lero  and  her  colleagues  found 
that  Canadian  parents  have  many 
concerns  about  child  care  — its 
quality,  affordability,  availability 
and  stability. 

The  study  is  unprecedented  in  the 
attention  it  pays  to  details  such  as 
family  structure,  work  patterns  and 
ages  of  children,  says  Lero,  and  it 
includes  families  where  one  parent 
has  opted  to  remain  at  home  with 


one  or  more  children. 

One  finding  is  that,  for  many 
parents,  work  patterns  do  not  con- 
form to  a traditional  Monday-io- 
Friday,  nine-to-five  schedule,  she 
says.  Work  weeks  may  include 
weekend  and  evening  work  and 
schedules  that  vary  from  week  to 
week  and  day  to  day. 

Other  issues  of  concern  for 
parents  are  the  difficulties  faced 
during  the  kindergarten  year  — 
when  children  attend  school  on  a 
half-day  basis,  but  require  full- 
time child  care  — and  the  safety  of 
rural  and  urban  children  in  unsu- 
pervised situations. 

"Although  some  children  and 
parents  are  well  .served  by  the  ex- 
isting variety  of  care  available  to 
them,  other  parents  are  finding 
themselves  scrambling  and  worry- 
ing about  child  care,"  says  Lero. 
"Finding  child  care,  maintaining 
child  care  and  having  back-up 
child  care  are  concerns  for 
parents." 

The  study  was  the  brainchild  of 
members  of  the  National  Day-Care 
Research  Network,  composed  of 
Canadian  university  professors  in- 


volved in  research  on  child  care  in 
Canada.  Co-director  is  Alan  Pence 
of  the  School  of  Child  and  Youth 
Care  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 
Principal  investigators  are  Hiilel 
Goelman  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  and  family  studies 
professor  Lois  Brockman  of  the 
University  of  Manitoba. 

The  study  has  three  main  themes. 
It  looks  at  where  children  are.  out- 
lining the  types  of  care  most  com- 
monly provided  for  infants,  pre- 
schoolers and  school-age  children. 
It  studies  the  complex  relation- 
ships among  family,  work  and 
child  care,  and  discusses  the  policy 
and  theoretical  aspects  of  these 
relationships. 

It  also  examines  how  child-care 
arrangements  vary  among  dif- 
ferent families,  including  those 
living  in  rural  and  urban  areas, 
those  in  higher  and  lower  income 
groups,  and  those  with  one  and  two 
parents. 

The  study’s  findings  will  be 
pre,sented  in  an  introductory  report. 
15  subsequent  reports  and  a set  of 
12  provincial  and  territorial 


reports.  Over  the  next  year,  six 
major  descriptive  reports  and  the 
provincial  and  territorial  reports 
will  be  released. 

In  addition,  the  re.searchcrs  have 
made  presentations  at  a number  of 
conferences,  including  the 
Learned  Societies,  the  recent 
"Symposium  on  Children;  A Na- 
tional Priority."  and  the  interna- 
tional meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Research  in  Child  Development. 

The  provincial  and  territorial 
review  involved  data  collection  on 
policies,  programs  and  funding 
systems  in  each  area.  A team  of 
more  than  (S5  child-care  profes- 
sionals has  been  involved  in  writ- 
ing the  provincial  and  territorial 
reports. 

Lero  hopes  the  wide  scope  of  the 
study  will  provide  valuable  infor- 
mation to  people  working  in  the 
child-care  field,  educators  and 
human  resource  specialists,  as  well 
as  policy  makers  and  politicians. 

"How  a society  cares  lor  its 
children  is  as  critical  to  its  well- 
being and  future  development  as 
economic  policies,  and  the  two  are 
interrelated."  she  says.  “I 


Support  for 
Great  Lakes 
conservation 

The  Laidlaw  Foundation's  Great 
Lakes  Conservation  Programs  pro- 
vide support  in  a variety  of  areas, 
including  research,  environmental 
information  programs,  projects  that 
promote  public  involvement  in 
policy  and  management  issues, 
community-based  sustainable 
society  projects,  and  projects  that 
promote  elfective  co-operative 
ventures  to  protect  ecologically  im- 
portant areas. 

Deadline  dales  for  submission  of 
applications  are  Jan.  I and  July  1. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Of- 
fice of  Research.  Ext.  6927.  “1 


Our  people 

Owen  Roberts,  communications 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  for 
research,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Eastern  Canadian  Farm 
Writers'  Asst)ciation. 

Chief  librarian  .lohn  Black  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries. 

Lorna  Rourke.  a reader  service 
librarian  in  the  library's  documen- 
tation media  resources  and  ar- 
chives division,  is  the  new  vice- 
president  and  president-elect  of  the 
Ontario  College  and  University 
Library  Association. 

Pmf-  Farokh  Afshar.  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  De- 
velopment. presented  a paper  on 
"Globah/atioM.  Urbani/aitoti  and 
the  Persisting  Rural-Urban  Ques- 
tion; the  Response  of  Planning 
Education”  at  a conference  in  tSte 
United  Kingdom.  Afshar  has  also 
been  aiipointed  to  the  National 
CtumiKsMOfj  on  Globa/i/mg  P/an- 
iimg  Education.  “I 


Grad  news 

The  final  examination  of  Tannis 
Berry.  Botany,  a candidate  for  the 
doctorofphilosophy  degree,  is  Dec. 
10  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  314  of  the 
Axelrod  Building.  The  thesis  is 
"Role  of  the  Fruit  Tissue,  Abscisic 
Acid  and  Osmoticum  in  Maintain- 
ing Developmental  Events  and  In- 
hibiting PrectK'ious  Gemhnation  in 
Tomato  Seeds."  Berry's  adviser  is 
Prof.  Derek  Bewley. 

The  final  examination  of  Mark 
Matsen.  Physics,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Dec.  1 2 at  1 0 a.m.  in  Room  434  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building,  'ihe 
thesis  is  "A  Lattice  Model  for 
Waier-Oil-Surfactant  Mixtures.” 
Mai.sen's  advi.ser  is  Prof.  Donald 
Sullivan. 

The  final  examination  of  John 
Paul.  Land  Resource  Science,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  Dec.  10  at 
9:10  a.m.  in  Room  038  of  the 
Richards  Building.  The  thesis  is 
“Corn  Yields  and  Potential  for 
Nitrate  Leaching  from  Manures 
and  Inorganic  N Fertilizer.”  Paul's 
adviser  is  Prof.  Eric  Beauchamp.  □ 


Exposure  reported 

Security  Services  is  looking  for  a 
man  who  exposed  himself  to  a 
female  student  Nov.  30  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  parking  lot  3 1 . He  is  described  as 
a while  male.  18  to  25.  5'7"  and 
about  150  pounds.  Anyone  with  in- 
formation should  call  Ext.  2245.  □ 
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What  a difference  eight  decades  make,  This  is  what  the  predecessor  of  Johnston  Hall  and  the 
front  lawn  of  campus  looked  like  in  the  early  1900s,  complete  with  ornamental  gardens. 

Courtesy  of  library  archives,  photographed  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communicalions 


The  ties  that 
bind:  city, 
University 
share  iong 
history 

by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

When  the  lights  go  out  and  the  slide  projector 
comes  on.  Prof.  Gil  Stelter.  History,  takes  his 
audience  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph. 

His  presentation  is  called  "Town  and  Gown; 
Creating  Guelph’s  Campus.”  It’s  a new  inter- 
pretation of  the  history  of  the  city  and  the 
University  because  it  looks  at  the  way  the  two 
have  developed  together  and  the  forces  that 
shaped  them  both. 

Stelter  delved  through  the  University’s  ar- 
chives to  find  photos  and  information  about 
the  campus  and  its  growth.  He  made  dozens  of 
slides  of  photos,  maps  and  drawings  to  il- 
lustrate his  talk,  which  is  based  on  his  years  of 
research  into  the  history  of  Guelph. 

The  history  of  the  campus  began  with  the 
character  of  the  town  of  Guelph  in  the  late 
1800s,  says  Stelter.  The  town  was  small,  but 
contained  a prosperous  and  sophisticated 
farming  community,  predominantly  stock 
breeders  who  bred  imported  cattle,  making 
Guelph  the  centre  of  stock  breeding  in  Canada 
at  the  lime. 

When  the  provincial  government  began 
looking  for  a place  to  locate  a proposed 
agricultural  college,  Guelph  was  the  logical 
choice. 

In  1872.  the  province  chose  the  F.W.  Stone 
experimental  farm,  located  on  the  edge  of 
town,  as  the  site  for  the  new  college. 

"From  the  earliest  years,  there  were  strong 
connections  between  the  town  and  the  agricul- 
tural college,”  he  says.  “The  major  figures  of 
the  town  who  were  interested  in  upgrading 
their  agricultural  practices  were  interested  in 
the  college,  and  the  staff  at  the  college  made 
it  a goal  to  bring  knowledge  to  the  farming 
community  in  the  province.’’ 

The  college  grew  around  the  outlines  of  the 
original  farm.  In  1882,  a Philadelphia  com- 
pany was  hired  to  redesign  the  campus.  The 
plan  built  on  the  existing  structures,  adding 
ornamental  gardens  and  a circular  drive,  traces 
of  which  can  still  be  seen  as  the  brick  Stadium 


Walk. 

The  original  farmhouse,  which  was  located 
where  Johnston  Hall  now  stands,  received 
several  additions  until  1930,  when  it  was  taken 
down  and  replaced.  Its  stone  portico,  carved 
by  local  sculptor  Matthew  Bell,  still  stands  on 
Johnston  Green. 

Only  three  buildings  remain  from  this  ear- 
liest period  of  construction,  says  Stelter.  The 
house  of  the  professor  of  agriculture,  now  the 
President’s  House,  stood  where  Creelman 
Hall  sits  today  and  was  moved  across  College 
Avenue  in  1912.  The  bursar’s  house,  now 
Drew  Hall,  and  the  farmer’s  house,  now  Railh- 
by  House,  remain  in  their  original  locations. 

After  this  phase,  there  was  a period  where  the 
government  put  up  some  buildings  that  were 
later  pulled  down.  This,  in  turn,  was  followed 
by  a "philanthropic”  phase  at  the  turn  ot  the 
century,  when  Canadian  philanthropists 
donated  money  for  new  buildings.  Massey 
Hall,  built  by  the  Massey  family  of  Toronto, 
and  the  Macdonald  Institute,  built  by  Montreal 
tobacco  magnate  William  Macdonald,  belong 
to  this  phase. 

While  this  construction  was  going  on  at  the 
college,  the  town  was  experiencing  a slow- 
down. Toronto  was  growing  largerand  pulling 
much  industry  towards  it.  The  agricultural 
character  of  Guelph  became  its  major  distin- 
guishing feature. 

The  campus  reached  a new  phase  of  maturity 
in  1914,  says  Stelter.  and  this  was  reflected  in 
the  construction  of  a new  building  for  field 
husbandry  — the  building  now  known  as 
Zaviiz  Hall. 

"This  building  is  .symbolic  ot  the  best 
qualities  of  the  institution,  hesays.  Iiretlects 
the  maturity  of  the  college  as  a serious  scien- 


tific  research  institution,  and  it  shows  the  com- 
mitment lo  making  research  with  direct  ap- 
pUcaiions  available  to  farmers  in  a practical 
way.” 

Under  the  direction  ot  Charles  Zuvii/.  chair 
of  the  department  of  field  husbandry,  ex- 
perimental plots  were  planted  all  around  tlie 
buildings.  The  test  grain  grown  there  resulted 
in  better-quality  seeds  for  Ontario  ^a^nel^. 
Zavitz  also  made  an  effort  to  bring  tanners  on 
campus  and  to  go  out  to  meet  with  them. 

In  Ihe  1950s.  the  significance  of  Zavitz  Hall 
was  almost  overlooked  with  the  development 
of  a new  master  plan  for  the  campus.  Pan  ol 
Harvard  architect  Jose  Louis  Sen’s  plan  lo 
redesign  the  campus  involved  building  an 
"urban  campus”  next  to  the  older  agricultural 
sections. 

This  included  a renaissance  .square  now  bor- 
dered by  the  University  Centre,  the  Mac- 
Naughton Building,  the  McLaughlin  Building 
and  Railhby  House.  Zavitz  Hall  didn’t  fit  into 
ihi.s  plan  and  was  slated  to  come  down.  That  it 
was  saved  is  a tribute  to  the  University's 
recognition  of  its  past.  Stelter  says. 

The  continuing  importance  of  agriculture  to 
Guelph  and  the  University  is  reflected  in  the 
planned  relocation  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  to  the  city,  he  says. 

Stelter's  research  on  Guelph's  past  con- 
tinues. He  is  working  on  a book  on  the  town 
and  the  campus,  as  well  a.s  one  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  Guelph’s  architecture. 

"Guelph  is  a subject  well  worth  a closer 
examination.”  he  says.  "It  is  a great,  unknown 
place,  but  I have  mixed  feelings  about  making 
it  better  known  because  some  of  its  most 
desirable  characteristics  may  then  be 
destroyed.”  □ 
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Classifieds 

For  sale 

$260  a month,  824-7028. 

Two-bedroom  house.  $700  a month 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  8185,  821-0842  or 

Exercise  bicycle.  Ext.  6580. 

Used  electric  dryer,  bicycle  parts,  824- 
7028. 

654-3169. 

Room  for  non-smoking  female  stu- 

Simmons  mattress,  solid  maple  crib, 
maple  chest.  Ext  3942. 

dent  available  Dec.  15,  walking  dis- 
tance to  campus,  share  kitchen  and 
bath,  $300  a month;  basement  room 

Three-bedroom  house  in  Stone  Road 
area,  767-1109. 

for  non-smoking  student  available 
Jan.  1.  share  bath  and  kitchen,  $275 
a month,  836-7534  after  5 p.m. 

Guitar,  student  size,  with  case;  Volkl 
skis.  170  cm.  Ext.  3078  or  824-7779. 

35mm  camera  with  a screw  lens- 
mounting system,  824-9919. 

Teak  dining  room  table  with  six  chairs, 
821-3833, 

Wanted 

“Duracube"  (diamond  crystal)  high- 
quality,  compacted  water  softener 
salt.  19  bags  at  36.3  kg  each,  John. 
763-648h. 

Detached  home  in  mature  area  of 
Guelph  for  retired  Anglican  minister, 
possibility  of  purchase  later,  reply  to 
P.O.  Box  1595  Guelph  N1H  6R7  or 

Full-length  living  room  drapes,  gold 
and  green,  lined;  beige  swag  lamp, 
Audrey,  Ext.  4554  or  823-8800. 

campus  box  1584. 

Large  interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
University  Communications,  UC  Level 

1986  Chevette.  low  mileage,  four- 
door.  five-speed,  AM/FM  cassette. 
Ext.  2557. 

Available 

Toshiba  1200  laptop  and  portable 
prii  <er,  20-M6  hard  drive,  cable,  car- 
rying case;  Everex  286  AT  computer. 

Spanish  tutoring  by  South  American 
instructor.  Gabriela,  856-2047  or 
leave  message. 

42-MB  hard  drive,  color  monitor, 
mouse,  printer,  763-3978. 

Lost 

For  rent 

White  gold  (looks  like  silver)  wedding 
band,  engraved  on  inside,  reward, 

Newly  renovated  room,  five-minute 
walk  from  campus,  female  preferred. 

Ext  2060  or  6713  and  leave  mes- 
sage 

Police  beat 


Ron  McConnick,  head  of  Security 
Services,  reports  the  following 
police  occurrences  for  October. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  Thirty-six  occurrences  of 
damage  were  reported,  totalling 
$9,303.  Eighteen  disturbances  and 
three  noise  complaints  were  inves- 
tigated. and  one  mentally  disturbed 
person  was  attended. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  Two 
assault  complaints  were  inves- 
tigated, including  one  sexual  as- 
sault. along  with  one  indecent  act 
and  three  hara.ssment  complaints. 
Four  obscene/nuisance  telephone 
calls  were  also  investigated. 

Liquor/drug-related  offences: 
Police  issued  five  charges  under 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act  that  in- 
cluded intoxication  in  a public 
place,  impaired  driving  and  driv- 
ing a vehicle  with  more  than  80 
milligrams  of  alcohol  in  the  blood. 

Thefts:  Forty-five  cases  of  theft 
involving  University  and  private 
property  were  reported.  Valued  at 
$25,622.  this  property  included 
bicycles,  a motorcycle,  clothing, 
computers,  wallets,  cash  and 


stereos.  One  break  and  enter  was 
also  investigated. 

Trespassing:  Fourteen  suspi- 
cious persons  were  investigated, 
resulting  in  three  warnings  under 
the  Trespass  to  Property  Act  and 
two  charges  for  engaging  in  a 
prohibited. activity  under  the 
Trespass  to  Property  Act. 

Alarms:  Police  responded  to  10 


false  electronic  alarms  for  emer- 
gency personal  assistance  and  10 
emergency/assistance  phone 
alarms,  seven  of  which  were  false. 
They  also  responded  to  10  fire 
alarms,  nine  of  which  were  false. 

Vehicle  offences:  Four  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  inves- 
tigated and  a number  of  Highway 
Traffic  Act  charges  were  laid.  □ 


Human  resources 


Appointments 

Prof.  George  Brinkman,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business,  has  been  named  chair 
of  the  department  for  a five-year 
term  that  began  Nov.  I. 

Carol  Wise  has  been  appointed 
revenue  analyst  in  Financial  and 
Administrative  Services. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  Ai  Guelph  deadline  Nov. 
29.  the  following  opportunities 
were  available  to  on-campus 


employees  only: 

Clerk/Cashier,  Department  of 
Athletics.  Hourly  rate:  SI  1.27  min- 
imum; $14.09  job  rate  (level  5); 
$16.91  maximum. 

Secretary,  School  of  Hotel  and 
Food  Administration,  temporary 
leave  from  Jan.  6 to  Aug.  31/92. 
Hourly  rate:  $12.47  minimum: 
$15.59  job  rate  (level  5);  $18.71 
maximum.  □ 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants. 


-THE  GIFT  COLLECTION- 

FOR  THE  MEN  ON  YOUR  LIST 

Buy  them  something  special  from 
our  Christmas  Gift  Collection! 

games  ♦ chessboards  ♦ Inuit  carvings  ♦ Swedish  crystal  sculptures 
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Calendar 


Dec.  5 to  15 


Thursday,  Dec.  5 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  333. 
Womanstudy.  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC335. 

Native  Issues  Workshop  - “Key 
Issues  in  the  United  States”  are 
presented  by  Leonard  Peltier  of 
Big  Mountain  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC 
441. 

Friday,  Dec.  6 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 


Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  is  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Memorial  Service  - Students 
Against  Sexual  Assault  will  stage 
a 10  a.m.  walk  from  City  Hall  to 
Creelman  Plaza  to  commemorate 
the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Montreal  massacre.  At  1 1:45  a.m.. 
engineering  students  will  walk 
from  Creelman  Plaza  to  the 
Thombrough  Building  for  a wreath 
laying.  A memorial  service  begins 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard. 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - "Choline  Metabolism  in 


Higher  Plants:  a Role  in  Stress 
Adaptation'’  is  tlie  topic  of 
Elizabeth  Wereiilnyk  of  McMaster 
University  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod 
028. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Elaine  Jacobson  of  the  Texas  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Medicine 
speaks  at  II  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - Lurry 
Lands  of  McMaster  University 
Medical  Centre  discusses  "Muscle 
Function  in  Cystic  Fibrosis"  at 
12: 10  p.m.  in  Human  Biology  2 1 2. 
Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Role  of  the  Subfornical  Organ  in 
Mediating  the  Central  Effects  of 
Relaxin”  is  presented  by  graduate 
student  Brian  Wilson  at  1 2:10  p.m. 
in  Biomedical  Sciences  1642. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - M.Sc.  candidate  Janice 
Murphy  discusses  "Proline  Meta- 
bolism in  the  Neonatal  Piglet"  at 
1:10p.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 
Economics  Seminar  - Arthur 
Robson  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  describes  "Evolu- 
tion of  Attitudes  to  Risk  Relative 
to  Wealth  and  Reckless  Behavior" 
at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  305. 

Sunday,  Dec.  8 

Worship  • Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164. 

Monday,  Dec.  9 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12;  10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Morale  action 
plans  due  soon 

Unit  action  plans  for  meeting  con- 
cerns identi/ted  by  U of  G em- 
ployees in  the  morale  survey  are 
due  in  the  Office  of  the  President  by 
Jan.  1. 

Any  department  needing  advice 
on  creating  or  implementing  an  ac- 
tion plan  can  call  Prof.  Brian  Earn, 
Psychology,  Ext.  8333.  for  advice. 

Earn  co-ordinated  administration 
of  the  morale  survey  and  is  follow- 
ing up  on  the  results  this  year  by 
analysing  data,  meeting  with  cam- 
pus employee  groups  and  offering 
advice.  □ 


Notices 


Bach  for  Christmas 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Gerald 
Neufeld,  and  Sinfonia  Missis- 
sauga perform  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio  Dec.  8 at  3 p.m.  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady.  Tickets  are 
$15  general,  $12  for  seniors  and 
students.  $2  for  children  under 
1 2.  and  are  available  at  the  Book- 
shelf Cafe  or  Carden  Street 
Music  Shop. 

Caring  for  the  elderly 

If  you  are  caring  for  an  elderly 
relative,  you  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a research  project  in 
the  Department  of  Psychology. 
The  purpo.se  of  the  study  to  look 
at  the  difficulties  people  face 
when  trying  to  balance  the 
demands  of  work  and  their  own 
family  while  caring  for  a relative. 
If  you  are  interested  in  participat- 
ing by  completing  a .short  ques- 
tionnaire. call  Prof.  Kevin 
Kelloway  at  Ext.  4475. 

Surplus  .sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  in 
Blackwood  Hall  has  the  follow- 
ing items  for  departmental  sale; 
SD#050  — Phillips  dictaphone. 
Quine  printers,  Yanjen  monitor, 
Toshiba  printer:  SD#036  — Di- 
able  printer:  SD#038  — Vision 
1000  monitors:  SD#042  — 
Ep.son  printer;  SD#07I  — PC 
Omninei  Network,  with  six  net- 
woiic  cards;  SD#081  — Toshiba 


laptop  computer:  SD#082  — 
Epson  printer;  SD#049  — com- 
puter station;  SD#073  — desk, 
tables  and  shelves:  SD#083  — 
round  tables  42"  and  48"; 
SD#093  — drafting  table.  Avail- 
able for  public  sale  are:  SD#041 
— three  physiotherapy  heat 
lamps:  SD#066  — bicycles; 
SD#075  — medical  records 
shelving:  SD#050  — calculators; 
and  SD#053  — runoffs  for  desks. 
Surplus  Sales  is  open  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  noon.  For  more  informa- 
tion or  to  view,  call  Ext.  8 1 39. 

Snow  removal  alert 

Parking  on  campus  will  be 
restricted  between  Dec.  1 and 
March  31  to  allow  for  snow 
removal.  Between  3 and  6 a.m.. 
there  is  noparidnginany  Univer- 
sity lot  except  P13  (eastern  sec- 
tion), P18.  the  north  and  east 
sections  of  P19,  the  section  of 
P30  designated  for  horse  trailers 
and  the  metered  area  of  P64.  Be- 
tween I and  6 a.m„  there  is  no 
parking  in  lots  P12,  P15,  P23. 
P24,  P26,  P31  and  P30,  exclud- 
ing the  section  designated  for 
horse  trailers.  People  who 
regularly  work  on  campus  during 
these  restricted  hours  can  obtain 
a special  permit  for  an  exception 
to  these  rules.  Permits  must  be 
endorsed  by  the  chair  or  head  of 
a department,  and  are  available 
from  Parking  Administration. 


Senate  notes 


This  column  will  list  the  times  and 
places  of  Senate  committee  meet- 
ings and  other  Senate  items  of  inter- 
est. If  you  have  any  information  to 
be  published  in  this  column,  call 
Senate  secretary  Brenda  Whiteside 
at  Ext.  6758. 

Thursday,  Dec.  5 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Review 
the  Smith  Commission  Report 
holds  its  first  meeting  at  1 0: 1 0 a.m. 
in  UC  427. 

Senate  Executive,  chaired  by 
President  Brian  Segal,  meets  at 
1 1: 10  a.m.  in  UC  424. 

Friday,  Dec.  6 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Development  will  meet  at  9:10 
a.m.  in  UC  424.  Prof.  Bill  Graf. 
Political  Studies,  is  chair. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  1 1 

The  Policies  and  Procedures  Sub- 
commiltee  of  the  Board  ot  Under- 
graduate Studies,  chaired  by  Prof, 
Jim  Mottin,  P.sychology.  meets  at 
9:10  a.m.  in  UC  424.  D 
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Tuesday,  Dec.  10 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  «:  111  a.m,  in  UC.'i.J.J. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - "Effect  of  Level  of  Sup- 
plemental Chromium  on  Perfor- 
mance. Serum  Constituents  and 
Immune  Response  of  Stressed 
Calves"  is  discussed  by  master's 
candidate  Sylmarie  Moonsie- 
Shageer  at  I l:l()  a.m,  in  Animal 
Science  I4I, 


plans  for  developing  University 
property  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Stone  and  Edinburgh  roads. 

Friday,  Dec.  13 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - PhD  candidate  Helen 
Leitch  looks  at  "Application  of  In 
I Vnvj  Embryo  Production  Technol- 
ogy for  Dairy  Cuttle  Improvement 
Programs"  at  1 1 : Ida. m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 


Thursday,  Dec.  12 

Molecular  Biology  and  (lenetics 
Seminar  - "Impact  of  Antioxidant 
Enzyme  Overexpre.ssion  in  Trans- 
genic Drosophila"  is  the  topic  of 
Bill  Orr  of  Southern  Methodist 
University  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod 
028. 

Native  Issues  Workshop  - The 
Canadian  Alliance  in  Solidarity 
with  Native  People  presents  a dis- 
cussion of  native  groups  in  British 
Columbia  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  441. 
Meeting  - The  Real  Estate 
Division  will  hold  an  open  meeting 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  103  to  discuss 


Sunday,  Dec.  15 

Macdonald  Stewart  ,\rt  Centre  ■ 
The  opening  reception  for 
"American  Prints  in  Black  and 
While  1 900- 1950"  runs  from  2 to 
5 p.m..  with  an  illustrated  lecture 
by  Prof.  Walter  Bachinski  at  3 p.m. 
Children's  prinimaking  workshops 
run  Ironi  2 to  4 p.m.  and  from  3 to 
5 p.m.  at  the  studio,  The  Volun- 
teer's Christmas  Shoppe  is  open 
from  noon  to  5 p.m.  Admission  for 
all  events  is  free. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  "Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


H ANDALUSITE  S 

Simplicity  of  thought. 

Beauty  of  expression  . . . 

Goldsmith  & Custom  Designed  Jewellery 

♦ Custom  designed  handmade  jewellery  in  lOK,  14K.  18K 
yellow  and  white  gold 

♦ Repairs  and  remodelling  of  all  kinds  of  jewellery  REPAIRS 

in  silver,  gold  and  platinum  30%  OFF 

Appraisals  for  insurance  and  other  purposes 

♦ Engraving 

Selection  of  mass-produced  silver  and  gold  jewellery 


1 


58  Carden  St..  Guelph 
(across  from  City  Hall) 


763-9780  f 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  «•  Guelph 


♦ CATERING 

^ ^ featuring;  FALAFEL 

and  a variety  of  other  specialty  and 

vegetarian  dishes. 

Mon. -Wed.  11-8  ♦ Thur.  - Fri,  11- 9 ♦ 

245  Edinburgh  Rd.  S.,  Edinburgh  Plaza,  824-0657 
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Students  keep  health  unit  busy 


Student  Health  Services  nurse  Joce  Hoff  takes  student  Pam  Salvador’s 
blood  pressure.  Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Serices 


Editor's  note:  This  is  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  articies  aimed  at  famiiiariz- 
ing  the  University  community  with 
departmental  and  unit  changes  that 
have  resulted  in  phases  1 and  2 of 
the  internal  review. 

by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Doctors  at  the  campus  health  unit 
are  pulling  out  their  stethoscopes 
only  for  .students  these  days.  But 
even  though  faculty  and  staff  can 
no  longer  take  their  sore  throats  and 
their  allergies  to  the  Macdonald 
Hall  clinic,  it’s  as  busy  as  ever. 

“We’re  startled  to  be  this  busy,” 
says  director  Dr.  Karen  Acheson. 
"We  keep  expecting  there  to  be 
fewer  patients.”  She  casts  her  eyes 
down  the  long  row  of  back-to-back 
seats  in  the  bustling  wailing  room. 

Long  pinched  for  space,  the 
health  unit  had  hoped  to  get  a larger 
facility  in  the  University  Centre, 
says  Acheson.  But  because  the 
University  has  no  capital  funding 
for  such  an  expansion,  the  clinic  is 
slaying  pul  for  the  time  being. 

"Once  it  was  clear  we  were  un- 
able to  expand,  it  became  difficult 
for  us  to  provide  good  service  to 
students  at  the  same  lime  as  faculty 


and  staff,”  she  says.  As  a result,  the 
unit  became  a student-only  opera- 
tion, officially  renamed  Student 
Health  Services. 

With  a narrower  mandate,  the 
clinic  has  also  reduced  its  hours.  It 
no  longer  stay.s  open  in  the  eve- 
ning. but  sticks  to  straight  business 
hours  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Staff  has  been  reduced  by  two 
full-time  nurses  and  one  doctor. 
There  is  now  the  equivalent  of  five 
full-time  doctors,  five  full-time 
nurses  and  six  full-time  reception 
and  billing  staff,  as  well  as  one 
clinic  administrator,  one  secretary, 
a full-time  student-wellness 
educator  and  a dietitian  who  comes 
in  once  a week  for  lO  months  a 
year. 

To  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
clinic’s  service,  the  internal  review 
team  recommended  renovations 
and  new  equipment.  Over  the  sum- 
mer. carpenters  built  a large  open 
reception  desk.  It's  clearly  visible 
to  those  entering  and  gives  staff  a 
clear  view  of  the  enlarged  recep- 
tion area. 

In  the  past,  patients  often 
wandered  in,  passed  the  glass 
reception  wicket  — "a  hole  in  the 


wall” — and  got  lost  in  the  doctors’ 
offices  without  staff  noticing,  says 
Acheson. 

By  channelling  incoming  pa- 
tients into  lines  for  emergencies  or 
booked  appointments,  the  clinic 
has  been  able  to  speed  up  health- 
care delivery,  she  says.  And  com- 
munication is  easier  between  ad- 
ministrative and  medical  staff 
because  now  they  can  see  each 
other. 

Boxes  of  computer  equipment 
also  arrived  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, heralding  a lightning  transi- 
tion from  primitive  to  modem  of- 
fice procedures,  from  scheduling 
and  billing  by  hand  to  doing  it  on- 
line. 

One  nurse  is  now  exclusively  as- 
signed to  respond  to  requests  for 
test  results.  Instead  of  having  to 
cover  the  reception  desk  and  look 
up  the  results,  she  now  sits  at  a 
computer  off  to  the  side  and 
answers  the  phone.  Her  job  has 
become  easier  with  the  installation 
of  a computer  link  to  the  down- 
town lab.  In  the  past,  she  would 
have  had  to  sift  through  reams  of 
information  on  printouts  trans- 
ferred by  modem. 


New  technology  has  relieved 
staff  of  much  time-consuming 
paper  work  and  allowed  them  to 
focus  more  on  serving  the  specific 
needs  of  young  adults,  Acheson 
says. 

In  addition  to  the  new  reception 
area,  there  have  been  other  minor 
physical  adjustments  in  the  clinic. 
Doctors  are  now  in  suites  that  have 
two  examining  rooms,  allowing 


them  to  see  patients  more  quickly. 

But  the  basic  structure  has  not 
been  — and  cannot  be  — changed, 
says  Acheson.  The  small  rooms 
along  what  used  to  be  a wide  cor- 
ridor — now  the  reception  area  — 
remain.  Walls  cannot  be  knocked 
out  to  use  the  space  more  efficient- 
ly, she  says,  because  they  are  part 
of  the  structural  support  system  in 
the  old  building.  □ 


Institute  provides  focal  point  for  mathematical  research 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

A national  centre  for  mathematics 
research  will  soon  be  drawing  re- 
searchers and  students  from  across 
Canada  and  around  the  world  to 
Ontario. 

The  Fields  Institute  for  Research 
in  Mathematical  .Sciences,  a 
partnership  involving  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo.  McMasier 
University  and  the  University  t>f 
Toronto,  has  received  slari-up 
funding  from  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments. 

U of  G IS  also  affiliated  with  the 
institute,  so  Guelph  mathe- 
maticians \vill  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  activities,  says  Prol, 
Bill  Langtord.  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Staiiv- 
tics.  Other  universities  across 
Canada  ate  being  invited  to  join  as 
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aftlliale  members. 

The  Fields  Institute  is  designed  to 
be  a focal  point  for  mathematics 
research  in  Canada,  bringing 
together  mathematical  scientists, 
graduate  students  and  postdoctoral 
felltiws  from  Canada  and  abroad. 

There  will  be  no  permanent 
members  other  than  the  director 
and  support  staff.  Instead,  about  50 
people  will  come  together  each 
year  to  work  on  a different  urea  of 
research,  and  many  others  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  workshops  or  take 
courses. 

The  area  of  emphasis  for  next 
year’s  research  is  dynamical  sys- 
tems — systems  that  change  in  a 
deterministic  way.  They  are 
analysed  using  methods  derived 
from  advanced  calculus,  geometry 
and  algebra,  and  the  results  have 
applications  in  chemistry,  eco- 
nomics. biology  and  many  other 


fields. 

Many  Guelph  researchers,  in- 
cluding Langford  and  Profs.  Anna 
Lawniczak,  Pa!  Fisher  and  John 
Holbrook,  are  already  investigat- 
ing dynamical  systems  and  will  be 
actively  involved  in  the  Fields 
Institute's  work. 

The  overall  benefits  for  the 
universities  involved  and  the 
country  as  u whole  will  be  great, 
says  Langford.  Selling  up  a world- 
class  research  and  teaching  institu- 
tion in  Canada  will  lessen  the 
“brain  drain”  of  qualified  Cana- 
dian mathematicians  to  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Students  from  across  the  country 
will  be  able  to  attend  courses  of- 
fered at  the  institute,  avoiding  cost- 
ly course  duplications  among 
Canadian  universities,  he  says.  Re- 
searchers will  work  In  a .stimulat- 
ing environment  and  will  benefit 
from  close  contact  with  others  in 
their  field. 

The  institute  bears  the  name  of 
Hamilton  native  John  Charles 


Fields,  a mathematician  of  interna- 
tional repute.  A gold  medal  named 
after  him  is  awarded  every  four 
years  at  the  International  Congres- 
ses of  Mathematicians  and  is  the 
mathematical  equivalent  of  the 
Nobel  Prize. 

Having  a Canadian  name  at- 
tached to  the  institute  helps  with  its 
profile,  says  Langford.  “People  see 
math  as  cold  and  abstract,  and  it 
helps  to  feature  the  human  side  of 
mathematics.” 

The  Fields  Institute  should  be 
able  to  “raise  the  profile  of  math  in 
Canada  and  abroad,  with  students 
and  the  public,”  he  says. 

“Mathematics  is  essential  to  all 
the  sciences  and  to  engineering. 
Raising  the  level  of  mathematics  in 
Canada  will  benefit  physics, 
chemistry,  biology  and  engineer- 
ing, and,  through  secondary  and 
tertiary  effects,  will  also  benefit  in- 
dustry.” 

The  institute  began  as  a 
“grassroots  movement  from  mem- 
bers of  the  mathematics  com- 


munity,” says  Langford,  who  was 
involved  in  the  initial  work  of  or- 
ganizing the  institute  and  arrang- 
ing for  funding. 

The  idea  for  an  institute  with  both 
research  and  educational  functions 
has  been  seriously  considered  for 
about  five  years,  he  says,  but  until 
recently,  there  was  no  money 
available. 

Efforts  to  have  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  fund  such  an 
institute  under  their  respective 
Centres  of  Excellence  programs 
failed,  probably  because  the  re- 
search was  not  practical  enough,  he 
says. 

Finally,  however,  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  (NSERC)  decided 
to  allocate  money  to  the  institute’s 
proposed  research  program  under 
its  Collaborative  Initiatives 
scheme,  which  is  aimed  at  more 
fundamental  research. 

But  getting  the  money  from 
NSERC  depended  on  a commit- 
ment by  the  provincial  government 
to  pay  for  the  overhead  costs  and 
the  educational  component  of  the 
institute. 

This  commitment,  involving  $l 
million  for  the  institute’s  first  year, 
was  announced  Nov.  8.  NSERC 
has  provided  $300,000  for  this  first 
year  and  has  promised  up  to  $1.35 
million  for  the  second  and  third 
years. 

The  Fields  Institute  is  not  the  first 
such  institute  in  Canada.  The 
Centre  de  Recherches  Mathemati- 
ques  in  Montreal  has  been  operat- 
ing for  many  years,  says  Langford, 
but  it  has  a narrower  focus  towards 
research. 

The  educational  aspects  of  the 
Fields  Institute  make  the  two 
centres  complementary  rather  than 
competitive,  he  adds,  and  the  two 
plan  to  co-ordinate  their  research 
programs. 

The  institute  will  be  located  at 
Waterloo  for  its  first  few  years  of 
operation  before  a permanent  site 
is  cho-sen.  □ 
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Remember  Us  This  Holiday  Season 
For  Plump.  Juicy.  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS,  CAPONS,  DUCKS,  & GEESE 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Apple,  Ralsirt,  Haaelnul  Stufling 
ArrtI  Savory  While  Wine  Gravy 

We  oiler  a lasty  variety  ol  wholesome  loops, 
all  carefully  prepared  In  our  kitchen. 

The  perleci  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 


Mon.-Wed  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  tlie  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 


763-2284 


“new  YEAR'S  EVE 

festive 

^ CuCinarif  J^east 


L an  evening  of  celebration 

featuring  a specially  selected  menu 
and  dancing  to  the 


JOE  LUCCHETTATRIO 
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DINNER  6:30  p.m.-lO  p.m.  DANCING  8 p.m.-l  a.m.^ 

$35.00  PER  PERSON 

IN  THE  GORDON  RESTAURANT 


the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 
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As  of  Dec.  6,  ihe  campus 
United  Way  campaign  had 
raised  $95,897  towards  its 
$140,000  goal.  O 


Christmas 
appeal  seeks 
donations 

U of  G is  holding  its  annual 
Christmas  appeal  until  Dec. 
20,  taking  donations  of  non- 
perishable  food  items,  new 
books  and  new  toys.  A box  has 
been  set  up  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard  for  dona- 
tions. which  will  go  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army  for  needy 
families  in  Guelph.  The  appeal 
is  being  organized  by  Student 
Finances  and  Awards.  O 


At  Guelph 
schedule 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  At 
Guelph  for  the  fall  semester. 
The  first  issue  of  the  winter 
semester  is  Jan.  8.  If  any  im- 
portant news  breaks  in  the  in- 
terim, a “News  Bulletin”  will 
be  released.  □ 
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Sis  the  hoCiday  season  draius  near  and  a neiv  year  begins,  it 's  a time  to  remember  that  the 
most  precious  gifts  are  not  the  ones  tying  under  the  tree.  They  're  aft  around  us.  Jamify, 
friends,  freedom,  heafth  and  fife  itseff  'these  are  the  gifts  to  cherish  year  after  year.  9dy 
f amity  and  I zinsh  you  a happy  hofiday  and  aft  the  best  in  the  coming  neunjear. 

President  Brian  Segal 


Student 

Speak 


by  Scott 
McNichol 
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Art  network  gets  a home 

An  office  for  the  Fine  Art  Network  (FAN)  is  a step  in 
the  light  direction,  says  Melanie  Vandenhoven,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization. 

The  student  group  has  been  around  since  the  fall  of 
1988  and,  until  now,  members  met  wherever  they 
could.  Now,  they  have  their  own  office  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  newly  renovated  Zavitz  Hall. 

Vandenhoven  says  the  permanent  space  has  allowed 
FAN  to  become  more  organized,  which  includes  col- 
lecting information  and  resource  material  ranging 
from  art  publications  to  news  of  gallery  openings. 

FAN  is  currently  setting  up  a trip  to  Chicago  for  the 
winter  break.  Any  interested  students  can  drop  by  the 
office  in  Room'415  of  Zavitz  or  call  Ext.  4345. 

Award  promotes  bilingualism 

Students  in  their  second  or  third  year  are  eligible  for  an 
award  program  aimed  at  improving  proficiency  in  their 
second  official  language. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  Silver  Jubilee  Endowment 
Fund  for  study  in  a second  official  language  allows  a 
student  to  continue  undergraduate  studies  for  one  year 


at  a university  that  functions  in  the  other  official 
language,  and  in  an  environment  where  that  language 
predominates.  The  recipient  will  receive  $5,000  plus 
transportation  expenses. 

Candidates  must  be  Canadian  citizens  or  permanent 
residents,  and  must  have  sufficient  ability  in  their 
second  official  language  to  pursue  their  studies  in  that 
language. 

Students  must  be  nominated  for  this  award.  Inter- 
ested students  should  see  the  dean  of  their  college. 

Smith  report  committee  meets 

A new  Senate  committee  to  review  the  Smith  Commis- 
sion report  on  universities  and  colleges  held  its  first 
meeting  last  week. 

Chaired  by  Prof.  Connie  Rooke,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  Prof 
Fred  Evers.  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  the  com- 
mittee will  try  to  find  ways  to  implement  ideas  sug- 
gested by  the  Smith  report.  Input  from  the  University 
community  will  be  sought.  The  committee  is  to  make 
its  report  by  the  end  of  the  winter  semester. 

Copies  of  the  Smith  Commission  report  are  available 
free  through  the  Senate  office.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  6758. 


Graduate  news 


The  final  examination  of  Maurice 
Oishi.  Department  of  Botany,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy degree,  is  Dec.  20  in  the 
Axelrod  Building.  The  seminar  is  at 
9 a.m.  in  Room  309,  followed  by 
the  defence  at  10a.m.  inRoom314. 
The  thesis  is  “Regulatory  Roles  of 
ABA  Maturation  Drying  and  the 
Maternal  Environment  in  Kernel 
Development  and  Germination  in 
Maize.”  Oishi's  adviser  is  Prof 
Derek  Bewley. 

The  final  examination  of  Laura 
Parry,  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences,  a candidate  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree,  is  Jan.  6 at 
1:30  p.m.  in  Room  3648,  OVC 


Main  Building.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Mechanisms  and  Sites  of  the  Hy- 
pertensive Action  of  Relaxin  in 
Anaethetized  Rats.”  Parry’s  ad- 
viser is  Prof  Alastair  Summerlee. 

The  following  students  have 
completed  requirements  for  their 
PhD  programs  and  will  graduate  at 
winter  convocation; 

■ Un-Haing  Cho,  Crop  Science, 
whose  thesis  is  entitled  “Hor- 
monal Aspects  of  Androgenic 
Induction  in  Barley”;  and 

■ Abul  Kalam  Enamul  Haque, 
Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business,  "A  Strategic  Planning 
Model  for  an  Oil-Extracting 
Firm.”  □ 


CSA  notes 

All  students  are  invited  to  attend  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Central  Student  Association  Jan.  15  at 
5 p.m.  in  the  Bullring.  One  of  the  major  issues  to  be 
discussed  is  the  part-time  student  health  plan. 

The  campus  safe-walk  program  has  extended  its 
hours  and  will  now  operate  from  6 p.m.  to  1 :30  a.m. 
Volunteers  can  be  reached  at  Ext.  2245.  For  more 
information,  call  Stephanie  Van  Egmond  at  Ext. 
4845.0 


New  video  projectors  slated  for  classrooms 


Teaching  Support  Services  will  in- 
stall 13  new  video  projectors  in 
some  of  the  larger  classrooms  on 
campus  over  the  Christmas  and 
winter  breaks. 

The  new  projectors  can  blow  up 
images  from  videos  — and  some- 
times from  computers  — on  to  one 
large,  clearly  visible  screen. 
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Three  classrooms  already  contain 
permanent  video  projectors,  says 
TSS  director  Don  McIntosh.  Other 
classrooms  are  served  by  three  or 
four  mobile  projectors,  which  will 
continue  to  be  available  after  the 
new  projectors  are  installed,  he 
says. 

The  13  projectors  cost  $140,000 
and  will  take  another  $10,000  to 
install,  says  McIntosh.  TSS  is 
covering  the  expense  out  of  the 
$200,000  It  received  this  year  from 
education  enhancement  funds  for 
classroom  upgrading.  “We’ve 


been  planning  this  for  a long  time.” 

New  projectors  will  be  installed 
in  MacNaughton  105  and  1 13,  the 
new  Thombrough  lecture  theatre, 
MacKinnon  117  and  120,  Chem- 
istry and  Microbiology  160  and 
200,  Richards  124,  MacLachlan 
102,  Axelrod  100  and  200, 
Landscape  Architecture  204  and 
Macdonald  Hall  149. 

The  remaining  $50,000  TSS 
received  for  classroom  upgrading 
in  1991/92  bought  20  terminals  for 
the  library  computer  pool.  O 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Campus  beauty  turning  ordinary 

For  35  years,  I served  the  Univer- 
sity and  saw  it  slowly  grow  from  a 
small  closely  knit  college  of  800 
students  to  the  bulging  student 
body  of  today. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  construction 
of  new  facilities  that  will  offer  im- 
proved opportunities  for  today’s 
students.  These  are  changes  for  the 
better  and  are  obvious  to  the  infre- 
quent visitor,  such  as  myself. 

I also  see  a slow  Americaniza- 
tion. if  there  is  such  a word,  of  the 
campus.  By  this,  I mean  the  main 
portion  of  the  campus  is  filthy.  The 
walks  are  littered  with  student 
notes,  paper,  refuse  and  leaves. 

The  garbage  cans  are  full. 

Students  clean  the  Speed  River 
and  take  a leading  role  in  every 
clean  environment  movement. 

Why  can't  they  train  themselves  to 
maintain  an  equally  clean  image  of 
their  campus  home? 

Not  only  is  the  campus  dirty,  but 
the  expensive  infrastructure  is  also 
not  being  maintained.  Toilet  doors 


Enjoy 
holiday 

season  dining . 

an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant  at 
Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the 
course  from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 

* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20.00 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  for 
parties,  weddings  and  other  special  occasions. 

Conference  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
lor  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars. 
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do  not  close,  the  brick  walkway 
always  needs  work,  electric  light 
covers  hang  by  one  screw.  I could 
list  others.  These  are  small  in  them- 
selves, but  indicate  a general 
decline  in  maintenance  that  will 
eventually  have  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
future. 

People  working  on  campus  daily 
are  probably  not  as  aware  of  this 
slow  change  as  infrequent  visitors 
are.  It  is  just  sad  to  see  what  was 
once  a very  beautiful  campus  turn 
ordinary. 

Ross  Irwin 
Guelph 

Who  is  on  trial? 

In  the  Nov.  20  issue  of  At  Guelph, 
we  learn  that  Prof.  Barry  Millman 
is  representing  University  faculty 
in  a postcard  campaign  to  protest 
postsecondary  cuts  by  the  provin- 
cial government  and  that  a mock 
trial  is  charging  the  NDP  with 
"reckless  endangerment.” 

I am  outraged  at  the  lack  of  criti- 
cal analysis  among  our  postsecon- 
dary educators.  They  do  not  see  the 
true  source  of  underfunding  — 
reduced  transfer  payments  from 
the  federal  Conservative  govern- 
ment. 

The  recently  announced  $3.7-bil- 
lion  tax  shortfall  resulted  in  a $ 1.6- 
billion  cut  to  Ontario,  money  that 
was  slated  for  health,  education 
and  welfare. 

We  must  consider  whether 
reduced  transfer  payments  are  an 
economic  sanction  against  a 
government  that  the  Conservative 
pany  does  not  favor. 

Keep  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
provincial  New  Democrats  in- 
herited a $2. 5-billion  deficit  from 
the  preceding  Libera!  government 
and  are  trying  to  manage  an 
economy  that  was  damaged  long 
ago  by  the  establishment  of  unsus- 
tainable systems. 

"Growth"  in  Canada  results  in  a 
huge  national  debt,  and  most  of  our 
taxes  just  pay  interest.  Why  is  it 
that  our  educators  do  not  make  this 
connection?  Bob  Rae  is  not  the 
person  to  be  on  trial. 

We  are  all  in  this  together.  What 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  fundamen- 
tally change  our  values  and  ways 
of  doing  things.  It  should  be  the 
role  of  universities  to  equip  all  stu- 
dents with  tools  like  full-cost  ac- 
counting, ecological  literacy  and 
creative,  critical  analysis,  so  they 
can  develop  .solutions  to  past  mis- 
management. 

Henry  Kock 
The  Arboretum 
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Counsellors 
welcome 
date  rape 
initiative 

The  anti-date  rape  initiative  an- 
nounced last  week  by  the  On- 
tario government  is  sorely  needed, 
says  Liz  Honegger,  co-ordinator  of 
Counselling  Services. 

Date  rape  “is  a fairly  common 
problem  on  campuses  and  it 
doesn’t  always  get  named,”  she 
says.  It’s  estimated  that  only  one 
percent  of  victims  tell  anyone,  and 
many  don’t  realize  that  their  ex- 
perience even  has  a name. 

Last  week.  Richard  Allen,  mini- 
ster of  colleges  and  universities, 
and  Marion  Boyd,  minister  respon- 
sible for  women’s  issues,  an- 
nounced they  had  selected  a team 
to  develop  a strategy  to  prevent 
dale  and  acquaintance  rape  on  On- 
tario college  and  university  cam- 
puses. 

Team  members  come  from  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  Glendon  College  at 
York  University  and  Seneca  Col- 
lege. They  will  draw  on  the  exper- 
tise of  rape  crisis  and  sexual  assault 
centres  and  work  with  women  rep- 
resenting different  cultural  groups. 

The  team  will  likely  develop  an 
educational  package  that  includes 
videos,  handouts  and  ideas  for 
dramatizing  the  issue,  says 
Honegger.  “We  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get.” 

Counselling  Services  has 
developed  its  own  educational 
campaign.  It  shows  videos  about 
date  rape  to  student  groups,  espe- 
cially in  residence.  A year  ago,  it 
commissioned  the  Bawdy  Shop 
Presents,  a live  presentation  about 
date  rape  developed  by  a campus 
drama  group. 

The  unit  also  offers  individual 
counselling  and  works  with  Stu- 
dents Against  Sexual  Assault,  the 
Women’s  Resource  Centre  and  the 
city's  Sexual  Assault  Centre  to  in- 
crease awareness  and  offer  support 
services. 

Honegger  says  the  videos  and 
play  have  been  well  received  and 
generate  a lot  of  discussion  about 
attitudes,  behavior  and  the  role  of 
alcohol  in  date-rape  situations. 

“We’ve  lifted  the  cover,  but 
there’s  a long  way  to  go.”  D 


Lack  of  pension  knowledge  surprises  taskforce 


“Tell  me  more  about  my  pension  plan"  was  the 
clearest  refrain  heard  from  those  attending  in- 
formation meetings  organized  this  fall  by  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Pensions. 

This  was  a surprise  to  task  force  chair  Prof. 
John  Benson,  ^onomics.  “We  did  not  an- 
ticipate hearing  from  so  many  plan  members 
that  they  were  not  given  enough  opportunities 
to  learn  about  pensions  — especially  their 
own,"  he  says.  “The  task  force  is  concerned 
that  people  feel  they  don’t  have  a sufficiently 
good  knowledge  of  the  plan  and  don't  feel 
comfortable  talking  about  it.  much  less 
evaluating  proposals  for  change.” 

Benson  says  the  University  will  have  to  think 
about  setting  up  a counselling  service  that 
amounts  to  “more  than  just  signing  people  into 
the  pension  plan,  then  signing  them  into  retire- 
ment. Because  of  widespread  awareness  of 
RRSPs,  people  are  thinking  more  about  retire- 
ment planning.” 

Despite  a dearth  of  knowledge  about  the 
pension  plans,  interest  is  high.  Benson  and 
Kathleen  Hyland,  chair  of  the  task  force’s 
communications  subcommittee,  were  also 
surprised  by  the  turnout  at  the  information 


meetings. 

“There  were  many  more  people  than  we 
expected.”  says  Hyland.  She  was  impressed 
by  their  desire  to  be  involved  in  the  process  of 
evaluating  University  pension  plans. 

The  task  force  began  meeting  early  this  fall 
to  examine  and  evaluate  U of  G's  three  pen- 
sion plans,  especially  in  light  of  changing 
federal  and  provincial  legislation.  An  interim 
report  will  go  to  the  president  Feb.  I , followed 
by  a final  repon  June  I.  Both  reports  will  be 
made  public. 

The  12-person  task  force  held  public  infor- 
mation meetings  this  fall  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
educational  process.  At  the  same  time,  three 
subcommittees  have  been  gathering  statistics, 
identifying  .strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
University’s  current  pension  plans  and  study- 
ing altcmalives. 

The  public  meetings  functioned  as  “lightn- 
ing rods”  for  concerns  and  dis.salisfactions 
about  the  current  plan.s.  says  Benson.  People 
were  most  concerned  about  protection  against 
inflation,  early  retirement  options,  use  of  the 
pension  fund  surplus  and  portability. 

The  ta,sk  force  has  reassured  those  who  were 


worried  about  any  negative  impact  the  report 
might  have  on  pension  benefits  that  recom- 
mendations will  enhance  rather  than  dimini.sh 
pension  options,  he  says. 

The  task  force  has  invited  employee  groups 
and  bargaining  units  to  make  presentations 
Dec.  12.  and  more  informauon  meetings  are 
scheduled  in  the  winter  semester.  The  task 
force  will  continue  to  consult  and  will  compile 
information  on  pension  plan  members’ 
diverse  needs  in  a winter  questionnaire. 

Ben.son  says  the  task  force’s  perspective  is 
long  term  and  that  recommendations  will  be 
based  on  a full  understanding  of  the  issues  and 
the  pension  needs  of  the  University. 

The  final  report  “should  contain  no  surprises 
and  will  hopefully  have  widespread  support.’’ 
he  says.  There  will  be  opportunities  for  public- 
discussion  of  any  major  recommendations  for 
change  before  they  are  submitted  in  a report, 

There  may.  in  fact,  be  no  such  recommenda- 
tions. says  Benson.  After  the  task  force 
evaluates  the  information  it  has  gathered,  it 
could  recommend  maintaining  the  status 
quo.G 


Members  of  the  University  community  marched  Dec.  6 in  memory  of 
the  14  women  murdered  at  Ecole  Polirtechnique  in  Montreal  two  years 
ago.  A memorial  service  followed  in  the  University  Centre  courtyard. 


Men  added  a new  dimension  to  this  year’s  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary  by  wearing  or  displaying  white  ribbons  to  deplore  violence 
against  women. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


First  mourn.  Then  work  for  change 


Donors  recognized 

Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander,  left,  and  President  University  Centre  recognizing  contributors  to  The 
Brian  Segal  cut  the  ribbon  on  a donor  board  in  the  Campaign.  Photo  by  Hertj  Raoschor,  photographic  Services 


MacDonald  appointed  to 
accountability  task  force 


Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice-presi- 
dent. academic,  has  been  named  to 
a provincial  task  force  on  university 
accountability. 

Launched  Nov.  28  by  Richard 
Allen,  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  the  task  lorce  will 
look  at  what  is  currently  being 
done  in  the  area  of  accountability 
and  will  examine  how  successful 
methods  could  be  expanded  sys- 
tem-wide. 

It  will  recommend  new  ways  to 
assure  the  public  that  Ontario 
universities  are  making  wise  use  of 
the  funds  they  receive. 

“We  must  let  the  public  know 
how  students  are  being  educated 
and  how  lax  dollars  are  being  used 
to  do  this.”  said  Allen  in  announc- 
ing the  task  force. 
“Notwithstanding  the  account- 


ability mechanisms  currently  in 
place.  I share  the  concern  of  many 
that  there  should  be  more  effective 
mechanisms  by  which  account- 
ability to  the  public  is  clearly 
provided.”  he  said. 

The  task  force  will  be  chaired  by 
William  Broadhurst.  a member  of 
the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs. 

Other  members  include  Martin 
Van  Nierop,  director  of  informa- 
tion and  public  affairs  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo:  Richard 
Stackhouse,  board  chair  of 
Queen's  university;  Bruce  Bryden. 
board  chair  of  York  University: 
Lisa  MacCormack.  chair  of  the 
Ontario  Graduate  Association:  and 
Laurie  Kingston,  chair  of  the  On- 
tario Federation  of  Students.  1 
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Tired  of  turkey?  Try  fish  for  a heart-healthy  holiday 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
and  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Planning  your  holiday  menu? 

From  a nutritional  viewpoint, 
don't  forget  to  include  freshwater 
and  ocean  fish. 

Eating  baked,  broiled  or  micro- 
waved  fish  on  a regular  basis  may 
reduce  the  risk  of  heart  attack,  says 
Prof  Bruce  Holub.  Nutritional 
Sciences. 

"Nutrition  is  a key  preventive 
strategy,”  he  says.  “It  can  protect 
healthy  people  against  heart  dis- 
ease and  favorably  influence  the 
progression  of  disease.” 

Holub  says  there’s  a positive 
relationship  between  eating 
seafoods  rich  in  omega-3  fatty 
acids  such  as  eico.sapentaenoic 
acid  (EPA)  and  lower  cardiovas- 
cular disease. 

Fish  and  fish  oils  generally  con- 
tain both  EPA  and  another  omega- 
3 fatty  acid  called  docosahex- 
aenoic  acid  (DHA).  Saltwater  fish 
are  rich  in  EPA;  freshwater  fish 
have  much  more  DHA.  Relatively 
few  studies  have  tried  to  differen- 


tiate between  the  effects  of  these 
two  fatty  acids  on  heart-health-re- 
lated blood  platelet  reactivity. 

But  Holub,  who  has  worked  ex- 
tensively with  EPA  in  the  past  and 
documented  its  positive  effect  on 
cardiovascular  health,  says  DHA 
deserves  recognition,  too.  His 
studies  on  lake  trout,  whitefish  and 
pickerel  from  lakes  and  rainbow 
trout  from  fish  farms  have  shown 
these  to  be  excellent  sources  of 
DHA.  And  DHA  was  found  to 
lower  blood  platelet  aggregation  or 
“clumping." 

Platelet  buildup  restricts  blood 


flow  inside  arteries  and  can  lead  to 
thrombosis  or  heart  attack.  Nor- 
mally. blood  platelets  — about  250 
million  per  millilitre  of  blood  — 
circulate  freely  in  the  bloodstream, 
gliding  across  the  surfaces  of 
smooth,  healthy  blood  vessels.  But 
damage  caused  by  cholesterol 
buildup  or  abuses  like  smoking 
renders  the  inside  of  the  arteries 
irregular  and  gives  platelets  a place 
to  stick  together. 

A platelet  clump  — known  as 
thrombus  — then  forms  and  can 
partially  or  fully  restrict  blood 
flow,  resulting  in  a heart  attack. 


Holub’s  other  studies  found  that 
subjects  who  ate  rainbow  trout  five 
times  a week  exhibited  a sig- 
nificant lowering  of  blood 
triglycerides  (a  kind  of  fat). 
Elevated  triglycerides  represent  a 
risk  factor  for  premature  heart  at- 
tack. 

Holub  acknowledges  that  other 
research  has  found  contaminants  in 
fish  from  polluted  water. 

“My  expertise  is  in  nutrition."  he 
says.  "The  government  is  respon- 
sible for  providing  regulations  to 
ensure  that  fish  on  the  supermarket 
shelves  are  safe  to  eat.  I’m  assum- 


ing and  hoping  they  are.” 

Holub's  research  is  sponsored  by 
the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Ontario  and  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food.  □ 


Serving  up  food  for  thought  this  Christmas 


'Tis  the  season  for  turkey,  stuffing,  gravy  and 
sweets,  sweets,  SWEETS!  Enjoy  your  food  in 
the  coming  weeks,  but  think  twice  about  what 
you  eat.  says  Prof.  William  Bettger,  Nutrition- 
al Sciences.  Researchers  have  found  that  most 
cancers  arc  related  to  nutrition  and  lifestyle. 

The  Canadian  Cancer  Society  recommends 
that  you  eat  less  fat,  eat  more  fibre-containing 
foods,  eat  fruit  and  vegetables  every  day  and 
maintain  your  ideal  weight. 

“Diet  can  modify  the  total  number  and  types 
of  cancers  in  a population,”  says  Bettger. 
"Specific  classes  of  foods  — fruits, 
vegetables  and  fibre-rich  foods  — may  have 
anticarcinogenic  properties." 

■ Eat  les.s  fat. 

There  are  two  types  of  fat  — visible  and 
invisible.  Examples  of  vi.sible  fat  are  butter, 
cooking  oil  and  fat  on  meat.  Invisible  fat  is 


contained  in  foods  like  french  fries,  donuts, 
gravy,  salad  dressing  and  chee.se. 

The  Cancer  Society  recommends  that  you 
choose  leaner  cuts  of  meat,  fish,  chicken  and 
low-fat  dairy  products.  And  reduce  your  in- 
take of  fat’ rich  sauces,  spreads  and  desserts. 
■ Eat  more  fruit,  vegetables  and  fibre-rich 
foods. 

These  foods  are  highly  nutritious,  low  in  fat 
and  many  are  believed  to  have  anti-cancer 
properties,  says  Bettger.  Fibre-rich  foods  in- 
clude beans,  cereal.s  and  whole-grain  flour 
products. 

Other  foods  under  study  for  their  possible 
anti-cancer  properties  are  brassicaceous 
vegetables  {broccoli,  cabbage,  brussels 
sprouts  and  cauliflower),  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes,  apples,  citrus  fruits,  oats,  wheat 
bran,  rice,  soybean  flour,  garlic,  hot  pepper 


and  low-  fat  yogurt. 

The  anti-cancer  properties  of  specific  foods 
arise  from  chemicals  in  the  food  that  may 
function  as  inducers  of  detoxification  en- 
zymes, anti-hormones,  antioxidants  and/or 
enzyme  inhibitors,  he  says. 

■ Maintain  an  ideal  body  weight. 

A balance  between  total  energy  intake  and 
expenditure  controls  body  weight.  Physical 
inactivity  and  consumption  of  high-fat,  low- 
fibre  foods  is  associated  with  obesity,  which 
is  a ri.sk  factor  for  many  forms  of  cancer.  The 
Cancer  Society  recommends  you  eat  a varied 
and  interesting  diet  while  maintaining  an 
ideal  weight  for  your  height. 

"By  understanding  and  taking  responsibil  ity 
for  your  body  and  the  food  you  put  into  it,  you 
can  aid  in  the  prevention  of  cancer,"  Bettger 
says.  □ 


Technology  of  the  month 

Diagnostic  kit  identifies  deadly  bacteria  group  quickly 


by  John  Bastin 
and  Owen  Robert.s 
Office  of  Research 

U of  G and  a Quebec  biotechnology 
company  have  completed  negotia- 
tions for  the  commercial  distribu- 
tion of  a diagnostic  kit  that  enables 
hospital  workers  to  simply  and 
quickly  identify  a deadly  bacteria 
group. 

Developed  by  a Guelph  team  led 
by  Prof.  Joe  Lam.  Microbiology, 
the  kit  consists  of  up  to  17  vials  of 
monoclonal  antibodies  that  iden- 
tify all  strains  of  the  bacterium 
Fseudonomas  acrufiinosu,  a sig- 
nificant bacterial  pathogen  of 
hospital-derived  infections.  And 
they  do  it  in  a fraction  of  the  time 
it  has  taken  in  the  past. 

Technologists  in  any  clinical 
laboralor)'  will  be  able  to  use  the 
kit  without  any  special  training, 
says  Lam.  It  has  been  successfully 
tested  at  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Centre 
of  the  States  Hospital  of  Denmark, 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital’s 
division  of  infectious  diseases  and 
British  Columbia’s  Children’s 
Hospital,  as  well  as  in  several  other 
institutions. 

Each  of  the  17  antibody  vials  can 
be  purchased  separately  to  meet 
the  needs  ol  specific  medical 
facilities,  or  the  entire  kit  can  be 
purchased  lor  S300  U.S.  The 
University  has  granted  Rougier 
Bio-lech  Ltd.  of  Montreal  a licence 
to  produce  and  sell  the  kil. 

The  classification  and  identifica- 
tion of  Psciidontmias  aeruf>inosa 
isolates  has  long  been  a routine  but 
important  task  in  hospitals.  The 
bacterium  can  cause  lifc-thrcaten- 
ine  diseases  in  patients  with  can- 


cer, bum  wounds,  cystic  fibrosis 
and  those  who  have  received  im- 
munosuppressive therapy.  Treat- 
ment has  proven  difficult  because 
the  bacterium  is  highly  resistant  to 
antibiotics  and  antiseptics.  Speed 
in  identifying  the  bacterium  is 
therefore  a crucial  factor  in  a 
patient's  recovery. 

Thai’s  where  Lam’s  kit  comes  in. 
It  provides  accurate  identification 
of  the  bacterium  within  five 


minutes,  compared  with  at  least  12 
hours  for  conventional  identifica- 
tion. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  Monoclonal 
antibodies  are  produced  from 
clones  of  antibody-producing  cells 
specific  to  each  strain  of  the  bac- 
terium. 

Individual  antibodies  are  at- 
tracted to  their  own  specific  strain 
and  clump  on  to  them  when  the 
bacterium,  which  can  be  found  in 


the  blood  or  sputum  of  affected 
patients,  is  present.  Antibodies 
from  the  kil  can  be  attached  to 
chemicals  that  will  fluoresce  under 
ultraviolet  light. 

By  observing  either  the  clumping 
reaction  or  studying  the  sample  g 
microscopically,  medical  person- 
nel can  determine  which  strain  of 
the  bacterium  they’re  dealing  with 
and  proceed  with  the  appropriate 
treatment.  □ 


Research  deadlines 

Applications  are  due  Jan.  6 for  the 

following  funding  programs: 

■ Environment  Canada’s  Atmos- 
pheric Environment  Service/ 
NSERC  Science  Subvention 
Program. 

■ The  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment’s environmental  research 
program. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  re- 
search personnel  fellowships. 
Canadian  Foundation  for  Ileitis 
and  Colitis  summer  student 
scholarships. 

■ Muscular  Dystrophy  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships. 

■ Ontario  Heritage  Foundation 
student  research  grants. 

■ Ontario  Thoracic  Society 
granls-in-aid. 

Due  Jan.  23  are  applications  for: 

■ Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Society  of  Canada  research 
grants. 

■ Secretary  of  State  support  for 
visiting  lectureships,  grants  and 
conferences  in  Canadian  ethnic 
studies. 

■ Ministry  of  the  Environment’s 
Pesticides  Advisory  Committee. 

■ Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  highway 
safely  research  grants. 

■ Canadian  Scandinavian  Foun- 
dation travel  grants. 

■ Environment  Canada’s  Cana- 
dian Wildlife  Service. 

■ Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport 
grants  for  applied  sport  research. 

■ Ministry  of  National  Defence 
postdoctoral  fellowships. 

■ American  Philosophical  Society 
granls-in-aid. 

■ Canadian  Paraplegic  Associa- 
tion/Alberta Paraplegic  As- 
sociation — Rick  Hanson  Man 
in  Motion  Legacy  Fund  for 
spinal  cord  research  grants,  fel- 
lowships and  student  awards.  □ 


Getting  to  know  the  Research  Park 


Four  new  Guelph  council  members  were  among  the 
guests  attending  a recent  open  house  at  U of  G’s 
Research  Park  Centre.  From  left  are  council  mem- 
bers Bill  McAdam,  Theresa  Stafford  and  Prof.  Walter 


Bilanskl.  School  of  Engineering;  Ralph  Fades, 
managing  director  of  the  park;  Marilyn  Robinson, 
director  of  development;  and  council  member  Frank 

Maine.  Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Oltice  of  Research 
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Drug  therapy  offers  new  hope 
for  dogs  with  genetic  epilepsy 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Many  dogs  with  epilepsy  can 
enjoy  a better  quality  of  life 
with  proper  treatment,  says  Prof. 
Joane  Parent,  a neurologist  in  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies. 
Ten  years  ago,  dogs  with  epilepsy 
were  often  euthanized,  but  better 
understanding  and  treatment  of  the 
disease  have  extended  and  im- 
proved their  quality  of  life,  she 
says. 

Parent  is  especially  encouraged 
by  recent  clinical  assessments  of 
new  drug  therapies  for  epilepsy. 
Anti-convulsant  drugs  involved  in 
these  trials  “have  bought  quality 
time  for  many  dogs”  in  the  last  few 
years,  she  says. 

A recent  study  of  epilepsy  in  80 
puppies  under  the  age  of  1 0 months 
has  also  yielded  promising  results. 
The  study  determined  that  puppies 
developing  epilepsy  before  16 
weeks  of  age  and  having  normal 
neurological  examinations  will 
often  grow  out  of  their  seizures  if 
treated  for  six  months  with  oral 
phenobarbitol.  Parent  believes  this 
syndrome  to  be  different  from  the 
adult-onset  genetic  epilepsy  and 
calls  it  “juvenile  epilepsy.”  She 
believes  the  puppies  outgrew  the 


seizures  because  their  maturing 
brains  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
seizure  trigger. 

Canines  with  adult-onset  genetic 
epilepsy  are  not  as  lucky,  however. 
The  earlier  a dog  starts  to  have 
genetic  epileptic  seizures  (six  to  10 
months  is  the  earliest  for  the  adult 
form  of  the  disease),  the  worse  they 
become,  says  Parent.  “The  later  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  the  better  we 
are  able  to  control  it.”  Two  years  or 
older  is  considered  to  be  a late 
onset. 

A study  of  adult  dogs  found  four 
breeds  highly  represented  among 
epilepsy  sufferers  — the  German 
shepherd,  golden  retriever, 
Siberian  husky  and  springer 
spaniel  — but  any  breed  can  have 
the  disease,  she  says.  It's  estimated 
that  0.5  to  5.7  per  cent  of  all  dogs 
experience  seizures  during  their 
lifetime. 

The  clinical  drug  trials  were  in- 
itiated because  phenobarbital.  the 
most  commonly  prescribed  an- 
ticonvulsant for  dogs,  was  found  to 
be  ineffective  for  many  epileptic 
dogs.  Parent  is  now  assessing  the 
potential  of  potassium  bromide 
and  vigabatrin , alternative  anticon- 
vulsants  not  yet  available  in 
Canada. 

Potassium  bromide  — first  used 


in  1 857  in  humans  for  sedation  and 
later  discarded  because  of  toxicity 
problems  — has  achieved  remark- 
able results  for  many  dogs,  some  of 
them  severe  epileptics,  says 
Parent.  "But  it  won’t  work  in  all 
dogs,”  she  cautions. 

Her  studies  over  the  past  four 
years  have  found,  for  example,  that 
potassium  bromide  has  no  appreci- 
able benefit  for  the  Siberian  husky. 
She  speculates  that  different 
neurotransmitters  are  involved  in 
genetic  epilepsy  in  different  breeds 
of  dogs. 

Early  work  with  vigabatrin  is 
also  showing  promise  as  an  option 
for  drug  therapy  in  refractory 
epilepsy. 

The  aim  of  Parent’s  study  is  to 
reduce  “the  violence,  length  and 
frequency”  of  convulsions  in 
epileptic  dogs.  She  defines  con- 
trolled epilepsy  as  less  than  one 
seizure  per  six  to  eight  weeks, 
depending  on  the  dog’s  function. 

Eradication  of  the  disease  is  the 
ideal,  but  is  difficult  because  of  the 
characteristic  breeding  of  purebred 
dogs.  Parent  recently  saw  a three- 
year-old  champion  dog  who  had 
suffered  three  seizures.  By  the  time 
genetic  epilepsy  was  diagnosed,  he 
had  already  sired  300  puppies. 

“The  problem  is  enormous,  and 


breeders  will  have  to  eliminate 
from  breeding  a lot  of  dogs  to 
eradicate  the  disease.”  she  says. 

OVC  is  currently  involved  in 
fund-raising  efforts  to  buy  an  EEC 
(electroencephalogram)  recording 
system,  which  will  provide  non- 


invasive  and  objective  proof  of 
epileptic  activity.  The  machine 
will  help  Parent  and  other  re- 
searchers delve  deeper  into  the 
causes  and  potential  treatment  of 
epilepsy,  both  for  animals  and 
humans.  □ 


Researchers  reap  joint 
NSERC-EMR  awards 


Computer 
imaging 
could  save 
escarpment 


And  now  you  don’t.  These  computer-generated  photos  of  a scene  near 
West  Montrose  demonstrate  the  computer  visualization  technique. 


by  Sherry  MacKay  and 
Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

A U of  G landscape  architect  wants 
to  preserve  Canada’s  scenic  beauty 
with  his  computer. 

Prof.  Nate  Perkins  is  using  his 
expertise  with  a technique  called 
computer  visualization  to  show  the 
effects  of  change  on  sensitive  rural 
landscapes.  With  the  support  of  the 
Ontario  Heritage  Foundation,  he’s 
concentrating  his  efforts  on  the 
Niagara  Escarpment. 

Perkins’s  goal  is  to  come  up  with 
a way  to  fairly  and  objectively 
evaluate  rural  esthetics.  Studies 
have  identified  scenic  beauty  as  a 
primary  factor  in  real  estate  pur- 
chases and  decisions  on  vacation 
destinations.  But  the  visual  impact 
of  changes  to  the  scenery  from 
proposed  development  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  anticipate  or  quantify. 
Perkins  wants  to  change  that. 
“You  can  attach  a dollar  value  to 
beauty,”  he  says.  “Computer 
visualization  is  one  way  to  under- 
stand it.” 

Perkins’s  tools  are  a computer,  a 
scanner  and  a digitizing  board. 
First,  he  loads  a photo,  slide  or 
video  of  the  proposed  development 
area  into  his  computer  using  the 
scanner  and  a digitizing  board,  so 
the  image  of  the  area  appears  on  his 
video  monitor.  A software  pro- 
gram enables  him  to  manipulate 
proposed  landscape  changes,  such 
as  the  removal  of  trees  and  the  ad- 
dition of  buildings  and  roads,  to 
realistically  represent  what  the 
modified  landscape  will  look  like. 
Perkins  aims  to  identity  and 


protect  the  esthetic  landscape  fea- 
tures of  the  entire  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment. The  first  step  is  to  create  an 
inventory  and  classification  of  ex- 
isting visual  landscape  protection 
provisions  in  Ontario.  Based  on 
this,  selected  landscape  scenes  will 
be  sampled  to  illustrate  what  might 
happen  under  three  different 
scenarios  — with  no  regulations  in 
effect,  under  current  local  and 
provincial  regulatory  programs, 
and  under  potential  proposed 
programs  or  regulations  suggested 
by  Perkins. 

These  images  will  then  be 
evaluated  by  a representative 
sample  of  escarpment-area  resi- 
dents. non-residents  and  planning 
experts.  The  results  will  allow  him 
to  identify  landscape  features  that 
add  to  or  detract  from  the  visual 
quality  of  the  escarpment,  will  give 
him  a better  understanding  of  dif- 
ferent user  groups’  visual  percep- 


tion of  the  escarpment,  and  will 
provide  an  assessment  of  potential 
visual  protection  regulations. 

Perkins  has  exten.sive  experience 
in  using  esthetics  to  determine 
planning  policies.  Before  coming 
to  U of  G,  he  was  involved  in  a 
multi-million-dollar  U.S.  project 
on  the  Lower  Wisconsin  River  that 
resulted  in  planning  legislation 
being  passed  to  preserve  almost 
150  kilometres  of  river  corridor, 
based  on  esthetics. 

"Beauty  is  not  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.”  says  Perkins.  “You  can 
consume,  degrade,  use  beauty  and 
lose  it  bit  by  bit.  Beauty  is  very 
measurable,  as  measurable  as 
species  diversity." 

By  quantifying  and  legitimizing 
esthetics.  Perkins  believes  he  can 
understand  what  is  special  about 
the  visual  rural  landscape  so  that 
beauty  is  preserved.  □ 


U of  G's  strength  in  the  environ-' 
mental  and  natural  sciences  was  un- 
derlined by  a recent  announcement 
that  five  ongoing  research  projects 
here  have  received  further  funding 
through  a program  sponsored  joint- 
ly by  the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  and 
Energy.  Mines  and  Resources. 

Prof.  Andrew  Gordon.  Environ- 
mental Biology,  received  funding 
to  assess  the  feasibility  of  using 
Riparian  zones  (streambank  areas) 
for  growing  trees.  Besides  deter- 
ring erosion,  these  trees  could  be 
harvested  as  biomass  and  u.sed  for 
energy  production,  and  could 
moderate  watertemperalures  in  the 
warm  months  by  providing  shade. 

Prof.  Peter  Martini.  Land 
Resource  Science,  is  analysing  the 
soil  deposits  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass 
area  of  southwestern  Alberta.  He 
will  be  reconstructing  a paleo- 
environment  of  this  area  by  ex- 
amining floodplains  that  have 
since  been  covered  with  sediment. 

“Deposits  of  petroleum  and  gas 
are  found  in  sand  bodies  beside 
certain  types  of  buried  rivers,"  says 
Martini.  “This  research  could  help 
companies  locate  the  best  spots  to 
find  energy  reserves.” 

Prof.  Janet  Mersey.  Geography, 
received  support  to  investigate  the 
cartographic  display  capabilities  ot 
microcomputer-based  geographic 
information  systems.  She  will  ex- 
amine the  flexibility  of  different 
GIS  packages  for  manipulating 
elements  of  graphic  design  such  as 
color,  patterns,  symbol  and  layout. 

"If  a map  doesn't  convey  spatial 
trends  and  relationships  effective- 
ly. the  results  of  even  the  best  data 
analysis  will  be  lost  to  a re- 
searcher." she  says.  Mersey’s  work 
focuses  on  thematic  maps  — those 
that  illustrate  statistical  data  with 
symbol  and  color  — generated  by 


GIS  packages. 

Also  in  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy. Prof.  Robin  Davidson- 
Amoit  and  doctoral  student  Jeff 
Ollerhead  are  looking  at  controls 
on  sedimentation  tif  New 
Brunswick’s  Buclouche  Spit  over 
the  last  few  thousand  years.  They 
will  use  their  data  to  develop  a 
computer  model  of  spit  evolution 
in  Canadian  coastal  zones.  This 
modelling  will  be  used  by  EMR  to 
advance  mapping  and  geographic 
information  systems. 

In  the  Department  of  Computing 
and  Information  Science.  Prof.  Jim 
Linders  will  be  using  his  NSERC- 
EMR  support  to  develop  the  use  of 
a multi-element  image  sensor 
(MEIS)  imaging  within  a digital 
topographic  base.  Inlormation 
from  aerial  photographs  is  con- 
verted into  digital  format  and  re- 
lated to  digitalized  topographic 
maps  using  a computer. 

"In  this  way.  topographic  maps 
can  be  updated  cheaply  to  reflect 
changing  landforms  and  land 
uses.”  says  Linders.  MEIS  also  has 
applications  in  building  and  main- 
taining land-related  inventories, 
and  in  monitoring  environmental 
changes  in  the  landscape.  C3 

NSERC  offers 
start-up  funding 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Re.search  Council  s new 
faculty  support  program  provides 
start-up  funding  for  new  faculty  re- 
searchers. 

Candidates  must  be  new  to  the 
Canadian  university  system, 
should  have  obtained  their  PhD 
within  the  past  five  years  and  must 
be  eligible  for  appointment  at  the 
assistant  professor  level  or  higher. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Office  of  Research,  Ext.  6927.  □ 
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Broader  outlook  in  ag  economics 
and  business  goal  of  new  chair 


Stories  by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Responding  quickly  with 
relevant  solutions  to  pressing 
socioeconomic  issues  is  a top 
priority  for  the  new  chair  of  the 
Deparimenl  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business. 

Prof.  George  Brinkman,  an  18- 
year  veteran  of  the  department, 
says  agriculture  is  in  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  periods  he's  ever 
.seen. 

“We  have  a significant  role  to 
play  in  providing  an  economic  as- 
se.ssment  and  dimension  to  issues 
like  the  farm  crisis,  rural  develop- 
ment, GATT  and  agriculture  and 
the  environment.”  says  Brinkman, 
whose  appointment  as  chair  was 
made  official  last  week. 

‘in  Canada,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  input  into  policies 
related  to  these  matters  as  par- 
ticipants, not  outsiders,  and  con- 
tribute in  a positive  way." 

Brinkman,  popular  in  the 
agrifood  sector  because  of  his  ex- 
ceptional extension  skills,  was  the 
recipient  of  this  year’s  OAC  Alum- 
ni Association  Distinguished  Ex- 
tension Award.  He  has  recently 
been  active  on  the  federal  level 


with  the  National  Task  Force  on 
Farm  Finance. 

That  vantage  point,  plus  his  busy 
speaking  calendar  at  farm  group 
meetings,  has  given  him  a broad 
view  of  the  agrifood  industry. 

“We're  .seeing  a growing  focus 
on  the  entire  agrifood  industry,"  he 
says.  "There  was  once  a tendency 
to  produce  food,  then  try  to  decide 
later  what  to  do  with  it.  Now. 
people  are  realizing  how  important 
marketing  is.  and  how  it's  vital  for 
all  portion.s  of  the  food  sector  to  be 
healthy.” 

This  doesn’t  mean  the  depart- 
ment is  shifting  its  focus  away 
from  production  agriculture,  he 
says.  “We’re  broadening  our  out- 
look and  incorporating  our  tradi- 
tional perspective  into  a total  sec- 
tor and  global  environment.” 

This  holistic  approach  to  the  in- 
dustry means  the  department  must 
be  llexible  enough  to  respond  to  a 
breadth  ofconcems  and  responsive 
enough  to  address  issues  as  they 
arise,  says  Brinkman. 

“There  are  untapped  resources 
out  there  if  we  can  meet  the  needs 
and  issues  of  the  day,”  he  says. 
“We  have  to  do  good  work  and 
deliver  a useful,  timely  product. 
We  can't  develop  our  own 


timetable;  we  have  to  be  address- 
ing GATT,  for  example,  when  it’s 
going  on,  not  months  after  talks 
have  finished.” 

Brinkman  is  encouraging  depart- 
ment faculty  to  proactively  seek 
contacts  and  become  known  in  the 
industry,  "so  when  expertise  is 
needed,  the  phone  rings  here,  not 
somewhere  else.  I want  depart- 
ment members  to  be  participants 
rather  than  observers,  to  be  provid- 
ing input  into  the  system  and  driv- 
ing it  one  way  or  another.”  He  is 
keenly  interested  in  helping  new 
faculty  members  get  established. 

He  is  also  an  advocate  of  simple 
language  when  communicating 
with  the  public. 

“People  need  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  social  relevance  and  solu- 
tions we’re  offering  to  particular 
problems.”  he  says.  "If  we  can’t 
say  it  in  lay  talk,  then  we  don’t 
understand  it  clearly.  It's  a real 
challenge  to  wade  through  a com- 
plicated. complex  issue  like  GATT 
and  explain  it  clearly.”  □ 


Prof.  George  Brinkman  poses  with  two  of  the  fish  that  didn’t  get  away. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 


Landing  a new  lease  on  life 


People  who  fish  big  time  have  two 
outstanding  characteristics:  pa- 
tience and  honesty. 

They  can  wait  forever  for  a prize- 
winning fish  to  bite.  And  if  you're 
not  lucky  enough  to  be  there  when 
they  land  it,  they’ll  gladly  tell  you 
later  just  how  big  it  was. 

Honest!  It  was  this  big! 

Prof.  George  Brinkman  has  more 
than  his  share  of  fish  stories.  He’s 
participated  in  nearly  30  major 
recreational  fishing  expeditions 
over  the  past  20  years,  during 
which  he’s  landed  more  than  25 
lunkers.  each  weighing  more  than 
100  pounds. 

That  includes  a 300-pound  black 
marlin  off  the  coast  of  Panama  and 
a 775-pound  bluefin  tuna  near 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  walls  of  his  new  office  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  are 
adorned  with  taxidermists’  hand- 
iwork on  a half-dozen  of  his  collec- 
table catches,  including  a piranha 
and  a peacock  bass  from  Colombia 
and  a dourado  from  Brazil. 


Brinkman  took  over  as  acting 
chair  of  the  department  in  February 
1990,  when  his  colleague  and 
sometime  fishing  buddy  Prof. 
Larry  Martin  took  leave  to  chair 
the  National  Agricultural  Task 
Force  on  Competitiveness.  Later, 
he  let  his  name  stand  for  the  com- 
petition to  replace  Martin. 

Then  tragedy  struck.  Brinkman 
developed  bladder  cancer. 

Shadowy  prognosis 

The  prognosis,  he  remembers, 
was  shadowy.  For  him,  cancer  was 
a complete  surprise.  He  was  not  in 
a high-risk  group  — he  was  a non- 
smoker  and  the  disease  was  not  in 
his  family.  He  later  speculated  that 
as  a child,  he  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  radiation  in  his  home  state 
of  Washington  and  that  he.  like 
others  from  the  area,  was  now 
seeing  the  sad  results. 

In  October,  Brinkman  had  his 
bladder  removed  during  a six-hour 
operation  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
in  Guelph.  Six  days  in  intensive 
care  followed,  then  another  21 
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days  in  general  care.  He  was  left 
with  a urostomy  and  began  three 
months  of  chemotherapy  in  De- 
cember. 

That  same  month,  he  returned  to 
work  on  a limited  basis.  He  had  to 
modify  his  “work  hard,  play  hard” 
philosophy,  which  sometimes  had 
him  working  in  his  office  up  to  70 
days  at  a time,  weekends  included. 

He  remembers  his  first  day  back, 
walking  up  the  two  flights  of  stairs 
in  the  MacLachlan  Building  to  his 
office. 

"My  body  was  heaving  back  and 
forth,”  he  recalls.  "My  blood  was 
exhausted  from  the  chemotherapy. 
Its  oxygen-carrying  capacity  was 
shot.” 

But  once  his  therapy  finished, 
things  started  turning  around.  His 
hair,  which  was  lost  in  chemo- 
therapy, came  back  darker  and 
thicker.  He  started  putting  on 
weight  again.  And  finally  this 
April,  he  was  able  to  return  to  work 
full  time  as  acting  chair. 

Three  CATscans  since  his 
surgery  have  not  shown  any  recur- 
ring cancer.  “There's  still  a long 
way  to  go  before  I can  declare  it 
beaten,”  he  says,  “but  1 feel  great 
about  it." 

New  outlook 

Surviving  cancer  has  given 
Brinkman  a new  outlook,  mainly 
about  the  way  he  focuses  his  ener- 

gy- 

“I  don’t  get  mad  at  the  disease. 
There's  no  point  burning  up  energy 
being  mad  about  it.  When  you  look 
out  the  window  knowing  you  once 
wondered  whether  or  not  you  were 
just  going  to  be  alive  tomorrow, 
you  wonder:  ‘Why  waste  precious 
time  being  angry?”’ 

He  encourages  others  — espe- 
cially in  trying  economic  times  like 
these  — to  learn  from  his  ex- 
perience. 

“You  have  to  look  at  the  bright 
side.  Holding  grudges  and  dwell- 
ing on  the  negative  won’t  get  you 
anywhere.  We  can'l  do  anything 
about  yesterday;  we  have  to  work 
on  today  and  tomorrow." 

Next  fishing  trip:  Yukon  . . . next 
June  . . . with  Martin.  □ 
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Imported  traditions  give  an  exotic 
flavor  to  the  season’s  festivities 


A tradition  of  a different  kind;  the  Islamic  New  Year  celebrated  by  Reza 
and  Mitra  Salan/and  includes  a special  menu  and  table  setting. 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

Not  everyone  will  be  decking 
the  halls  with  boughsof  holly 
this  Christmas  season. 

Many  people  celebrate  a different 
type  of  holiday  for  religious  or  cul- 
tural reasons.  Whether  it’s  the 
Iranian  New  Year  in  March  or  the 
Hindu  Festival  of  Lights,  members 
of  the  University  community  bring 
their  own  traditions  to  their 
celebrations  in  Canada. 

Engineering  graduate  student 
Ram  Gupta,  a native  of  India,  got 
together  with  his  friends  Nov.  5 to 
celebrate  Dewali,  the  Festival  of 
Lights.  The  holiday  traditionally 
marks  the  return  of  the  Lord  Ram 
from  his  14-year  exile  in  the  forest, 
where  he  slew  the  forest  demons. 
When  he  returned  in  triumph,  the 


people  of  his  city  lit  lamps  to 
celebrate.  The  lights  are  also  used 
to  attract  the  goddess  Laxami.  who 
brings  fortune  and  wealth  to  the 
well-lit  houses. 

Hindus  now  celebrate  by  lighting 
oil  lamps,  setting  off  firecrackers, 
exchanging  gifts  and  visiting 
friends  and  family,  says  Ram. 
Food  is  also  important  during  the 
week-long  festival,  especially 
vegetarian  dishes  and  sweets. 

More  than  60  members  of  the 
local  Hindu  community  gathered 
this  year  to  celebrate  together.  “We 
tried  to  make  the  same  food,  but 
there  was  not  much  time  to 
prepare,”  he  says.  In  India,  women 
begin  preparations  one  month  in 
advance. 

Although  Mitra  Salarvand  plans 
a small  Christmas  celebration  for 


her  four-year-old  daughter. 
Shakiba.  the  Iranian  family’s  real 
celebration  will  not  come  until 
March.  Norrose.  the  Islamic  New 
Year,  begins  at  midnight  March  2 1 
and  lasts  for  seven  holy  days. 

Salarvand.  who  is  a volunteer  at 
International  Education  Services, 
prepares  a special  meal  of  seven 
ceremonial  dishes  with  names  all 
beginning  with  the  letter ‘S'. 

Celebrating  Norrose  in  Canada 
proves  interesting,  says  Salarvand. 
because  food  and  decorations  are 
nicer  and  not  as  expensive  as  in 
Iran.  She  also  notes  that  New 
Year's  celebrations  in  Iran  have 
become  much  quieter  since  the  rise 
of  Islamic  fundamentalism. 

For  Yves  Savoret.  the  key  aspect 
of  Christmas  with  his  family  is 
food.  Savoret,  the  University's 


glassblower.  describes  Christmas 
in  his  native  France  in  terms  of  the 
menu  — a menu  he  tries  to  dupli- 
cate now  that  he  lives  in  Guelph. 

Oysters,  escargots,  turkey  or  leg 


oflamb.  salad,  cheese  and  wine  are 
essentials  for  the  family’s 
Christmas  dinner,  eaten  at  mid- 
night Dec.  24.  says  Savoret.  Des- 
sert is  a chocolate  Yule  log.  accom- 
panied by  coffee,  cognac  and 
champagne. 

Gifts  are  exchanged  the  next 
morning,  and  the  day  is  usually 
spent  with  the  family  or  visiting 
friends  and  relatives.  The  Christ- 
mas tree  is  set  up  before  the 
holiday,  with  the  creche  or  manger 
underneath. 

The  New  Year’s  Eve  celebration 
is  similar  to  Christmas,  he  says,  but 
dinner  is  often  eaten  at  parties  with 
triends.  Smoked  salmon  and  a spe- 
cial white  sausage  are  added  to  the 
menu. 

Traditions  of  Ghana 

The  Otoo  family  has  found  ways 
to  bring  the  traditions  of  Ghana  to 
their  celebration  in  Canada.  Al- 
though their  families  are  far  away. 
Miriam  Ofoo,  a recent  graduate  of 
the  master’s  program  in  family 
relations  and  human  development, 
and  her  husband.  Robert,  host  a 
gathering  of  single  students  from 
Ghana  to  help  them  celebrate. 

As  Christians,  the  Oloos  cele- 
brate Christmas  Dec.  2.*^.  The 
morning  is  spent  preparing  special 
foods  such  as  chicken  soup  with 
peanutbutter,  a potato  mash  dish 
called  fufu.  fried  plantains  and 
bean  stew,  although  some  im- 
provisations must  be  made  with 
what  is  available  in  Canada. 

The  afternoon  features  gift  ex- 
changing and  socializing.  In 
Canada,  the  holiday  is  also  a way 
for  the  Ghanaians  to  “get  together 
and  cope  with  loneliness  and 
snow.”  says  Miriam  Otoo.  The 
wami  Christmas  weather  in  Ghana 
makes  it  easy  to  move  around  and 
visit,  she  says,  “but  in  Canada,  it's 
hard  to  gel  out  of  the  house."  □ 

Positions 

elsewhere 

Acadia  University  seeks  a president 
and  vice-chancellor,  to  assume 
duties  July  I.  1993.  for  a six-year 
term.  Send  applications  and 
nominations  to  Diane  Campbell. 
Secretary,  Presidential  Search 
Committee.  Acadia  University, 
Wolfville.  Nova  Scotia  BOP  1X0, 
by  March  31.  1992. 

The  University  of  Winnipeg  is 
accepting  applications  and  nomi- 
nations for  the  position  of  vice- 
president  (academic),  to  lake  office 
July  1.  1992.  They  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Marsha  Hanen,  President 
and  Vice-Chancellor,  University 
of  Winnipeg.  Winnipeg.  Manil  iba 
R.3B  2E9.  n 


Where  the  Everts  Shq) 


Wishes  Do  Come  True 

Christmas  is  a time  for  dreams  and  wishes  - Eaton  Centre  Guelph 
can  make  them  come  true. 

EATON  CENTRE 

GUELPH 

DOWNTOWN 

CHRISTMAS  HOURS:  Monday  to  Friday  10:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.,  Saturday  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
Starting  December  2 Monday-Saturday  10:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 
free  parking  FRIDAY  NIGHTS  • TWO  AND  A HALF  HOURS  FREE  PARKING  ON  SATURDAYS 

(Off  Macdoncll  Street) 
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New  faces 


For  history  pro- 
fessor Peter 
Goddard,  the 
path  from  his 
native  Vancou- 
ver to  U of  G 
took  the  long 
way  around  — 
through  Ox- 
ford. After 
receiving  his  bachelor’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
he  moved  to  England  to  complete 
his  graduate  work  in  history. 

He  taught  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  last  year,  then  made 


a return  trip  to  Europe  this  summer. 
He  spent  six  weeks  in  religious  ar- 
chives in  Paris,  searching  for  infor- 
mation on  17th-century  French 
missionaries. 

Goddard's  area  of  specialization 
is  the  religious  and  intellectual  his- 
tory of  France  and  its  colonies  in 
the  1 7th  century.  He  is  re.searching 
events  in  New  France,  the  Carib- 
bean and  Asia.  Besides  teaching 
undergraduate  courses  on  Euro- 
pean and  French  history,  he  is 
working  on  turning  his  thesis  into 
a book. 

Goddard  speaks  with  nostalgia  of 


Peter  Goddard 
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summers  spent  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  he’s  hoping  to  con- 
tinue some  of  his  favorite  activities 
— skiing,  canoeing  and  birdwatch- 
ing — here  in  Ontario. 

Prof.  Teresa 
Crease  joins 
the  Depart- 
ment of  Zool- 
ogy from  a 
teaching  ap- 
pointment at 
the  University 
of  Windsor.  Teresa  Crease 
She  holds  a 

B.Sc.  in  biology  and  a master’s  in 
population  genetics  from  Windsor 
and  a PhD  from  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  She  held  a 
postdoctoral  position  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  before  reluming  to 
Windsor  in  1989. 

Crease  has  been  investigating  the 
population  genetics  of  water  fleas 
[Daphnia).  which  can  reproduce 
either  sexually  or  parthenogeneti- 
cally  through  unfertilized  eggs. 
She  is  looking  at  the  differences  in 
mitochondrial  DNA  and  ribosomal 
DNA  between  the  two  groups. 

Horseback  riding  is  Crease’s 
favorite  pastime,  although  she  also 
enjoys  badminton  and  tennis.  She 
and  her  husband.  Gary,  have  just 
bought  a house  in  Guelph. 


Awards 


Prof.  Richard  Vosburgh,  Con- 
sumer Studies,  is  the  first  recipient 
of  the  Marianne  King-Wilson 
Award,  pre.sented  by  the  Society  of 
Consumer  Affairs  Professionals  in 
honor  of  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  field  of  consumer  affairs. 

Prof.  Ray  McBride.  Land 
Resource  Science,  is  the  1991 
recipient  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  Excellence  in  Re- 
search Award  in  the  area  of  liquid 
and  solid  waste  research. 

Two  graduate  students  have  also 
received  excellence  in  research 
awards  from  the  ministry.  Gordon 
Kirby.  Pathology,  won  in  the  area 
of  water  quality  research.  Trevor 
Kraus.  Environmental  Biology, 
won  in  the  area  of  pesticides  re- 
search. 

The  American  Society  of 
Agronomy  honored  David  Hume. 
Crop  Science,  with  a fellowship  at 
the  society's  annual  meeting  in 
Denver.  The  honor  recognizes  his 
contributions  to  soybean  and 
canola  production. 

Prof.  Vladimir  Rasper,  Food 
Science,  has  received  the  1991 
William  J.  Eva  Award  from  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Food  Science 
and  Technology  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  institute. 

A paper  presented  by  Rosemary 
Vanderhoeven.an  M.Sc.  graduate 
of  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies  now  lecturing  in  the 
department,  took  .second  prize  in 
the  student  technical  paper  com- 
petition at  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Textile  Chemists  and 
Colorists  International  Conference 
and  Exhibition. 

Rene  Van  Acker,  a master’s  stu- 
dent in  the  Department  of  Crop 
Science,  has  received  the  Monsan- 
to Scholarship  in  weed  science  for 
Eastern  Canada.  He  is  studying 
“The  Critical  Period  of  Weed  In- 
terference in  Soybean”  under  Prof. 
Clarence  Swanton.  3 


Prof.  Ql  Li  comes  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  from  China  via 
Texas. 

Bom  in  China,  he  graduated  in 
physics  from  Peking  University 
and  obtained  his  master’s  degree 
from  Nankai  University.  He 
received  a scholarship  to  pursue 
his  doctoral  studies  in  physics  at 
Texas  A and  M University  in  1986. 
but  switched  to  economics,  which 
he  found  "more  interesting.” 

At  Guelph.  Li  is  leaching 
graduate-level  econometrics,  his 
specialty,  and  undergraduate 
statistics.  He  is 
also  continu- 
ing research  in 
econometrics, 
creating  math- 
ematical and 
statistical 
models  to  sup- 
port economic 
theories. 

Li’s  wife,  Zhenjuan  Liu,  has  also 
joined  the  University  — as  a 
master’s  student  in  the  Department 
of  Economics.  They  have  a two- 
year-old  daughter.  Kathy. 

In  China,  Li  was  a semi-profes- 
sional basketball  player.  While  in 
the  United  States,  he  played  an  ac- 
tive role  in  political  protests 
against  the  Chinese  government 
after  Tiananmen  Square. 


Prof.  Azad  Kaushik's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Veteri- 
nary Micro- 
biology and 
Immunology 
brings  him 
back  to  one  of 
his  first  loves, 
working  with 
animals. 

Although 
Kaushik's 
background  is  in  veterinary 
medicine,  he’s  worked  in  human 
medicine  for  the  past  four  years  — 
at  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine 
in  New  York  and  at  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of 
Geneva.  He  did  his  undergraduate 
work  at  India’s  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  and  earned  his  PhD 
at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  France. 

Kaushik  says  his  decision  to 
come  to  Guelph  was  influenced  by 
OVC's  reputation  as  well  as  his 
desire  to  return  to  animal  work. 
Here,  he's  investigating  the 
development  of  autoimmune  dis- 
ease and  the  genetic  basis  of  in- 
herited autoimmune  diseases. 

Kaushik  hopes  to  continue  his 
mountain-climbing  hobby,  which 
has  taken  him  on  two  Himalayan 
expeditions.  He  and  his  wife, 
Archana.  have  an  eight-year-old 
son,  Manu.  □ 


Azad  Kaushik 


Prof.  Warren  Piers,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  centre,  receives  the 
1991  Polanyi  Award  from  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Richard 
Allen,  right.  At  left  is  Nobel  Prize-winning  chemist  John  Polanyi  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


Icelander  wins  Sigma  Xi  award 


Like  most  Icelanders  who  do  their 
graduate  work  abroad,  zoologist 
Skull  Skulason  relumed  to  his  own 
country  after  completing  his  PhD  at 
Guelph.  But  he  flew  back  to  town 
recently  for  a special  reason  — to 
accept  the  Sigma  Xi  award  for  the 
best  PhD  thesis  of  1990/91. 

Completed  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  David  Noakes,  Zoology, 
Skulason's  thesis  investigated  va- 
riation in  Arctic  char. 

For  his  study,  he  imported  fertil- 
ized Arctic  char  eggs  from  Iceland 
and  looked  at  the  variations  among 
the  fish.  Arctic  char  is  one  of  the 
most  variable  fish  in  the  world,  so 
even  though  the  four  varieties  he 
studied  all  came  from  the  same 
lake  in  Iceland,  they  were  some- 
times so  different  that  a layperson 
would  not  identify  them  even  as 
related  species. 

Skulason.  who  is  now  teaching 
and  continuing  research  at  an 
agriculture  college,  says  he 
originally  chose  to  come  to  Guelph 
because  of  the  work  being  done 
here  by  Noakes  and  Prof.  Eugene 
Balon.  He  was  also  impressed  with 
the  atmosphere  at  the  University. 

"Guelph  is  willing  to  be  interna- 
tional." he  says.  “My  experience 


Skull  Skulason 


would  have  been  very  different  at 
another  .school." 

Sigma  Xi  is  a North  American 
scientific  honors  society  that  has 
been  supporting  research  since 
1 886.  OtherGuelph  award  winners 
this  year  are  Prof.  Tammy  Bray, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  honored  as 
top  researcher,  and  Tom  Singer. 
Department  of  Zoology,  who  won 
for  best  master’s  thesis.  □ 
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Turfgrass  industry  tackles 
environmental  concerns 


Members  of  Ontario’s  turfgrass 
industry  will  be  gathering  on  cam- 
pus Jan.  7 to  9 for  the  first  Ontario 
Turfgrass  Symposium. 

Designed  to  address  the  needs 
of  all  sectors  of  the  indusir>'.  the 
symposium  will  focus  on  en- 
vironmental issues. 

The  industry  is  curremly  under 
pressure  to  re-evaluate  its  en- 
vironmental responsibility  be- 
cause of  its  high  public  profile, 
and  because  most  turfgrass 
production  has.  in  the  past,  used 


high  inputs  of  fertilizer,  water 
and  pesticides. 

The  symposium  will  include 
discussion  on  some  of  the  re- 
search being  carried  out  on  the 
environmentally  sound  useoffor- 
tili/ers.  water  and  pesticides. 

Late  regisiraii<Hi  for  the  sym- 
posium is  S2(K)  for  three  days. 
5100  for  one  day.  For  students, 
cost  is  S60  for  three  days.  $20  for 
one  day.  To  register,  call  Mira 
Soni  in  Continuing  Education  at 
Ext.  .1814.  "I 


Members  of  the  joint  job  evaluation  committees  par- 
ticipate in  a training  session  with  consultant  Sandy 
Weeks  (standing).  At  the  table  are,  from  left,  committee 


members  Doug  Harding,  Trudi  Sorbara-Ostler  and 
Gerry  Finley:  Angie  McLaughlin  of  Human  Resources; 
and  committee  member  Dorothy  Jackson. 

Pholo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Commumcations 


Bell  award  recognizes  teaching 


Groups  collaborate  on  job  evaluations 


Members  of  the  University,  the  U 
of  G Staff  Association  and  the  ex- 
empt group  will  be  working 
together  to  evaluate  jobs. 

Two  joint  job  evaluation  commit- 
tees have  been  formed,  one  with 
representatives  from  the  exempt 
group  and  the  University,  the  other 
with  members  of  the  UGSA  and 
the  University.  Each  committee 
consists  of  six  core  members  and 
alternatives. 

Committees  were  used  success- 
fully during  U of  G's  pay  equity 
process,  says  Angie  McLaughlin 
of  Human  Resources,  and  they  will 
now  ensure  that  the  University 
lives  up  to  its  obligation  to  main- 
tain pay  equity  and  fulfils  its  need 
to  do  regular  job  evaluation  . 

"We  would  like  to  continue  to 
make  job  evaluation  a collective 
responsibility  for  the  University  at 
large,”  she  says.  "The  committees 
consist  of  people  from  different 
areas  of  campus,  bringing  many 
types  of  expertise.” 

Last  week,  committee  members 
underwent  two  days  of  training 
with  Sandy  Weeks,  a consultant 
from  Peal  Marwick  Stevenson 
Kellogg,  who  previously  trained 
the  U of  G job  evaluation  commit- 
tees that  were  struck  for  the  pay 
equity  study. 

Newly  created  jobs  may  have  a 


preliminary  evaluation  for  posting 
purposes  by  the  new  Human 
Resources  service  co-ordinators, 
but  the  jobs  will  ultimately  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committees.  The 
committee  evaluation  will  be  the 
final  one,  says  McLaughlin,  al- 
though there  will  be  an  appeal 
process  for  incumbents  who  dis- 
agree with  the  committee’s  result. 

The  Human  Resources  service 
co-ordinators  also  attended  the 
training  sessions,  although  they  are 
not  part  of  the  joint  committees. 
There  will  be  no  representation 
from  Human  Resources  on  the 
committees,  but  McLaughlin  will 
act  as  a facilitator  and  offer  techni- 
cal direction. 

The  committees  will  hold  their 
first  meetings  in  January  and  will 
meet  regularly  throughout  1992. 

The  UGSA  committee  consists  of 
union  representatives  Rosemary 
Backman,  Alan  Miller  and 
Dorothy  Jackson,  and  University 
members  Josle  Robinson,  Carolyn 
Pawley  and  Prof.  Robert  Jacobs. 

Union  alternatives  are  Connie 
Taves,  Chris  Goody  and  Hume 
Porteous.  The  University's  alter- 
natives are  Gerry  Finley.  Gilian 
MaePherson  and  Prof.  Robin 
Ollerhead. 

The  exempt  group  committee 
consists  of  exempt  staff  members 


CLOTHING, 
LINGERIE, 

I FASHION 
^ACCESSORIES 
PERFUME 


Lois  Lamble,  Doug  Harding  and 
Brenda  Crowley,  and  University 
members  Swami  Swaminaihan. 
Jenny  Van  De  Kamer  and  Prof. 
Ann  Armstrong. 

Alternatives  from  the  exempt 
group  are  Trudi  Sorbara-Ostler. 
Tom  Parker  and  Willa  Hopkinson. 
University  alternatives  are  Bev 
Livingston,  Linda  McKenzie- 
Cordick.  Prof.  Bill  Harris  and  Prof. 
Janet  Macinnes.  O 


The  Senate  Executive  Committee 
seeks  nominations  for  the  annual 
John  Bell  Award,  which  recognizes 
outstanding  contributions  to  teach- 
ing at  U of  G.  The  award  is  named 
for  the  late  Pn^f.  John  Bell,  former 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  who  died  in 
1987. 

Candidates  for  the  award  must 
have  made  oui.sianding  contribu- 
tions to  course  and  curriculum 
design  and  shown  educational 
leadership.  They  must  also  have 
developed  materials,  procedures 
and  ideas  about  university  educa- 
tion at  either  the  undergraduate  or 
graduate  level.  This  work  must 


have  received  recognition  in  the 
wider  University  community. 
Finally,  the  nominee  must  have  al- 
ready received  recognition  at  U of 
C for  teaching  ability. 

Nominations  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  Dec.  31  to  the  Senate 
Office  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre.  3 

Correction 

In  the  Dec.4issueol  4rC/«7/j//.  the 
building  in  a photo  of  the  front 
lawns  of  campus  in  the  early  1900s 
was  incorrectly  identified  as  the 
predecessor  of  Johnston  Hall.  The 
building  is.  in  fact.  Massey  Hail.  1 


Sundays 


l5'7o 


-THE  GIFT  COLLECTION- 

FOR  THE  LADIES  ON  YOUR  LIST 

Choose  the  perfect  gift  from  our  wonderful 
selection  and  have  it  gift-wrapped  free! 

collector's  musk  boxes  ♦ pictures  ♦ ornaments  ♦ hand  woven  blankets  ♦ 

100%  cotton  nightgowns  ♦ jewellery  ♦ scarves  ♦ teddy  bears  ♦ 
porcelain  *■  china  ^ crystal  and  pewter 

One  Quebec  Street  Guelph.Ontario  NlH  2Tl  (519)  821-1260 


Open’ 


Cttielbe  ^ittM  of  CfjrisitmasJ 


^ortolb  ^ 

^ DOWNTO^'llffij  ^ 

This  Holiday  Season  Discover  the  Distinctive  Shops  and  Gifts 
Exclusive  to  Downtown  Guelph 

FREE  Parking  Friday  Nights  and  Two  and  a Half  Hours  FREE  Parking  on  Saturdays  (Parking  Lets  and  Parkades  only) 
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Wine  tasters  enjoy  fruits  of  student’s  labors 


Research  associate  Carole  Buteau 
serves  up  a U of  G vintage  wine  for 
a wine-tasting  hosted  by  the  oenol- 
ogy  program  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Science. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchukt 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

With  the  pop  of  a cork,  graduate 
student  Sarah  Wilson  gets  ready  to 
taste  the  work  she  did  over  the  last 
two  years. 

Her  job  is  one  that  many  would 
envy:  for  her  master’s  degree  in 
oenology  from  the  Department  of 
Food  Science,  Wilson  makes  wine. 

Some  of  her  experimental 
vinifications  were  on  display  last 
month  at  the  “Weinprobe”  hosted 
by  her  adviser.  Prof.  Cyriel 
Duilschaever,  and  research  as- 
sociate Carole  Buteau. 

The  Weinprobe,  German  for 
“wine  tasting,"  was  a chance  for 
supporters  of  Guelph’s  oenology 
program  to  enjoy  some  of  the  fruits 
of  the  labor  done  over  the  last  few 
years. 

Guests  lasted  the  results  of  ex- 
periments done  by  Wilson  to 


reduce  the  sulphur  dioxide  content 
of  the  wine.  Sulphur  dioxide  is 
added  to  the  must,  which  is  the 
juice  of  the  pressed  grapes,  to 
prevent  it  from  oxidizing  and  turn- 
ing brown.  The  chemical  also  in- 
hibits the  growth  of  undesirable 
yeast  and  bacteria. 

Some  people  are  allergic  to  the 
chemical,  however,  and  soon 
wines  in  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Economic  Community 
will  have  to  be  labelled  with  the 
sulphur  dioxide  content.  Wilson’s 
work  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Canadian  wine  industry  by  provid- 
ing technology  to  produce  low-sul- 
fur dioxide  wines  that  can  compete 
in  export  markets. 

The  tasters  at  the  Wineprobe  also 
enjoyed  an  unusual  “vin  jaune’’ 
created  by  Buteau.  The  amber- 
colored  wine  is  used  to  clear  the 
palate  during  multi-course  meals. 

The  research  done  by 


University  of  Guelph  Library 
McLaughlin  & Veterinary  Science  Sections 
CHRISTMAS  HOURS  — 1991 


Building  Hours 

Reference  service 

Dec.  14 

McLaughlin;  9 a.m.  to  10  p.in. 

None 

(Last  examination  day) 

Vet.  Science;  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

None 

Dec.  15 

McLaughlin:  noon  to  5 p.m. 
Vet,  Science:  CLOSED 

None 

N 

Dec.  16  to  20 

8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 

Dec.  21  and  22 

Noon  to  5 p.m. 

None 

Dec.  23  and  24 

8:30  a.m.  to  .5  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 

Dec.  25  to  27 

CLOSED 

CLOSED 

Dec.  28  and  29 

Noon  to  5 p.m. 

None 

Dec.  30  to  Jan.  1 

CLOSED 

CLOSED 

Jan. 2 and  3 

8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 

Jan. 4 and  5 

McLaughlin:  noon  to  10  p.m. 

None 

Vet,  Science:  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

None 

Jan.  6 to  10 

8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 

Jan.  1 1 and  12 

McLaughlin:  noon  to  10  p.m. 

None 

Vet.  Science:  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

None 

Regular  hours  resume  .Ian.  13. 1992 

Interlibrary  .services 

There  will  be  no  loan  or  photocopy  requests  for  interlibrary  services  processed  through  the  mails  until  Jan  2.  Ail  other 
interlibrary  services  will  be  suspended  from  Dec.  13  to  Jan.  1 inclu.sive. 


Come  for  tuncfi  or  dinner. 

We  ’ve  so  mucfi  to  offer. 


Sunday  night  is  steak 
and  pasta  night 


%e[a?(^and  enjoy 
your  meat 


Express  Cards  Welcome 
Licensed  under  LLBO 
Reservations:  Ext.  3500 


Lunch  - Monday-Friday  11 :45  - 1 :30 
Dinner  - Tuesday-Saturday  5:00-9:00 
Sunday -4:00-8:00 

Located  on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators. 


Duitschaever  and  his  group  makes 
up  the  only  oenology  program  in 
Canada. 

It  began  with  Duitschaever’s  ar- 
rival in  Guelph  in  1974  and  has 
close  ties  to  the  wine  industry  in 
Ontario  and  in  Europe.  The  grapes 
used  for  the  experimental  wines  are 
grown  in  the  Niagara  region,  but 
vinified  at  U of  G. 

The  wine  tastings,  which  are  held 
only  every  few  years,  are  designed 
to  let  the  University  community 
and  industry  know  what’s  going  on 
in  the  oenology  program,  says 


Duitschaever. 

They  are  also  a reward  for 
graduate  students,  as  well  as  for  the 
official  wine  tasters. 

The  official  tasters  consist  of  a 
dozen  volunteers  from  on  and  off 
campus  who  have  been  trained  to 
taste  the  experimental  vintages 
produced  by  the  graduate  students 
in  the  oenology  program. 

Normally,  they  must  carefully 
sample  and  rate  each  wine  they  are 
given,  but  at  the  Weinprobe,  they 
are  allowed  to  simply  relax  and 
enjoy.  □ 


Classifieds 

For  sale 

Room  in  shared  house  with  two 
females,  available  Jan.  1,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  Rita,  Ext.  8356,  or 
Debbie.  Ext.  8390. 

Simmons  mattress,  solid  maple  crib, 
maple  chest,  Ext.  3942. 

1981  Honda  Prelude,  as  is,  must 
sell,  best  offer,  Mike,  767-0420  after 
5 p.m.  or  leave  message. 

One-bedroom  apartment  with  new 
kitchen  and  bedroom,  parking,  $550 
a month  including  utilities,  Judy,  Ext. 
3734  or  824-0903. 

Mastercraft  humidifier,  fireside 
stool,  chandelier,  mending  basket 
with  needlepoint  top,  oak  desk,  two 
needlepoint  footstools,  two  solid 
wood  end  tables,  824-5119. 

1981  Honda  Prelude,  five-speed, 
AM/FM  cassette,  certified,  822- 
7349  after  5 p.m. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  base- 
ment, $550  a month,  821-0842  or 
654-3169. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  house, 
close  to  University,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  available  Mayor  June  1 for  six 
to  12  months,  824-5865. 

Moving  sale:  vacuum  cleaner; 
queen-size  spring  mattress  and 
frame;  two  twin  foam  mattresses 
and  frames;  round  table;  three  wick- 

Two-bedroom  apartment  to  share, 
$325  a month  plus  utilities,  near 
downtown.  Cart.  Ext.  6712  or  824- 
6357  evenings. 

er  chairs;  Ikea  chairs;  kitchenware; 
plants;  rugs;  1986  Chevrolet 

Available 

Cavalier  wagon,  135,000  km, 
Philippe,  Ext.  8347  or  837-3571. 

Babysitting  by  French  mother  of 
two,  Ext.  3942. 

Mac  Plus  with  40-meg  Protege 
drive;  hardwood  futon  couch/bed, 
foam  core,  must  sell,  037-9548. 

Set  of  World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
Donna.  821-3145. 

Word  processing  using  laser  printer, 
Joanne,  636-7536  after  5 p.m. 

Piano  lessons  in  my  home,  beginner 
to  advanced,  Sugarbush  area, 
Judith,  763-7195. 

Snowblower.  Yardman  10  HP, 
electric  start,  light,  lug  tires;  man's 
size  eight  Micron  skates,  never 
used,  Dean,  Ext.  6159  or  843-5728 
evenings. 

Wanted 

Large  interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
University  Communications,  UC 
Level  4. 

For  rent 

Bird  cage.  Ext.  8705  or  836-3033. 

Furnished  house  to  share  with  ma- 
ture non-smoker,  suitable  forvisiting 
faculty  or  grad  student,  old  Univer- 
sity area,  parking,  no  pets,  refer- 
ences, $400  a month,  available  Jan. 

35mm  camera  with  a screw  lens- 
mounting system,  824-9919. 

Lost 

1.823-8613after6p.m. 

Black  bead  choker  chain  lost  on 

Large  bedroom  in  new  home  in  the 
country,  to  share  with  one  female, 
15-minute  drive  from  campus, 
laundry,  leave  message  at  740- 
9623. 

campus  Dec.  2,  sentimental  value, 
reward,  Leela,  Ext.  2248. 

“Classifieds"  is  a free  service 
available  to  staff,  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  the  Univer- 

Room  available  Jan.  1,  821-6061 
after  5 p.m. 

sity.  Items  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Thursday  noon.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  2592. 

Remember  Us  This  Holiday  Season 
For  Plump,  Juicy,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS,  CAPONS,  DUCKS,  & GEESE 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Apple,  Raisin,  Hazelnut  Slufling 
And  Savory  Mile  Wine  Gravy 

We  oiler  a tasty  variety  ot  wholesome  loods, 
all  carefully  prepared  In  our  kitchen. 

The  perleci  solution  lo  your  hectic  schedule. 


Moa-Wed  9-6 

Thurs.-Ffi.  9-8 

Sat.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kottrlght  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 


763-2284 
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Calendar 


Dec.  12  to  17 


Thursday,  Dec.  12 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - “Impact  of  Antioxidant 
Enzyme  Overexpression  in  Trans- 
genic Drosophila"  is  the  topic  of 
Bill  Orr  of  Southern  Methodist 
University  at  1 1 a.m,  in  Axelrod 
028. 

Student  Recital  - Soprano  Karla 
Clipperton,  a student  of  Glyn 
Evans,  performs  at  noon  in 
MacKinnon  107.  The  program  in- 
cludes Bist  Dll  Bei  Mir  by  Bach, 
Heidenroslein  by  Schubert  and 
Hark!  The  Echoing  Air  by  Henry 
Purcell.  Admission  is  free. 

Native  Issues  Workshop  - The 
Canadian  Alliance  in  Solidarity 
with  Native  People  presents  a dis- 


cussion of  native  groups  in  British 
Columbia  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  441. 

Friday,  Dec.  13 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar 
- PhD  candidate  John  Paul  discus- 
ses "Com  Yields  and  Potential  for 
Nitrate  Leaching  from  Manures 
and  Inorganic  N Fertilizer”  at  9:10 
a.m.  in  Richards  038. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  • PhD  candidate  Helen 
Leitch  looks  at  “Application  of  In 
Vitro  Embryo  Production  Technol- 
ogy for  Dairy  Cattle  Improvement 
Programs"  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Prof.  Ebenezer  Adusu  examines 


“The  Role  of  Bovine  Lung  Cells  in 
Shipping  Fever"  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Biomedical  Sciences  1642. 

Sunday,  Dec.  15 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  ma.ss 
is  celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  164. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - 
The  opening  reception  for 
“American  Prints  in  Black  and 
White  1900-1950”  runs  from  2 to 
5 p.m..  with  an  illustrated  lecture 
by  Prof.  Walter  Bachinski  begin- 
ning at  3 p.m.  Children's  printmak- 
ing workshops  run  from  2 to  4 p.m. 
and  from  3 to  5 p.m.  at  the  studio. 
The  Volunteer’s  Christmas 
Shoppe  is  open  from  noon  to  5 p.m. 


Senate  notes 


This  column  lists  the  times  and 
places  of  Senate  committee  meet- 
ings and  other  Senate  Items  of  Inter- 
est. If  you  have  any  information  to  be 
published  in  this  column,  call  Senate 
secretary  Brenda  Whiteside  at  Ext. 
6758. 

Monday,  Dec.  16 

The  Senate  Committee  of  Univer- 
sity Planning,  chaired  by  Prof. 
John  Burton,  Animal  and  Poultry 


Science,  meets  at  2 p.m.  in  UC  434.  Mottin,  Psychology. 


Tuesday,  Dec.  17 

The  scheduled  Senate  meeting  has 
been  cancelled. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  18 

The  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  meets  at  9 a.m.  in  UC  424. 
The  board  is  chaired  by  Prof.  Jim 


Thursday,  Dec.  19 

The  Research  Board,  chaired  by 
CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells,  meets  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  Reynolds  212. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Activities,  which  is  chaired 
by  Prof.  Walter  Bilanski,  School  of 
Engineering,  meets  at  2 p.m.  in  UC 
424. 


Admission  for  all  events  is  free. 


Tuesday,  Dec.  17 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar 
- Master's  student  David  Lobb  dis- 
cusses "Soil  Erosion  Processed  on 
Shoulder  Slope  Landscape  Posi- 
tions" at  9 a.m.  in  Richards  038. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - “A  Selection  Index  for 
Ontario  Beef  Cattle  ' is  the  topic  of 
PhD  candidate  Ken  Koots  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  141. 


Human 

Resources 

Appointments 

Scott  MacKenzie  of  Toronto  has 
been  appointed  assistant  profes.sor 
in  the  Department  of  Computing 
and  Information  Science. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Dec.  6. 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Systems  Analyst.  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  con- 
tractually limited.  Salary  range: 
$31,186  minimum:  S36.644  nor- 
mal hiring  limit:  $38,983  midpoint. 
Animal  Health  Technician  Hel- 
per. Animal-Care  Services,  tem- 
porary full-time  from  Dec.  1 6/9 1 to 
Aug.  28/92. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employees 
only: 

Textbook  Sales  Co-ordinator. 
Hospitality/Retail  Services.  Hourly 
rate:  $13.67  minimum;  $17.09  job 
rate  (level  5):  $20.51  maximum. 
Delivery/Materials  Handler. 
Grounds  Department,  temporary 
full-time.  Job  rale:  $13.93  an  hour: 
probation  rale:  $.20  an  hour  lower 
than  job  rate. 


Notices 


Holiday  shutdo>vn 

To  conserve  energy,  the 
University  will  shut  down  fans 
and  reduce  the  temperature  in 
many  areas  over  the  Christmas 
holidays.  This  will  begin  Dec. 
24  at  4:30  p.m.  and  contimie 
through  Jan.  1.  Lighting  wiil 
also  be  reduced.  If  you  dis- 
cover any  precarious  condi- 
tions during  the  shutdown,  call 
University  Police  at  Ext.  2245. 
A similar  12-day  shutdown  in 
1990  saved  $47,000  in  energy 
costs. 

Museum  celebrates 

The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  is 
holding  its  annual  Christmas 
parly  Dec.  15  from  I to  5 p.m. 
It  will  feature  a craft 
marketplace,  music,  a toy  shop 
exhibition,  cider  and  Christ- 
mas treats.  Admission  is  free. 
Food  Bank  donations  are  wel- 
come. Call  836-1221  for  more 
information. 

Cards  available 

U of  G Christmas  cards  are  still 
available  through  University 
Communications  on  Level  4of 
the  University  Centre.  Cost  is 
$10  for  a package  of  10.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext. 
6582. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

Tickets  are  still  available  for 
the  final  two  perfomtances  of 
Run  for  Your  Wife  Dec.  20  and 
21  at  The  Arboretum’s  dinner 
theatre.  The  play  was  written 
by  Ray  Cooney  and  is  directed 
by  John  Snowdon.  The  buffet 
begins  at  6:30  p.m.:  showtime 
is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $38  and 
are  available  at  the  UC  box 
office,  Ext.  3940.  For  table 
reser  valions,  call  Ext.  2113. 


The  Guelph  Museum’s 

Cdristmas  (Party 

Sunday.  December  15  -f  1-5  p.m. 
FREE  ADMISSION 
* Craft  Market  Place  ^ Museum  Shop 
* Toy  Shop  E^xhibition  * Live  Music 
^ Cider  and  Christmas  Treats 
* Craji  Table  for  children 
Food  Bank  donations  welcomed 


Guelph  Civic  Mueeom 
Dublin  ft  Waterloo 

636-1221 


^ 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 

ffestive 
CuCinary  O^east 

L an  evening  of  celebration 

featuring  a sp>ecially  selected  menu  ' 

and  dancing  to  the 

JOE  LUCCHETTATRIO 

DINNER  6:30  p.m.-lO  p.m.  ♦ DANCING  8 p.m.-l  a.m.^Tp 

$35 . 00  PER  PERSON 

IN  THE  GORDON  RESTAURANT 


the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1240 
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Harriers  earn  Arboretum  upgraded  status 


Students  Chuck  Wilson,  left,  and 
Chris  Earley,  right,  explore  the  na- 
ture reserve  with  Prof.  Alan 
Watson.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

The  Arboretum’s  nature 
reserve  has  been  designated  a 
provincialiy  significant  wetlands 
area,  thanks  to  a rare  bird  found 
nesting  on  the  reserve. 

The  nature  reserve,  a 40-hectare 
area  of  The  Arboretum  south  of 
Stone  Road,  previously  held  a 
Class  4 wetlands  status.  This  sum- 
mer, after  an  environmental  assess- 
ment of  the  area  prepared  for  the 
Real  Estate  Division  by  a consult- 
ant. it  was  upgraded  to  Class  2 or 
provincialiy  significant  status. 

The  reason  for  this  redesignation 


was  the  discovery  that  a pair  of 
northern  harriers  was  nesting  in  the 
area.  The  northern  harrier,  or 
marsh  hawk,  is  listed  as  a rare  bird 
in  Ontario. 

The  reserve  is  now  protected  by 
the  province,  although  its  sig- 
nificance was  always  known,  says 
Prof.  Alan  Watson,  deputy  director 
of  The  Arboretum. 

As  the  undeveloped,  “wild”  com- 
ponent of  The  Arboretum,  the  na- 
ture reserve  has  a great  diversity  in 
habitat,  he  says.  Its  hemlock  and 
beech  forest  contains  trees  more 
than  150  years  old.  Wetlands  and 
an  old  field  area  increase  the  num- 


ber of  species  of  plants  and  animals 
living  in  the  reserve. 

The  largest  tree  in  The  Ar- 
boretum, a huge  sugar  maple,  is 
also  on  reserve  lands,  and  species 
such  as  woodcock  and  porcupine 
exist  nowhere  else  in  The  Ar- 
boretum. 

The  nature  reserve  serves  as  a 
valuable  teaching  resource  for  the 
University,  says  Watson.  Students 
can  walk  to  an  area  that  is  still  in  its 
natural  state  and  contains  a provin- 
cialiy significant  wetland.  There, 
they  can  observe  things  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  see. 


TrfmmrTTTn 


You’ll  Love 
The  Difference 
At  Stone  Road  Mall 
This  Christmas. 


FREE  Gift  Wrapping  ’til  December  24th! 

With  over  45  shops  and  services  Stone  Road  Mall  has  Christmas 
wrapped  up  for  you.  Free  gift  wrapping,  complimentary  coat  and 
parcel  check,  convenient  child  care  and  Santa  Claus  too! 


On  Stone  Road,  just  off  Hwy.  #6  in  Guelph 
Over  145  Quality  Shops  and  Services 
SEARS  » KMART  * MIRACLE  FOODMART 


“For  a university  that  is  striving 
towards  strength  in  the  environ- 
ment, having  an  arboretum  nature 
reserve  with  a provincialiy  sig- 
nificant wetlands  is  a jewel  in  the 
University’s  crown,”  he  says. 

The  diversity  of  habitats  through- 
out The  Arboretum  is  becoming 
increasingly  valuable  in  the  city 
context  as  habitats  are  lost  to 
development,  says  Watson.  Ex- 
amples of  this  include  the  loss  of 
wetland  areas  at  Paisley  Street  and 
Elmira  Road,  as  well  as  at  Wood- 
lawn  and  Imperial  roads. 

Biologically  important 

Areas  like  this  are  often  in  danger 
because  they  are  not  productive  in 
an  economic  sense,  although  they 
are  biologically  important  and 
productive,  he  says. 

The  next  challenge  facing  the  na- 
ture reserve  is  the  development  of 
the  Village  by  The  Arboretum 
housing  project  next  door.  The  vil- 
lage is  in  the  planning  stages  and 
servicing  should  begin  next  sum- 
mer, says  Ralph  Fades,  managing 
director  of  the  project. 

The  impact  of  the  development 
on  the  reserve  is  likely  to  be  posi- 
tive in  several  respects,  according 
to  the  environmental  assessment 
done  this  summer. 

For  example.  Arboretum  staff 
will  be  working  with  Real  Estate 
Division  staff  and  the  residents  to 
encourage  cultivation  of  a variety 
of  indigenous  plants,  which  will  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  soil  and 
wildlife  than  the  cornfields  that 
once  occupied  the  space. 

In  addition,  trails  will  be  built  in 
the  reserve  to  allow  public  access 
without  disrupting  the  more  fragile 
areas. 

Intensive  survey 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  nature 
reserve  will  be  done  to  gather 
baseline  data  before  the  village 
project  is  completed,  says  Watson. 
This  can  then  be  compared  with 
data  collected  in  the  future,  to  see 
how  the  reserve  has  been  changed 
by  the  development. 

An  expanded  environmental 
education  program  will  also  be 
directed  at  residents  of  the  village, 
he  says. 

The  program  will  be  aimed  at 
making  them  more  aware  of  the 
special  aspects  of  the  nature 
reserve  and  the  impact  their  actions 
can  have  — how  letting  cats  run 
loose,  for  example,  can  reduce  the 
number  of  birds,  chipmunks  and 
field  mice  in  an  area,  or  how  using 
pesticides  on  lawns  can  damage 
the  environment. 

There  are  also  plans  for  a steward 
program  for  the  residents.  They 
will  learn  about  the  nature  reserve, 
gain  insight  into  its  management 
and  be  responsible  for  its  protec- 
tion. 

“We  want  to  present  positive  al- 
ternatives,” says  Watson.  “We 
want  people  to  learn  about  the 
reasons  behind  suggestions,  so 
they  can  make  their  own  informed 
decisions.”  □ 
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